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MEMOIR ON SLAVERY. 


Read before ‘* the South Carolina Society for the Advancement 
of Learning.” 


BY JUDGE HARPER, OF SOUTH CAROLINA.* 


The institution of domestic slavery exists over far the 
greater portion of the inhabited earth. Until within a 
very few centuries, it may be said to have existed over 
the whole earth—at least in all those portions of it 
which had made any advances towards civilization. 
We might safely conclude then that it is deeply founded 
in the nature of man and the exigencies of human so- 
ciety. Yet, in the few countries in which it has been 
abolished—claiming, perhaps justly, to be farthest ad- 
vanced in civilization and intelligence, but which have 
had the smallest opportunity of observing its true 
character and effects—it is denounced as the most 
intolerable of social and political evils. Its existence, 
and every hour of its continuance, is regarded as the 
crime of the communities in which itis found. Even by 
those in the countries alluded to, who regard it with the 
most indulgence or the least abhorrence—who attribute 
no criminality to the present generation—who found it 
in existence, and have not yet been able to devise the 
means of abolishing it, it is pronounced a misfortune 
and a curse, injurious and dangerous always, and which 
must be finally fatal to the societies which admit it. 
This is no longer regarded as a subject of argument and 
investigation. The opinions referred to are assumed as 
settled, or the truth of them as self-evident. If any 


*We make no apology for laying before our readers this 
very able paper by Judge Harper of South Carolina, which we 
republish, with the author’s corrections, from the ‘* Southern 
Literary Journal.’ Whilst we have carefully excluded from 
our columns all discussions of a mere party character, we are 
not willing to withhold a calm, powerful and argumentative ap- 
peal, upon a subject vitally affecting the well-being, and very 
existence of the republic. It is not to be disguised that an infu- 
riated, but we hope in point of numbers at least, ar insignificant 
class of our northern brethern, have for some time past been 
employed in schemes and agitations which if not rebuked by 
the stern voice of public reprobation, may lead to the most fright- 
ful consequences. To avert them, we invoke the aid of the 
more liberaland enlightened of our countrymen north and east ;— 
for itis upon them we solemnly believe that the chief respousi- 
bility rests of extinguishing the wild fire of fanaticism kindled 
among them, which, in its destructive course, is rapidly severing 
the bonds of brotherhood and turning even the milk of female 
kindness into the gall of bitterness. 

Whilst we commend to the attention of our readers the candid, 
Philosophical, and eloquent memoir of Judge Harper, we do not 
wish to be understood as asseuting to all his arguments and 
conclusions. The Judge is rather ultra in some of his views, 
and so, we think, are most of the South Carolina gentlemen, 
who have written upon the perplexing and delicate subject of 
slavery in the abstract. The safer and more rational course, it 
seems to us, would be, to treat the whole question as one of fed- 
eral compact, and exclusive domestic or state regulation. Upon 
that ground the whole south is, and will be, unanimous in main- 
taining its rights ; whereas there is danger of division, if we at- 
tempt to interraingle with it principles of ethics which cannot be 
gtasped or received by every mind.—[ Ed. So. Lit. Mess. 





voice is raised among ourselves to extenuate or to vindi- 
cate, itis unheard. The judgment is made up. We 
can have no hearing before the tribunal of the civilized 
world. 

Yet, on this very account, it is more important that 
we, the inhabitants of the slave holding states of 
America, insulated as we are, by this institution, and 
cut off, in some degree, from the communion and 
sympathies of the world by which we are surrounded, 
or with which we have intercourse, and exposed con- 
tinually to their animadversions and attacks, should 
thoroughly understand this subject and our sttength 
and weakness in relation to it. If it be thus criminal, 
dangerous and fatal; and if it be possible to devise 
means of freeing ourselves from it, we ought at once to 
set about the employing of those means. It would be 
the most wretched and imbecile fatuity, to shut our 
eyes to the impending dangers and horrors, and “ drive 
darkling down the current of our fate,” till we are over- 
whelmed in the final destruction. If we are tyrants, 
cruel, unjust, oppressive, let us humble ourselves and 
repent in the sight of Heaven, that the foul stain may 
be cleansed, and we enabled to stand erect as having 
common claims to humanity with our fellow-men. 

But if we are nothing of all this; if we commit no 
injustice or cruelty ; if the maintenance of our institu- 
tions be essential to our prosperity, our character, our 
safety, and the safety of all that is dear to us, let us en- 
lighten our minds and fortify our hearts to defend them. 

It is a somewhat singular evidence of the indisposition 
of the rest of the world to hear any thing more on this 
subject, that perhaps the most profound, original and 
truly philosophical treatise, which has appeared with- 
in the time of my recollection,* seems not to have 
attracted the slightest attention out of the limits of the 
slave holding states themselves. If truth, reason and 
conclusive argument, propounded with admirable tem- 
per and perfect candor, might be supposed to have an 
effect on the minds of men, we should think this work 
would have put an end to agitation on the subject. 
The author has rendered inappreciable service to the 
south in enlightening them on the subject of their own 
institutions, and turning back that monstrous tide of 
folly and madness which, if it had rolied on, would 
have involved his own great state along with the rest 
of the slave holding states ina common ruin. But be- 
yond these, he seems to have produced no effect what- 
ever. The denouncers of slavery, with whose pro- 
ductions the press groans, seem to be unaware of his 
existence—unaware that there is reason to be encoun- 
tered, or argument to be answered. They assume that 


the truth is known and settled, and only requires to be — 


enforced by denunciation. 

Another vindicator of the south has appeared in an 
individual who is among those that have done honor to 
American literature.t{ With conclusive argument, and 


* President Dew’s Review of the Virginia Debates on the 
subject of Slavery. + Paulding on Slavery. 
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great force of expression he has defended slavery from 
the charge of injustice or immorality, and shewn clearly 
the unspeakable cruelty and mischief which must result 
from any scheme of abolition. He does not live among 
slave holders, and it cannot be said of him as of others, 
that his mind is warped by interest, or his moral sense 
blunted by habit and familiarity with abuse. These 
circumstances, it might be supposed, would have secur- 
ed him hearing and consideration. He seems to be 
equally unheeded, and the work of denunciation, dis- 
daining argument, still goes on. 

President Dew has shewn that the institution of 
slavery is a principal cause of civilization. Perhaps 
nothing can be more evident than that it is the sole 
cause. If any thing can be predicated as universally 
true of uncultivated man, it is that he will not labor be- 
yond what is absolutely necessary to maintain his 
existence. Labor is pain to those who are unaccus- 
tomed to it, and the nature of man is averse to pain. 
Even with all the training, the helps and motives of 
civilization, we find that this aversion cannot be over- 
come in many individuals of the most cultivated 
societies. The coercion of slavery alone is adequate 
to form man to habits of labor. Without it, there can 
be no accumulation of property, no providence for the 
future, no taste for comforts or elegancies, which are 
the characteristics and essentials of civilization. He 
who has obtained the command of another’s labor, first 
begins to accumulate and provide for the future, and 
the foundations of civilization are laid. We find con- 
firmed by experience that which is so evident in theory. 
Since the existence of man upon the earth, with no 
exception whatever, either of ancient or modern times, 
every society which has attained civilization, has ad- 
vanced to it through this process. 

Will those who regard slavery as immoral, or crime 
in itself, tell us that man was not intended for civiliza- 
tion, but to roam the earth asa biped brute? That he 
Was notto raise his eyes to Heaven, or be conformed 
in his nobler faculties to the image of his Maker? Or 
will they say that the Judge of all the earth has done 
wrong in ordaining the means by which alone that end 
can be attained? It is true that the Creator can make 
the wickedness as well as the wrath of man to praise 
him, and bring forth the most benevolent results from 
the most atrocious actions. But in such cases, it is the 
motive of the actor alone which condemns the action. 
The act itself is good, if it promotes the good purposes 
of God, and would be approved by him, if that result 
only were intended. Do they not blaspheme the provi- 
dence of God who denounce as wickedness and outrage, 
that which is rendered indispensable to his purposes in 
the government of the world? Or at what stage of the 
progress of society will they say that slavery ceases to 
be necessary, and its very existence becomes sin and 
crime? I am aware that such argument would have 
little effect on those with whom it would be degrading to 
contend—who pervert the inspired writings—which in 
some parts expressly sanction slavery, and throughout 
indicate most clearly that it is a civil institution, with 
which religion has no concern—with a shallowness and 
presumption not less flagrant and shameless than his, 
who would justify murder from the text, “ and Phineas 
arose and executed judgment.” 

There seems to be something in this subject, which 
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blunts the perceptions, and darkens and confuses the 


understandings and moral feelings of men. Tell them 
that, of necessity, in every civilized society, there must 
be an infinite variety of conditions and employments, 
from the most eminent and intellectual, to the most 
servile and laborious ; that the negro race, from their 
temperament and capacity, are peculiarly suited to the 
situation which they occupy, and not less happy in it 
than any corresponding class to be found in the world; 
prove incontestibly that no scheme of emancipation 
could be carried into effect without the most intolerable 
mischiefs and calamities to both master and slave, or 
without probably throwing a large and fertile portion 
of the earth’s surface out of the pale of civilization—and 
you have done nothing. They reply, that whatever 
may be the consequence, you are bound to do right; 
that man has a right to himself, and man cannot have a 
property in man; that if the negro race be naturally 
inferior in mind and character, they are not less entitled 
to the rights of humanity ; that if they are happy in 
their condition, it affords but the stronger evidence of 
their degradation, and renders them still more objects 
of commiseration. They repeat, as the fundamental 
maxim of our civil policy, that all men are born free 
and equal, and quote from our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, “ that men are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

It is not the first time that I have had occasion to 
observe that men may repeat with the utmost confi- 
dence, some maxim or sentimental phrase, as self- 
evident or admitted truth, which is either palpably 
false or to which, upon examination, it will be found 
that they attach no definite idea. Notwithstanding 
our respect for the important document which declared 
our independence, yet if any thing be found in it, and 
especially in what may be regarded rather as its orna- 
ment than its substance—false, sophistical or unmean- 
ing, that respect should not screen it from the freest 
examination, 

All men are born free and equal. Is it not palpably 
nearer the truth to say that no man was ever born free, 
and that no two men were ever born equal? Man is 
born in a state of the most helpless dependence on 
others. He continues subject to the absolute control of 
others, and remains without many of the civil, and all 
of the political privileges of his society, until the period 
which the laws have fixed, as that at which he is sup- 
posed to attain the maturity of his faculties. Then 
inequality is further developed, and becomes infinite in 
every society, and under whatever form of government. 
Wealth and poverty, fame or obscurity, strength or 
weakness, knowledge or ignorance, ease or labor, 
power or subjection, mark the endless diversity in the 
condition of men. 

But we have not arrived at the profundity of the 
maxim. This inequality is ina great measure the re- 
sult of abuses in the institutions of society. They do 
not speak of what exists, but of what ought to exist. 
Every one should be left at liberty to obtain all the ad- 
vantages of society which he can compass, by the free 
exertion of his faculties, unimpeded by civil restraints. 
It may be said that this would not remedy the evils of 
society which are complained of. The inequalities to 
which [ have referred, with the misery resulting from 
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them, would exist in fact under the freest and most 
popular form of government that man could devise. 
But what is the foundation of the bold dogma so confi- 
dently announced? Females are human and rational 
beings. They may be found of better faculties and 
better qualified to exercise political privileges and to at- 
tain the distinctions of society than many men; yet 
who complains of the order of society by which they 
are excluded from them? For I do not speak of the few 
who would desecrate them; do violence to the nature 
which their Creator has impressed upon them; drag 
them from the position which they necessarily occupy 
for the existence of civilized society, and in which they 
constitute its blessing and ornament—the only position 
which they have ever occupied in any human society— 
to place them ina situation in which they would be 
alike miserable and .degraded. Low as we descend in 
combatting the theories of presumptuous dogmatists, it 
cannot be necessary to stoop to this. A youth of eigh- 
teen may have powers which cast into the shade those 
of any of his more advanced cotemporaries. He may 
be capable of serving or saving his country, and if not 
permitted to do so now, the occasion may have been 
lost forever. But he can exercise no political privilege 
or aspire to any political distinction. Itis said that of 
necessity, society must exclude from some civil and 
political privileges those who are unfitted to exercise 
them, by infirmity, unsuitableness of character, or de- 
fect of discretion ; that of necessity there must be some 
general rule on the subject, and that any rule which 
can be devised will operate with hardship and injustice 
on individuals. This is all that can be said and all 
that need be said. It is saying, in other words, that 
the privileges in question are no matter of natural right, 
but to be settled by convention, as the good and safety 
of society may require. If society should disfranchise 
individuals convicted of infamous crimes, would this be 
an invasion of natural right? Yet this would not be 
justified on the score of their moral guilt, but that the 
good of society required, or would be promoted by it. 
We admit the existence of a moral law, binding on so- 
cieties as on individuals. Society must act in good 
faith, No man or body of men has a right to inflict 
pain or privation on others, unless with a view, after 
fulland impartial deliberation, to prevent a greater evil. 
If this deliberation be had, and the decision made in 
good faith, there can be no imputation of moral guilt. 
Has any politician contended that the very existence of 
governments in which there are orders privileged by 
law, constitutes a violation of morality; that their con- 
linuance is a crime, which men are bound to put an end 
to without any consideration of the good or evil to result 
from the change? Yet this is the natural inference 
from the dogma of the natural equality of men as appli- 
ed to our institution of slavery—an equality not to be 
invaded without injustice and wrong, and requiring to 
be restored instantly, unqualifiedly, and without refer- 
ence to consequences. 

This is sufficiently common-place, but we are some- 
times driven to common-place. It is no less a false and 
shallow than a presumptuous philosophy, which theo- 
izes on the affairs of men as of a problem to be solved 
by some unerring rule of human reason, without refer- 
ence to the designs of a superior intelligence, so far as 
he has been pleased to indicate them, in their creation 


and destiny. Man is born to subjection. Not only 
during infancy is he dependant and under the congrol of 
others; at all ages, it is the very bias of his nature, that 
the strong and the wise should control the weak and 
the ignorant. So it has been since the days of Nimrod. 
The existence of some form of slavery in all ages and 
countries, is proof enough of this. He is born to sub- 
jection as he is born in sin and ignorance. To make 
any considerable progress in knowledge, the continued 
efforts of successive generations, and the diligent train- 
ing and unwearied exertions of the individual are re- 
quisite. To make progress in moral virtue, not less 
time and effort, aided by superior help, are necessary ; 
and it is only by the matured exercise of his knolwedge 
and his virtue, that he can attain to civil freedom. Of 
all things, the existence of civil liberty is most the result 
of artificial institution. The proclivity of the natural 
man is to domineer or to be subservient. A noble 
result indeed, but in the attaining of which, as in the 
instances of knowledge and virtue, the Creator, for his 
own purposes, has set a limit beyond which we can- 
not go. 

But he who is most advanced in knowledge, is most 
sensible of his own ignorance, and how much must for- 
ever be unknown to man in his present condition. As 
I have heard it expressed, the further you extend the 
circle of light, the wider is the horizon of darkness. 
He who has made the greatest progress in moral purity, 
is most sensible of the depravity, not only of the world 
around him, but of his own heart and the imperfection 
of his best motives, and this he knows that men must 
feel and lament so long as they continue men. So 
when the greatest progress in civil liberty has been 
made, the enlightened lover of liberty will know that 
there must remain much inequality, much injustice, 
much slavery, which no human wisdom or virtue will 
ever be able wholly to prevent or redress, As I have 
before had the honor to say to this society, the condition 
of our whole existence is but to struggle with evils—to 
compare them—to choose between them, and so far as 
we can, to mitigate them, To say that there is evil in 
any institution, is only to say that it is human, 

And can we doubt but that this long discipline and 
laborious process, by which men are required to work 
out the elevation and improvement of their individual 
nature and their social condition, is imposed for a great 
and benevolent end? Our faculties are not adequate 
to the solution of the mystery, why it should beso; but 
the truth is clear, that the world was not intended for 
the seat of universal knowledge or goodness or happi- 
ness or freedom. 

Man has been endowed by his Creator with certain ina- 
lienable rights, among which are life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. What is meant by the inalienable right 
of liberty? Has any one who has used the words ever 
asked himself this question? Does it mean that a man 
has no right to alienate his own liberty—to sell hira- 
self and his posterity for slaves? This would scem to 
be the more obvious meaning. When the word right is 
used, it has reference to some law which sanctions it, 
and would be violated by its invasion. It must refer 
either to the general Jaw of morality or the law of the 
country—the law of God or the law of man. If the 
law of any country permitted it, it would of course be 





absurd to say that the law of that country was violated 
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by such alienation. If it have any meaning in this re- 
spect, it must mean that though the law of the country 
permitted it, the man would be guilty of an immoral act 
who should thus alienate his liberty. A fit qustion for 
schoolmen to discuss, and the consequences resulting 
from its decision as important as from any of theirs. 
Yet who will say that the man pressed by famine and 
in prospect of death, would be criminal for such an act? 
Self-preservation as is truly said, is the first law of 
nature, High and peculiar characters, by elaborate 
cultivation, may be taught to prefer death to slavery, 
but it would be folly to prescribe this as a duty to the 
mass of mankind. 

If any rational meaning can be attributed to the sen- 
tence I have quoted, it is this:-~That the society, or 
the individuals who exercise the powers of government, 
are guilty of a violation of the law of God or of mo- 
rality, when by any law or public act, they deprive 
men of life or liberty, or restrain them in the pursuit 
of happiness. Yet every government does, and of ne- 
cessity must, deprive men of life and liberty for offences 
against society. Restrain them in the pursuit of hap- 
piness! Why all the laws of society are intended for 
nothing else but to restrain men from the pursuit of 
happiness, according to their own ideas of happiness or 
advantage—which the phrase must mean if it means 
any thing. And by what right does society punish by 
the loss of life or liberty ? Not on account of the moral 
guilt of the criminal—not by impiously and arrogantly 
assuming the prerogative of the Almighty, to dispense 
justice or suffering, according to moral desert. It is 
for ils own protection—it is the right of self defence. 
If there existed the blackest moral turpitude, which by 
its example or consequences, could be of no evil to 
society, government would have nothing to do with 
that. If an action, the most harmless in its moral 
character, could be dangerous to the security of society, 
society would have the perfect right to punish it. If 
the possession of a black skin would be otherwise 
dangerous to society, society has the same right to pro- 
tect itself by disfranchising the possessor of civil pri- 
vileges, and to continue the disability to his posterity, 
if the same danger would be incurred by its removal. 
Society inflicts these forfeitures for the security of the 
lives of its members ; it inflicts them for the security 
of their property, the great essential of civilization; it 
inflicts them also for the protection of its political in- 
stitutions ; the forcible attempt to overturn which, has 
always been justly regarded as the greatest crime ; and 
who has questioned its right so to inflict? “ Man can- 
not have property in man”—a phrase as full of meaning 
as, “‘who slays fat oxen should himself be fat.” Cer- 
tainly he may, if the laws of society allow it, and if 
it be on sufficient grounds, neither he nor society do 
wrong. 

And is it by this—as we must call it, however re- 
commended to our higher feelings by its associations— 
well-sounding, but unmeaning verbiage of natural 
equality and inalienable rights, that our lives are to be 
put in jeopardy, our property destroyed, and our politi- 
cal institutions overturned or endangered? If a people 
had on its borders a tribe of barbarians, whom no 
treaties or faith could bind, and by whose attacks they 
were constantly endangered, against whom they could 
devise no security, but that they should be exterminated 





or enslaved ; would they not have the right to enslave 
them, and keep them in slavery so long as the same 
danger would be incurred by their manumission ? If 
a civilized man and a savage were by chance placed 
together on a desolate island, and the former, by the 
superior power of civilization, would reduce the latter to 
subjection, would he not have the same right? Would 
this not be the strictest self-defence ? I do not now consi- 
der, how far we can make out a similar case to justify 
our enslaving of the negroes. I speak to those whocon- 
tend for inalienable rights, and that the existence of 
slavery always, and under all circumstances, involves 
injustice and crime. 

AsI have said, we acknowledge the existence of a 
morallaw. It is not necessary for us io resort to the 
theory which resolves all right into force. The exis- 
tence of such a law is imprinted on the hearts of all 
human beings. But though its existence be acknow- 
ledged, the mind of man has hitherto been tasked in 
vain to discover an unerring standard of morality. It 
isa common and undoubted maxim of morality, that 
you shall not do evil that good may come. You shall 
not do injustice or commit an invasion of the rights of 
others, for the sake of a greater ulterior good. But 
what is injustice, and what are the rights of others? 
And why are we not to commit the one or invade the 
others? It is because it inflicts pain or suffering, pre- 
sent or prospective, or cuts them off from enjoyment 
which they might otherwise attain. The Creator has 
sufficiently revealed to us that happiness is the great 
end of existence, the sole object of all animated and 
sentient beings. To this he has directed their aspira- 
tions and efforts, and we feel that we thwart his be- 
nevolent purposes when we destroy or impede that 
happiness. This is the only natural right of man. All 
other rights result from the conventions of society, and 
these, to be sure, we are not to invade, whatever good 
may appear to us likely to follow. Yet are we in no 
instance to inflict pain or suffering, or disturb enjoy- 
ment for the sake of producing a greater good? Is the 
madman not to be restrained who would bring destruc- 
tion on himself or others? Is pain not to be inflicted 
on the child, when it is the only means by which he 
can be effectually instructed to provide for his own 
future happiness? Is the surgeon guilty of wrong who 
amputates a limb to preserve life? Is it not the object 
of all penal legislation, to inflict suffering for the sake 
of greater good to be secured to society ? 

By what right is it that man exercises dominion over 
the beasts of the field ; subdues them to painful labor, 
or deprives them of life for his sustenance or enjoy- 
ment? They are not rational beings. No, but they 
are the creatures of God, sentient beings, capable of 
suffering and enjoyment, and entitled to enjoy accord- 
ing to the measure of their capacities. Does not the 
voice of nature inform every one, that he is guilty of 
wrong when he inflicts on them pain without necessity 
or object? If their existence be limited to the present 
life, it affords the stronger argument for affording them 
the brief enjoyment of which it is capable. It is be- 
cause the greater good is effected ; not only to man but 
to the inferior animals themselves. The care of man 
gives the boon of existence to myriads who would 
never otherwise have enjoyed it, and the enjoyment of 
their existence is better provided for while it lasts. It 
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belongs to the being of superior faculties to judge of the 
relations which shal! subsist between himself and infe- 
rior animals, and the use he shall make of them; and 
he may justly consider himself, who has the greater 
capacity of enjoyment, in the first instance. Yet he 
must do this conscientiously, and no doubt, moral guilt 
has been incurred by the infliction of pain on these 
animals, with no adequate benefit to be expected. I 
do no disparagement to the dignity of human nature, 
even in its humblest form, when I say that on the 
very same foundation, with the difference only of cir- 
cumstance and degree, rests the right of the civilized 
and cultivated man, over the savage and ignorant. It 
is the order of nature and of God, that the being of 
superior faculties and knowledge, and therefore of 
superior power, should control and dispose of those 
who are inferior. It-is as much in the order of nature, 
that men should enslave each other, as that other ani- 
mals should prey upon each other. I admit that he 
does this under the highest moral responsibility, and is 
most guilty if he wantonly inflicts misery or privation 
on beings more capable of enjoyment or suffering than 
brutes, without necessity or any view to the greater 
good which is to result. If we conceive of society 
existing without government, and that one man by his 
superior strength, courage or wisdom, could obtain the 
mastery of his fellows, he would have a perfect right 
todo so, He would be morally responsible for the use 
of his power, and guilty if he failed to direct them so as 
to promote their happiness as wel! as his own. Mo- 
ralists have denounced the injustice and cruelty which 
have been practised towards our aboriginal Indians, by 
which they have been driven from their native seats 
and exterminated—and no doubt with much justice. 
No doubt, much fraud and injustice has been practised 
in the circumstances and the manner of their removal. 
Yet who has contended that civilized man had no 
moral right to possess himself of the country? That 
he was bound to leave this wide and fertile continent, 
which is capable of sustaining uncounted myriads of 
a civilized race, to a few roving and ignorant barba- 
rians? Yet if any thing is certain, it is certain that 
there were no means by which he could possess the 
country, without exterminating or enslaving them. 
Savage and civilized man cannot live together, and 
the savage can only be tamed by being enslaved or by 
having slaves. By enslaving alone could he have pre- 
served them.* And who shall take upon himself to 
decide that the more benevolent course and more pleas- 
ing to God, was pursued towards them, or that it 
would not have been better that they had been enslaved 
generally, as they were in particular instances? It is a 
refined philosophy, and utterly false in its application 
to general nature, or the mass of human kind, which 
teaches that existence is not the greatest of all boons, 
and worthy of being preserved even under the most 
adverse circumstances. The strongest instinct of all 
animated beings sufficiently proclaims this. When the 
last red man shall have vanished from our forests, the 
sole remaining traces of his blood will be found among 
our enslaved population.t{ ‘The African slave trade 


* I refer to President Dew on this subject. 


tlt is not uncommon, especially in Charleston, to see slaves, 
after many descents and having mingled their blood with the 





Africans, possessing Indian hair and features. 


has given, and will give the boon of existence to mil- 
lions and millions in our country, who would otherwise 
never have enjoyed it, and the enjoyment of their 
existence is better provided for while it lasts. Or if, 
for the rights of man over inferior animals, we are 
referred to revelation, which pronounces—“ ye shal! 
have dominion over the beasts of the field, and over 
the fowls of the air,” we refer to the same which de- 
clares not the less explicitly— 

“ Both the bondmen and bondmaids which thou shalt 
have, shall be of the heathen that are among you. Of 
them shall you buy bondmen and bondmaids.” 

“ Moreover of the children of strangers that do so- 
journ among you, of them shall ye buy, and of their 
families that are with you, which they begot in your 
land, and they shall be your possession. And ye shall 
take them as an inheritance for your children after you, 
to inherit them by possession. They shall be your 
bondmen forever.” 

In moral investigations, ambiguity is often occasion- 
ed by confounding the intrinsic nature of an action, 
as determined by its consequences, with the motives of 
the actor, involving moral guilt or innocence. If poison 
be given with a view to destroy another, and it cures 
him of disease, the poisoner is guilty, but the act is 
beneficent in its results. If medicine be given witha 
view to heal, and it happens to kill, he who adminis- 
tered it is innocent, but the act is a noxious one. If 
they who begun and prosecuted the slave trade, 
practised horrible cruelties and inflicted much suffer- 
ing—as no doubt they did, though these have been much 
exaggerated—for merely selfish purposes, and with nc 
view to future good, they were morally most guilty. 
So far as unnecessary cruelty was practised, the motive 
and the act were alike bad. But if we could be sure 
that the entire effect of the trade has been to produce 
more happiness than would otherwise have existed, 
we must pronounce it good, and that it has happened 
in the ordering of God’s providence, to whom evil 
cannot be imputed. Moral guilt has not been imputed 
to Las Casas, and if the importation of African slaves 
into America, had the effect of preventing more suffer- 
ing than it inflicted, it was good, both in the motive and 
the result. I freely admit that, it is hardly possible to 
justify morally, those who begun and carried on the 
slave trade. No speculation of future good to be 
brought about could compensate the enormous amount 
of evil it occasioned. 

If we should refer to the common moral sense of 
mankind, as determined by their conduct in all ages 
and countries, for a standard of morality, it would seem 
to be in favor of slavery. The will of God, as deter- 
mined by utility, would be an infallible standard, if we 
had an unerring measure of utility. The Utilitarian 
Philosophy, as it is commonly understood, referring 
only to the animal wants and enjoyments, and phy- 
sical condition of man, is utterly false and degrading. 
If a sufficiently extended definition be given to utility, . 
so as to include every thing that may bea source of 
enjoyment or suffering, it is for the most part useless. 
How can you compare the pleasures resulting from the 
exercise of the understanding, the taste and the ima- 
gination, with the animal enjoyments of the senses— 
the gratification derived from a fine poem with that 
from a rich banquet ? How are we to weigh the pains 
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and enjoyments of one man highly cultivated and of 
great sensibility, against those of many men of blunter 
capacity for enjoyment or suffering? And if we could 
determine with certainty in what utility consists, we 
are so short-sighted with respect to consequences—the 
remote results of our best considered actions, are so 
often wide of our anticipations, or contrary to them, 
that we should still be very much in the dark. But 
though we cannot arrive at absolute certainty with 
respect to the utility of actions, it is always fairly 
matter of argument. Though an imperfect standard, 
it is the best we have, and perhaps the Creator did not 
intend that we should arrive at perfect certainty with 
regard to the morality of many actions. If after the 
most careful examination of consequences that we are 
able to make, with due distrust of ourselves, we im- 
partially and in good faith, decide for that which ap- 
pears likely to produce the greatest good, we are free 
from moral guilt. And I would impress most ear- 
nestly, that with our imperfect and limited faculties, and 
short-sighted as we are to the future, we can rarely, 
very rarely indeed, be justified in producing considera- 
ble present evil or suffering, in the expectation of re- 
mote future good—if indeed this can ever be justified. 

In considering this subject, I shall not regard it in 
the first instance in reference to the present position of 
the slave holding states, or the difficulties which lie in 
the way of their emancipating their slaves, but as a 
naked, abstract question—whether it is better that the 
institution of praedial and domestic slavery should, or 
should not’exist in civilized society. And though some 
of my remarks may seem to have such a tendency, let 
me not be understood as taking upon myself to deter- 
mine that it is better that it should exist. God forbid 
that the responsibility of deciding such a question 
should ever be thrown on me or my countrymen. But 
this I will say, and not without confidence, that it is in 
the power of no human intellect to establish the con- 
trary proposition—that it is better it should not exist. 
This is probably known but to one being, and con- 
cealed from human sagacity. 

There have existed in various ages, and we now see 
existing in the world, people in every stage of civiliza- 
tion, from the most barbarous to the most refined. 
Man, as I have said, is not born to civilization. He is 
born rude and ignorant. But it will be, I suppose, 
admitted that it is the design of his Creator that he 
should attain to civilization: That religion should be 
known, that the comforts and clegancies of life should 
be enjoyed, that letters and arts should be cultivated, 
in short, that there should be the greatest possible de- 
velopment of moral and intellectual excellence. It 
can hardly be necessary to say any thing of those who 
have extolled the superior virtues and enjoyments of 
savage life—a life of physical wants and sufferings, of 
continual insecurity, of furious passions and depraved 
vices. Those who have praised savage life, are those 
who have known nothing of it, or who have become 
savages themselves. ButasI have said, so far as reason 
or universal experience instruct us, the institution of 
slavery is an essential process in emerging from savage 
life. It must then produce good, and promote the 
designs of the Creator. 

I add further, that slavery anticipates the benefits of 
civilization, and retards the evils of civilization. The 








former part of this proposition has been so fully estab- 
lished by a writer of great power of thought—though 
I fear his practical conclusions will be found of little 
value—that it is hardly necessary to urge it.* Pro- 
perty—the accumulation of capital, as it is commonly 
called, is the first element of civilization. But to accu- 
mulate, or to use capital to any considerable extent, 
the combination of labor is necessary. In early stages 
of society, when people are thinly scattered over an 
extensive territory, the Jabor necessary to extensive 
works, cannot be commanded. Men are independent 
of each other. Having the command of abundance 
of land, no one will submit to be employed in the ser- 
vice of his neighbor. No one, therefore, can employ 
more capital than he can use with his own hands, or 
those of his family, nor have an income much beyond 
the necessaries of life. There can, therefore, be |ittle 
leisure for intellectual pursuits, or means of acquiring 
the comforts or elegancies of life. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to say however, that if a man has the com- 
mand of slaves, he may combine labor, and use capi- 
tal to any required extent, and therefore accumulate 
wealth. He shows that no colonies have been suc- 
cessfully planted without some sort of slavery. So we 
find the fact to be. It is only in the slave holding 
states of our confederacy, that wealth can be acquired 
by agriculture—which is the general employment of 
our whole country. Among us, we know that there is 
no one, however humble his beginning, who with per- 
severing industry, intelligence, and orderly and vir- 
tuous habits, may not attain to considerable opulence. 
So far as wealth has been accumulated in the states 
which do not possess slaves, it has been in cities by the 
pursuits of commerce, or lately, by manufactures. But 
the products of slave labor furnish more than two- 
thirds of the materials of our foreign commerce, which 
the industry of those states is employed in transporting 
and exchanging ; and among the slave holding states 
is to be found the great market for all the productions 
of their industry, of whatever kind. The prosperity 
of those states, therefore, and the civilization of their 
cities, have been for the most part created by the exist- 
ence of slavery. Even in the cities, but for a class of 
population, which our institutions have marked as ser- 
vile, it would be scarcely possible to preserve the ordi- 
nary habitudes of civilized life, by commanding the 
necessary menial and domestic service. 

Every stage of human society, from the most barbe- 
rous to the most refined, has its own peculiar evils to 
mark it as the condition of mortality ; and perhaps 
there is none but Omnipotence who can say in whicl 
the scale of good or evil most preponderates. We 
need say nothing of the evils of savage life. There is 
a state of society elevated somewhat above it, which is 
to be found in some of the more thinly peopled portions 
of our own country—the rudest agricultural state—- 
which is thus characterized by the author to whom | 
have referred. “The American of the back woods 
has often been described to the English as grossly igno- 
rant, dirty, unsocial, delighting in rum and tobacco, 
attached to nothing but his rifle, adventurous, restless, 


* The author of “ England and America.» We do, howevel, 
most indignantly repudiate his conclusion, that we are bound ” 
submit to a tariff of protection, as an expedient for retainil: 
our slaves “the force of the whole union, being required © 
preserve slavery, to keep down the slaves.”’ 
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more than half savage. Deprived of social enjoyments 
or excitements, he has recourse to those of savage life, 
and becomes (for in this respect the Americans degene- 
rate) unfit for society.” This is no very inviting pic- 
ture, which though exaggerated, we know not to be 
without likeness. The evils of sucha state, I suppose, 
will hardly be thought compensated by unbounded 
freedom, perfect equality, and ample means of subsis- 
tence. } 

But let us take another stage in the progress—which 
to many will appear to offer all that is desirable in ex- 
istence, and realize another Utopia. Let us suppose a 
state of society in which all shall have property, and 
there shall be no great inequality of property—in 
which society shall be so much condensed as to afford 
the means of social intercourse, without being crowded, 
so as to create difficulty in obtaining the means of sub- 
sistence—in which every family that chooses may have 
as much land as will employ its own hands, while 
others may employ their industry in forming such pro- 
ducts as it may be desirable to exchange with them. 
Schools are generally established, and the rudiments of 
education universally diffused. Religion is taught, and 
every village has its church, neat though humble, lifting 
its spire to Heaven. Here is a situation apparently 
the most favorable to happiness. 1 say apparently, 
for the greatest source of human misery is not in ex- 
ternal circumstances, but in men themselves—in their 
depraved inclinations, their wayward passions and per- 
verse wills. Here is room for all the petty competi- 
tion, the envy, hatred, malice and dissimulation, that 
torture the heart in what may be supposed the most 
sophisticated states of society ; and though less marked 
and offensive, there may be much of the licentiousness. 

But apart from this, in such a condition of society, 
if there is little suffering, there is little high enjoyment. 
The even flow of life forbids the high excitement which 
is necessary for it. If there is little vice, there is little 
place for the eminent virtues, which employ themselves 
in controlling the disorders and remedying the evils of 
society, which like war and revolution, call forth the 
highest powers of man, whether for good or for evil. 
If there is little misery, there is little room for benevo- 
lence. Useful public institutions we may suppose to 
be created, but not such as are merely ornamental. 
Elegant arts can be little cultivated, for there are no 
means to reward the artists nor the higher literature, 
for no one will have leisure or means to cultivate it for 
itsown sake. Those who acquire what may be called 
liberal education, will do so in order to employ it as 
the means of their own subsistence or advancement in 
a profession, and literature itself will partake of the 
sordidness of trade. In short, it is plain that in such a 
State of society, the moral and intellectual faculties 
cannot be cultivated to their highest perfection. 

But whether that which I have described be the 
most desirable state of society or no, it is certain that 
it cannot continue. Mutation and progress is the con- 
dition of human affairs. Though retarded for a time 
by extraneous or accidental circumstances, the wheel 
must roll on. The tendency of population is to be- 
come crowded, increasing the difficulty of obtaining 
subsistence. There will be some without any property 
xcept the capacity for labor. This they must sell to 


swelling the amount of their capital, and increasing 
inequality. The process still goes on. The number 
of laborers increases until there is a difficulty in ob- 
taining employment. Then competition is established. 
The remuneration of the laborer becomes gradually 
less and less; a larger and larger proportion of the 
product of his labor goes to swell the fortune of the 
capitalist ; inequality becomes still greater and more 
invidious, until the process ends in the establishment 
of such a state of things, as the same author describes 
as now existing in England. After a most imposing 
picture of her greatness and resources; of her supera- 
bounding capital, and all-pervading industry and enter- 
prize; of her public institutions for purposes of art, 
learning and benevolence; her public improvements, 
by which intercourse is facilitated, and the convenience 
of man subserved ; the conveniences and luxuries of 
life enjoyed by those who are in possession of fortune, 
or have profitable employments; of all, in short, that 
places her at the head of modern civilization, he pro- 
ceeds to give the reverse of the picture. And here I 
shall use his own words. “The laboring class com- 
pose the bulk of the people; the great body of the 
people ; the vast majority of the people—these are the 
terms by which English writers and speakers usually 
describe those whose only property is their labor.” 

“ Of comprehensive words, the two most frequently 
used in English politics, are distress and pauperism. 
After these, of expressions applied to the state of the 
poor, the most common are vice and misery, wretched- 
ness, sufferings, ignorance, degradation, discontent, de- 
pravity, drunkenness, and the increase of crime ; with 
many more of the like nature.” 

He goes on to give the details of this inequality and 
wretchedness, in terms calculated to sicken and appal 
one to whom the picture is new. ‘That he has painted 
strongly we may suppose ; but there is ample corrobo- 
rating testimony, if such were needed, that the repre- 
sentation is substantially just. Where so much misery 
exists, there must of course be much discontent, and 
many have been disposed to trace the sources of the 
former in vicious legislation, or the structure of govern- 
ment; and the author gives the various schemes, some- 
times contradictory, sometimes ludicrous, which pro- 
jectors have devised as a remedy for all this evil to 
which flesh is heir. That ill judged legislation may 
have sometimes aggravated the general suffering, or that 
its extremity may be mitigated by the well directed 
efforts of the wise and virtuous, there can be no doubt. 
One purpose for which it has been permitted to exist is, 
that it may call forth such efforts, and awaken powers 
and virtues which would otherwise have slumbered for 
want of object. But remedy there is none, unless it 
be to abandon their civilization. This inequality, this 
vice, this misery, this slavery, is the price of England’s 
civilization. They suffer the lot of humanity. But 
perhaps we may be permitted humbly to hope, that 
great, intense and widely spread as this misery un- 
doubiedly is in reality, it may yet be less so than in 
appearance. We can estimate but very, very imper- 
fectly the good and evil of individual condition, as of 
different states of society. Some unexpected solace 
arises to alleviate the severest calamity. Wonderful is 
the power of custom, in making the hardest condition 





those who have the means of employing them, thereby 


tolerable ; the most generally wretched life, has circum- 
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stances of mitigation, and moments of vivid enjoyment, 
of which the more seemingly happy can scarcely con- 
ceive; though the lives of individuals be shortened, the 
aggregate of existence is increased; even the various 
forms of death accelerated by want, familiarized to the 
contemplation, like death to the soldier on the field of 
battle, may become scarcely more formidable, than 
what we are accustomed to regard as nature’s ordinary 
outlets of existence. If we could perfectly analyze 
the enjoyments and sufferings of the most happy, and 
the most miserable man, we should perhaps be startled 
to find the difference so much less than our previous im- 
pressions had led us to conceive. Bat it is not for us 
to assume the province of omniscience. The particu- 
lar theory of the author quoted, seems to be founded on 
an assumption of this sort—that there is a certain stage 
in the progress, when there is a certain balance between 
the demand for labor, and the supply of it, which is 
more desirable than any other—when the territory is so 
thickly peopled that all cannot own land and cultivate 
the soil for themselves, but a portion will be compelled 
to sell their labor to others ; still leaving, however, the 
wages of labor high, and the laborer independent. It is 
plain, however, that this would in like manner partake 
of the good and the evil of other states of society. 
There would be less of equality and less rudeness, than 
in the early stages ; less civilization and less suffering, 
than in the latter. 

It is the competition for employment, which is the 
source of this misery of society, that gives rise to all ex- 
cellence in art and knowledge. When the demand for 
labor exceeds the supply, the services of the most ordi- 
narily qualified laborer will be eagerly retained. When 
the supply begins to exceed, and competition is estab- 
lished, higher and higher qualifications will be required, 
until at length, when it becomes very intense, none but 
the most consummately skilful can be sure to be em- 
ployed. Nothing but necessity can drive men to the 
exertions which are necessary so to qualify themselves. 
But it is not in arts, merely mechanical alone, that this 
superior excellence will be required. It will be extend- 
ed to every intellectual employment; and though this 
may not be the eflect in the instance of every individual, 
yet it will fix the habits and character of the society, 
and prescribe every where, aud in every department, 
the highest possible standard of attainment. 

But how is it that the existence of slavery as with us, 
will retard the evils of civilization? Very obviously. 
It is the intense competition of civilized life, that gives 
rise to the excessive cheapness of labor, and the exces- 
sive cheapness of labor, is the cause of the evils in 
question. Slave labor can never be so cheap as what is 
called free labor. Political economists have established 
as the natural standard of wages in a fully peopled 
country, the value of the laborer’s subsistence. I 
shall not stop to inquire into the precise truth of this 
proposition. It certainly approximates the truth. 
Where competition is intense, men will labor for a 
bare subsistence, and less than acompetent subsistence. 
The employer of free laborers obtains their services 
during the time of their health and vigor, without the 
charge of rearing them from infancy, or supporting 
them in sickness or old age. This charge is imposed on 
the employer of slave labor, who, therefore, pays higher 
wages, and cuts off the principal source of misery—the 





wants and sufferings of infancy, sickness, and old age. 
Laborers too will be less skilful, and perform less 
work—enhancing the price of that sort of labor. The 
poor laws of England are an attempt—but an awkward 
and empirical attempt—to supply the place of that 
which we should suppose the feelings of every human 
heart would declare to be a natural obligation—that he 
who has received the benefit of the laborer’s services 
during his health and vigor, should maintain him when 
he becomes unable to provide for his own support, 
They answer their purpose, however, very imperfectly, 
and are unjustly, and unequally imposed. There is no 
attempt to apportion the burden according to the bene. 
fit received—and perhaps there could be none. This is 
one of the evils of their condition. 

In periods of commercial revulsion and distress, like 
the present, the distress, in countries of free labor, falls 
principally on the laborers. In those of slave labor, it 
falls almost exclusively on the employer. In the for- 
mer, whena business becomes unprofitable, the employ- 
er dismisses his laborers or lowers their wages. But with 
us, it is the very period at which we are least able to 
dismiss our laborers ; and if we would not suffer a fur. 
ther loss, we cannot reduce their wages. To receive 
the benefit of the services of which they are capable, we 
must provide for maintaining their health and vigor. 
In point of fact, we know that this is accounted among 
the necessary expenses of management. If the income 
of every planter of the southern states were permanent- 
ly reduced one half, or even much more than that, it 
would not take one jot from the support and comforts 
of the slaves. And this can never be materially altered, 
until they shall become so unprofitable that slave- 
ry must be of necessity abandoned. It is probable 
that the accumulation of individual wealth will never 
be carried to quite so great an extent in a slave holding 
country, as in one of free labor ; but a consequence will 
be, that there will be less inequality and less suffering. 

Servitude is the condition of civilization. It was de- 
creed, when the command was given, “ be fruitful, and 
multiply and replenish the earth, and subdue it,” and 
when it was added, “in the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread.” And what human being shall arrogate to 
himself the authority to pronounce that our form of it is 
worse in itself, or more displeasing to God than thet 
which exists elsewhere? Shall it be said that the ser- 
vitude of other countries grows out of the exigency of 
their circumstances, and therefore society is not respon- 
sible for it? But if we know that in the progress of 
things it is to come, would it not seem the part of wis- 
dom and foresight, to make provision for it, and thereby, 
if we can, mitigate the severity of its evils? But the 
fact is not so. Let any one who doubts, read the book 
to which I have several times referred, and he may b 
satisfied that it was forced upon us by the extremest ex!- 
gency of circumstances, in a struggle for very existence. 
Without it, it is doubtful whether a white man woul’ 
be now existing on this continent—certain, that if there 
were, they would be in a state of the utmost destitution, 
weakness and misery. It was forced on us by neces 
sity, and further fastened upon us, by the superior al 
thority of the mother country. I, for one, neither 
deprecate nor resent the gift. Nor did we institute 
slavery. The Africans brought to us had been, speak: 
ing in the general, slaves in their own country, an 
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only underwent a change of masters. In the countries 
of Europe, and the states of our confederacy, in which 
slavery has ceased to exist, it was abolished by positive 
legislation. If the order of nature has been departed 
from, and a foreéd and artificial state of things intro- 
duced, it has been, as the experience of all the world 
declares, by them and not by us. 

That there are great evils in a society where slavery 
exists, and that the institution is liable to great abuse, 
Ihave already said. To say otherwise, would be to 
sty that they were not human. But the whole of 
human life is a system of evils and compensations. 
We have no reason to believe that the compensations 
with us are fewer, or smaller in proportion to the evils, 
than those of any other condition of society. Tell me 
of an evil or abuse; of an instance of cruelty, oppres- 
sion, licentiousness, crime or suffering, and I will point 
out, and often in five-fold degree, an equivalent evil or 
abuse in countries where slavery does not exist. 

Let us examine without blenching, the actual and al- 
leged evils of slavery, and the array of horrors which 
many suppose to be its universal concomitants. It is 
said that the slave is out of the protection of the law ; 
that if the law purports to protect him in life and limb, 
it is but imperfectly executed ; that he is still subject to 
excessive labor, degrading blows, or any other sort of 
torture, which a master pampered and brutalized by 
the exercise of arbitrary power, may think proper to 
inflict ; he is cut off from the opportunity of intellectual, 
moral, or religious improvement, and even positive 
enactments are directed against his acquiring the rudi- 
ments of knowledge; he is cut off forever from the 
hope of raising his condition in society, whatever may 
be his merit, talents, or virtues, and therefore deprived 
of the strongest incentive to useful and praiseworthy ex- 
ertion; his physical degradation begets a corresponding 
moral degradation ; he is without moral principle, and 
addicted to the lowest vices, particularly theft and 
falsehood ; if marriage be not disallowed, it is little bet- 
ter than a state of concubinage, from which results gene- 
ral licentiousness, and the want of chastity among 
females—this indeed is not protected by law, but is 
subject to the outrages of brutal lust; both sexes are 
liable to have their dearest affections violated ; to be 
sold like brutes; husbands to be torn from wives, chil- 
dren from parents ;—this is the picture commonly pre- 
sented by the denouncers of slavery. 

[t is a somewhat singular fact, that when there exist- 
ed in our state no law for punishing the murder of a 
slave, other than a pecuniary fine, there were, I will 
Venture to say, at least ten murders of freemen, for one 
murder of a slave. Yet it is supposed they are less 
Protected, or less secure than their masters, Why, they 
are protected by their very situation in society, and 
therefore less need the protection of law. With any 
other person than their master, it is hardly possible for 
them to come into such sort of collision as usually gives 
rise to furious and revengeful passions; they offer no 
temptation to the murderer for gain; against the mas- 
ler himself, they have the security of his own interest, 
and by his superintendence and authority, they are 
Protected from the revengeful passions of each other. I 
am by no means sure that the cause of humanity has 
been served by the change in jurisprudence, which has 
placed their murder on the same footing with that of a 





freeman. The change was made in subserviency to 
the opinions and clamor of others, who were utterly in- 
competent to form an opinion on the subject; and a 
wise act is seldom the result of legislation in this spirit. 
From the fact which I have stated, it is plain that they 
less need protection. Juries are, therefore, less willing 
to convict, and it may sometimes happen that the guilty 
will escape all punishment. Security is one of the com- 
pensations of their humble position. We challenge the 
comparison, that with us there have been fewer murders 
of slaves, than of parents, children, apprentices, and 
other murders, cruel and unnatural, in societies where 
slavery does not exist. 

But short of life or limb, various cruelties may be 
practised as the passions of the master may dictate. 
To this the same reply has been often given—that they 
are secured by the master’s interest. If the state of 
slavery is to exist at all, the master must have, and 
ought to have, such power of punishment as will com- 
pel them to perform the duties of their station. And is 
not this for their advantage as well as his? No human 
being ean be contented, who does not perform the du- 
ties of his station. Has the master any temptation to 
go beyond this? If he inflicts on him such punishment 
as wil! permanently impair his strength, he inflicts a 
loss on himself, and so if he requires of him excessive 
labor. Compare the hibor required of the slave, with 
those of the free agricultural, or manufacturing laborer 
in Europe, or even in the more thick!y peopled portions 
of the non-slave holding states of our confederacy— 
though these last are no fair subjects of cornparison— 
they enjoying, as I have said, in a great degree, the ad- 
vantages of slavery along with those of an early and 
simple state of society. Read the English parliamen- 
tary reports, on the condition of the manufacturing ope- 
ratives, and the children employed in factories. And 
such is the impotence of man to remedy the evils which 
the condition of his existence has imposed on him, that 
it is much to be doubted whether the attempts by legis- 
lation to improve their situation, will not aggravate its 
evils. They resort to this excessive labor as a choice 
of evils. If so, the amount of their compensation will 
be lessened also with the diminished labor ; for this is a 
matter which legislation cannot regulate. Is it the 
part of benevolence then to cut them off even from this 
miserable liberty of choice? Yet would these evils ex- 
ist in the same degree, if the laborers were the property 
of the master—having a direct interest in preserving 
their lives, their health and strength? Who buta dri- 
velling fanatic, has thought of the necessity of protect- 
ing domestic animals from the cruelty of their owners? 
And yet are not great and wanton cruelties practised on 
these animals? Compare the whole of the craelties in- 
flicted on slaves throughout our southern country, with 
those elsewhere, inflicted by ignorant and depraved por- 
tions of the community, on those whom the relations of 
society put into their power—of brutal husbands on their 
wives; of brutal parents—subdned against the strongest _ 
instincts of nature to that brutality by the extremity of 
their misery—on their children; of brutal masters on 
apprentices. And if it should be asked, are not similar 
cruelties inflicted, and miseries endured in your society ? 
[ answer in no comparable degree. The class in ques- 
tion are placed under the control of others, who are in- 
terested to restrain their excesses of cruelty or rage. 
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Wives are protected from their husbands, and children 
from their parents. And this is no inconsiderable com- 
pensation of the evils of our system ; and would so ap- 
pear, if we could form any conception of the immense 
amount of misery which is elsewhere thus inflicted. 
The other class of society, more elevated in their po- 
sition, are also (speaking of course in the general) more 
elevated in character, and more responsible to public 
opinion. 

But besides the interest of their master, there is 
another security against cruelty. The relation of mas- 
ter and slave, when there is no mischievous interference 
between them, is, as the experience of all the world de- 
clares, naturally one of kindness. As to the fact, we 
should be held interested witnesses, but we appeal to 
universal nature. Is it not natural that a man should 
be attatched to that which is his own, and which has 
contributed to his convenience, his enjoyment, or his 
vanity? This is felt even towards animals, and inani- 
mate objects. How much more towards a being of su- 
perior intelligence and usefulness, who can appreciate 
our feelings towards him, and return them? Is it not 
natural that we should be interested in that which is 
dependant on us for protection and support? Do not 
men every where contract kind feelings towards their 
dependants ? Is it not natural that men should be more 
attached to those whom they have long known—whom, 
perhaps, they have reared or been associated with from 
infancy—than to one with whom their connexion has 
been casual and temporary ? What is there in our at- 
mosphere or institutions, to produce a perversion of the 
general feelings of nature ? To be sure, in this as in all 
other relations, there is frequent cause of offence or ex- 


citement—on one side, for some omission of duty, on 
the other, on account of reproof or punishment inflicted. 
But this is common to the relation of parent and child ; 
and I will venture to say that if punishment be justly 
inflicted—and there is no temptation to inflict it un- 
justly—it is as little likely to occasion permanent es- 


trangement or resentment as in that case. Slaves are 
perpetual children. It is not the common nature of 
man, unless it be depraved by his own misery, to de- 
light in witnessing pain. It is more grateful to behold 
contented and cheerful beings, than sullen and wretched 
ones. That men are sometimes wayward, depraved 
and brutal, we know. That atrocious and brutal cru- 
elties have been perpetrated on slaves, and on those who 
were not slaves, by such wretches, we alsoknow. But 
that the institution of slavery has a natural tendency to 
form such a character, that such crimes are more com- 
mon, or more aggravated than in other states of society, 
or produce among us less surprise and horror, we ut- 
terly deny, and challenge the comparison. Indeed I 
have little hesitation in saying, that if full evidence 
could be obtained, the comparison would result in our 
favor, and that the tendency of slavery is rather to hu- 
manize than to brutalize. 

The accounts of travellers in oriental countries, give 
a very favorable representation of the kindly relations 
which exist between the master and slave; the latter 
being often the friend, and sometimes the heir of the for- 
mer. Generally, however, especially if they be Eng- 
lish travellers--if they say any thing which may seem 
to give a favorable complexion to slavery, they think it 
necessary to enter their protest, that they shall not be 





taken to give any sanction to slavery as it exists in 
America. Yet human nature is the same in all coun- 
tries. There are very obvious reasons why in those 
countries there should be a nearer approach to equality 
in their manners. The master and‘lave are often of 
cognate races, and therefore tend more to assimilate, 
There is in fact less inequality in mind and character, 
where the master is but imperfectly civilized. Less 
labor is exacted, because the master has fewer motives 
to accumulate. But is it an injury toa human being, 
that regular, if not excessive labor should be required 
of him? The primeval curse, with the usual benignity 
of providentixl contrivance, has been turned into the so- 
lace of an existence that would be much more intolerable 
without it. If they labor less, they are much more sub- 
ject to the outrages of capricious passion. If it were 
put to the choice of any human being, would he prefer 
to be the slave of a civilized man, or of a barbarian or 
semi-barbarian? But if the general tendency of the in- 
stitution in those countries is to create kindly relations, 
can it be imagined why it should operate differently in 
this? It is true, as suggested by President Dew—with 
the exception of the ties of close consanguinity, it forms 
one of the most intimate relations of society. And it 
will be more and more so, the longer it continues to ex- 
ist. The harshest features of slavery were created by 
those who were strangers to slavery—who supposed 
that it consisted in keeping savages in subjection by 
violence and terror. The severest laws to be found on 
our statute book, were enacted by such, and such are 
stili found to be the severest masters. As society be- 
comes settled, and the wandering habits of our country- 
men altered, there will be a larger and larger proportion 
of those who were reared by the owner, or derived to 
him from his ancestors, and who therefore will be more 
and more intimately regarded, as forming a portion of 
his family. 

It is true that the slave is driven to labor by stripes ; 
and if the object of punishment be to produce obedience 
or reformation, with the least permanent injury, it is 
the best method of punishment. But is it not intolera- 
ble, that a being formed in the image of his Maker, 
should be degraded by blows? This is one of the per- 
versions of mind and feeling, to which I shall have 
occasion again to refer. Such punishment would be 
degrading to a freeman, who had the thoughts and as- 
pirations of a freeman. In general it is not degrading 
to a slave, nor is it felt tobe so. The evil is the bodily 
pain. Is it degrading toa child? Or if in any particu- 
lar instance it would be so felt, it is sure not to be in- 
flicted—unless in those rare cases which constitute the 
startling and eccentric evils, from which no society is 
exempt, and against which no institutions of society 
can provide. 

The slave is cut off from the means of intellectual, moral, 
and religious improvement, and in consequence his mora 
character becomes depraved, and he addicted to degrading 
vices. The slave receives such instruction as qualifies 
him to discharge the duties of his particular station. 
The Creator did not intend that every individual huma® 
being should be highly cultivated, morally and intellec- 
tually, for as we have seen, he has imposed conditions 
on society which would render this impossible. Theré 
must be general mediocrity, or the highest cultivation 
must exist along with ignorance, vice, and degradatio": 
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But is there in the aggregate of society, less opportunity 
for intellectual and moral cultivation, on account of the 
existence of slavery? We must estimate institutions 


from their aggregate of good or evil. I refer to the 
views which [ have before expressed to this society. It 
is by the existence of slavery, exempting so large a 
portion of our citizens from the necessity of bodily 
labor, that we have a greater proportion than any other 
people, who have leisure for intellectual pursuits, and 
the means of attaining a liberal education. If we throw 
away this opportunity, we shall be morally responsible 
for the neglect or abuse of our advantages, and shall 
most unquestionably pay the penalty. But the blame 
will rest on ourselves, and not on the character of our 
institutions. 

I add further, notwithstanding that equality seems to 
be the passion of the day, if, as Providence has evidently 
decreed, there can be but a certain portion of intellec- 
tual excellence in any community, it is better that it 
should be unequally divided. It is better that a part 
should be fully, and highly cultivated, and the rest utter- 
ly ignorant. ‘Toconstitute a society, a variety of offices 
must be discharged, from those requiring but the lowest 
degree of intellectual power, to those requiring the very 
highest, and it should seem that the endowments ought 
to be apportioned according to the exigencies of the 
situation. Inthe course of human affairs, there arise 
difficulties which can only be comprehended, or sur- 
mounted by the strongest native power of intellect, 
strengthened by the most assiduous exercise, and en- 
riched with the most extended knowledge—and even 
these are sometimes found inadequate to the exigency. 
The first want of society is—leaders. Who shall esti- 
mate the value to Athens, of Solon, Aristides, Themis- 
tocles, Cymon, or Pericles? If society have not leaders 
qualified as I have said, they will have those who will 
lead them blindly to their loss and ruin. Men of no 
great native power of intellect, and of imperfect and 
superficial knowledge, are the most mischievous of all— 
none are so busy, meddling, confident, presumptuous, 
and intolerant. The whole of society receives the 
benefit of the exertions of a mind of extraordinary 
endowments. Of all communities, one of the least di- 
sirable, would be that in which imperfect, superficial, 
half-education should be universal. The first care of 
a state which regards its own safety, prosperity and 
honor, should be, that when minds of extraordinary 
power appear, to whatever department of knowledge, 
art or science, their exertions may be directed, the 
means should be provided of their most consummate 
cultivation. Next to this, that education should be as 
widely extended as possible. 

Odium has been east upon our legislation, on account 
of its forbidding the elements of education to be com- 
municated tu slaves. But in truth what injury is done 
to them by this? He who works during the day with 
his hands, does not read in intervals of leisure for his 
amusement, or the improvement of his mind—or the 
exceptions are so very rare, as scarcely to need the 
being provided for. Of the many slaves whom I have 
known capable of reading, I have never known one to 
read any thing but the Bible, and this task they imposed 
on themselves as matter of duty. Of all methods of 
religious instruction, however, this, of reading for them- 
selves, would be the most inefficient—their comprehen- 


sion is defective, and the employment is to them an 
unusual and laborious one. There are but very few 
who do not enjoy other means, more effectual for reli- 
gious instruction. There is no place of worship opened 
for the white population, from which they are excluded. 
I believe it a mistake, to say that the instructions there 
given are not adapted to their comprehension, or calcu- 
lated to improve them. If they are given as they 
ought to be—practically, and without pretension, and 
are such as are generally intelligible to the free part of 
the audience, comprehending all grades of intellectual 
capacity, they will not be unintelligible to slaves. I 
doubt whether this be not better than instruction, ad- 
dressed specially to themselves—which they might look 
upon as a device of the master’s, to make them more 
obedient and profitable to himself. Their minds, gene- 
rally, shew a strong religious tendency, and they are 
fond of assuming the office of religious instructers to 
each other; and perhaps their religious notions are not 
much more extravagant than those of a large portion 
of the free population of our country. I am not sure 
that there is a much smaller proportion of them, than 
of the free population, who make some sort of religious 
profession. It is certainly the master’s interest that they 
should have proper religious sentiments, and if he fails 
in his duty towards them, we may be sure that the con- 
sequences will be visited not upon them, but upon him. 

If there were any chance of their elevating their 
rank and condition in society, it might be matter of 
hardship, that they should be debarred those rudiments 
of knowledge which open the way to further attain- 
ments. But this they know cannot be, and that further 
attainments would be useless to them. Of the evil of 
this, I shall speak hereafter. A knowledge of reading, 
writing, and the elements of arithmetic, is convenient 
and important to the free Jaborer, who is the transactor 
of his own affairs, and the guardian of his own inte- 
rests—but of what use would they be to the slave? 
These alone do not elevate the mind or character, if 
such elevation were desirable. 

If we estimate their morals according to that which 
should be the standard of a free man’s morality, then I 
grant they are degraded in morals—though by no means 
to the extent which those who are unacquainted with 
the institution seem to suppose. We justly suppose, 
that the Creator will require of man, the performance 
of the duties of the station in which his providence has 
placed him, and the cultivation of the virtues which 
are adapted to their performance; that he wil! make 
allowance for all imperfection of knowledge, and the 
absence of the usual helps and motives which lead 
to self-correction and improvement. The degradation 
of morals relates principally to loose notions of honesty, 
leading to petty thefis; to falsehood and to licentious 
intercourse between the sexes. Though with respect 
even to these, | protest against the opinion which seems 
to be elsewhere entertained, that they are universal, or 
that slaves, in respect to them, might not well beara 
comparison with the lowest laborious class of other. 
countries. But certainly there is much dishonesty lead- 
ing to petty thefts. It leads, however, to nothing else. 
They have no contracts or dealings which might bea 
temptation to fraud, nor do I know that their characters 
have any tendency that way. They are restrained by 





the constant, vigilant, and interested superintendence 
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which is exercised over them, from the commission of 
offences of greater magnitude—even if they were dis- 
posed to them—which I am satisfied they are not. 
Nothing is so rarely heard of, as an atrocious crime 
committed by a slave ; especially since they have worn 
off the savage character which their progenitors brought 
with them from Africa. Their offences are confined 
to petty depredations, principally for the gratification 
of their appetites, and these for reasons already given, 
are chiefly confined to the property of their owner, 
which is most exposed to them, They could make no 
use of a considerable booty, if they should obtain it. 
It is plain that this is a less evil to society in its conse- 
quences and example, than if committed by a freeman, 
who is master of his own time and actions. With refe- 
rence to society then, the offence is less in itself—and 
may we not hope that it is less in the sight of God. A 
slave has no hope that by a course of integrity, he can 
materially elevate his condition in society, nor can his 
offence materially depress it, or affect his means of 
support, or that of his family. Compared to the free- 
man, he has no character to establish or to lose. He 
has not been exercised to self-government, and being 
without intellectual resources, can less resist the solici- 
tations of appetite. Theft in a freeman is a crime; in 
a slave, it is a vice. I recollect to have heard it said, in 
reference to some question of a slave’s theft which was 
agitated in a court, “courts of justice have no more to 
do with a slave’s stealing, than with his lying—that is 
a matter for the domestic forum.” It was truly said— 
the theft of a slave is no offence against society. Com- 
pare all the evils resulting from this, with the enormous 
amount of vice, crime and depravity, which in an Euro- 
pean, 6r one of our northern cities, disgusts the mora! 
feelings, and render life and property insecure. So with 
respect to his falsehood, I have never heard or observ- 
ed, that slaves have any peculiar proclivity to false- 
hood, unless it be in denying, or concealing their own 
offences, or those of their fellows. I have never heard 
of falsehood told by a slave for a malicious purpose. 
Lies of vanity are sometimes told, as among the weak 
and ignorant of other conditions. Falsehood is not 
attributed to an individual charged with an offence be- 
fore a court of justice, who pleads not guilty—and cer- 
tainly the strong temptation to escape punishment, in 
the highest degree extenuates, if it does not excuse, 
falsehood told by a slave. If the object be to screen a 
fellow slave, the act bears some semblance of fidelity, 
and perhaps truth could not be told without breach of 
confidence. I know not how to characterize the false- 
hood of a slave. 

It has often been said by the denouncers of slavery, 
that marriage does not exist among slaves. It is difti- 
cult to understand this, unless wilful falsehood were 
intended, We know that marriages are contracted ; 
may be, and often are, solemnized with the forms usual 
among other classes of society, and often faithfully ad- 
hered to during life. The law has not provided for 
making those marriages indissoluble, nor could it do so. 
If a man abandons his wife, being without property, 
and being both property themselves, he cannot be re- 
quired to maintain her. If he abandons his wife, and 
lives in a state of concubinage with another, the law 
cannot punish him for bigamy. It may perhaps be 


law from the outrages of violence. I answer, as with 
respect to their lives, that they are protected by man- 
ners, and their position. Who ever heard of such out- 
rages being offered? At leastas seldom, f{ will venture 
to say, as in other communities of different forms of 
polity. One reason doubtless may be, that often there 
is do disposition to resist. Another reason also may be, 
that there is little temptation to such violence, as there 
is so large a proportion of this class of females who set 
little value on chastity, and afford easy gratification to 
the passions of men. It might be supposed, from the 
representations of some writers, that a slave holding 
country were one wide stew for the indulgence of 
unbridled lust. Particular instances of intemperate and 
shameless debauchery are related, which may perhaps 
be true, and it is left to be inferred that this is the uni- 
versal state of manners. Brutes and shameless de- 
bauchees there are in every country; we know that if 
such things are related as general or characteristic, the 
representation is false. Who would argue from the 
existence of a Col. Chartres in England, or of some 
individuals who might, perhaps, be named in other por- 
tions of this country, of the horrid dissoluteness of 
manners occasioned by the want of the institution of 
slavery. Yet the argument might be urged quite as 
fairly, and it really seems to me with a little more jus- 
tice—for there such depravity is attended with much 
more pernicious consequences. Yet let us not deny or 
extenuate the truth. It is true that in this respect the 
morals of this class are very loose, (by no means so 
universally so as is often supposed,) and that the pas- 
sions of men of the superior caste, tempt and find ‘grati- 
fication in the easy chastity of the females. This is 
evil, and to be remedied, if we can do so, without the 
introduction of greater evil. But evil is incident to 
every condition of society, and as I have said, wé have 
only to consider in which institution it most predomi- 
nates, 

Compare these prostitutes of our country, (if it is not 
injustice to call them so,) and their condition with those 
of other countries—the seventy thousand prostitutes of 
London, or of Paris, or the ten thousand of New York, 
or our other northern cities. Take the picture given of 
the first, from the author whom I have before quoted. 
“The laws and customs of England, conspire to sink 
this class of English women into a state of vice and mi- 
sery, below that which necessarily belongs to their 
condition, Hence, their extreme degradation, their 
troopers’ oaths, their love of gin, their desperate reck- 
lessness, and the shortness of their miserable lives.” 


“ English women of this class, or rather girls, for few 
of them live to be women, die like sheep with the rot; 
so fast that soon there would be none left, if a fresh 
supply were not obtained equal to the number of deaths. 
But a fresh supply is always obtained without the least 
trouble : seduction easily keeps pace with prostitution 
or mortality. Those that die, are, like factory children 
that die, instantly succeeded by new competitors for 
misery and death.” There is no hour of a summer's oF 
a winter’s night, in which there may not be found in 
the streets a ghastly wretch expiring under the double 
tortures of disease and famine, Though less aggrava 
ted in its features, the picture of prostitution in New 
York or Philadelphia would be of like character. 

In such communities, the unmarried woman wh? 





meant that the chastity of wives is not protected by 


becomes a mother, is an outcast from society—and 
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though sentimentalists lament the hardship of the case, | purity of manners, among the free females of the slave 
itis justly and necessarily so. She is cut off from the| holding states. Such an imputation, however, and 
hope of useful and profitable employment, and driven | made in coarse terms, we have never heard here—here 


by necessity to further vice. Her misery, and the 
hopelessness of retrieving, render her desperate, until 
she sinks into every depth of depravity, and is prepared 
for every crime that can contaminate and infest society. 
She has given birth to a human being, who, if it be so 
unfortunate as to survive its miserable infancy, is com- 
monly educated to a like course of vice, depravity and 
crime. 

Compare with this the female slave under similar cir- 
cumstances. She is not a less useful member of society 
than before. If shame be attached to her conduct, it 
js such shame as would be elsewhere felt for a venial 
impropriety. She has not impaired her means of sup- 
port, nor materially impaired her character, or lowered 
her station in society; she has done no great injury to 
herself, or any other human being. Her offspring is 
nota burden, but an acquisition to her owner; his sup- 
port is provided for, and he is brought up to usefulness ; 
if the fruit of intereourse with a freeman, his eondition 
is, perhaps, raised somewhat above that of his mother. 
Under these circumstanees, with imperfect knowledge, 
tempted by the strongest of human passions—unre- 
strained by the motives which operate to restrain, but 
are so often found insufficient to restrain the conduct of 
females elsewhere, can it be matter of surprise that she 
should so often yield to the temptation? Is not the 
evil less in itself, and in reference to society—much less 
in the sight of God and man? As was said of theft— 
the want of chastity, which among females of other 
countries, is sometimes vice, sometimes crime—among 
the free of our own, much more aggravated; among 
slaves, hardly deserves a harsher term than that of 
weakness. I have heard of complaint made by a free 
prostitute, of the greater countenance and indulgence 
shown by society towards colored persons of her pro- 
fession, (aways regarded as of an inferior and servile 
class, though individually frec,) than to those of her 
own complexion. The former readily obtain employ- 
ment; are even admitted into families, and treated with 
some degree of kindness and familiarity, while any ap- 
proach to intercourse with the latter is shunned as con- 
tamination. The distinetion is habitually made, and it 
is founded on the unerring instinet cf nature. The co- 
lored prostitute is, in fact, a far less contaminated and 
depraved being. Still many, in spite of temptation, 
do preserve a perfectly virtuous conduct, and I imagine 
it hardly ever entered into the mind of one of these, that 
she was likely to be forced from it by authority or 
violence. 

It may be asked, if we have no prostitutes from the 
free class of society among ourselves. I answer in no 
assignable proportion. With general truth, it might 
be said, thatthere are none. When sucha case occurs, 
it is among the rare evils of society. And apart from 
other and better reasons, which we believe to exist, it 
is plain that it must be so, from the comparative absence 
of temptation. Our brothels, comparatively very few— 
and these should not be permitted to exist at all—are 
filled, for the most part, by importation from the cities 
of our confederate states, where slavery does not exist. 
In return for the benefits which they receive from our 
slavery, along with tariffs, libels, opinions, moral, reli- 
gious, or political—they furnish us also with a supply 
of thieves and prostitutes. Never, but in a single in- 
Stance, have { heard of an imputation on the general 














where divorce was never known—where no court was 
ever polluted by an action for criminal conversation 
with a wife—where it is related rather as matter of tra- 
dition, not unmingled with wonder, that a Carolinian 
woman of education and family, proved false to her 
conjugal faith—an imputation deserving only of such 
reply as self-respect would forbid us to give, if respect 
for the author of it did not. And can it be doubted, 
that this purity is caused by, and is a compensation for 
the evils resulting from the existence of an enslaved 
class of more relaxed morals? 

It is mostly the warm passions of youth, which give 
rise to licentious intercourse. But I do not hesitate to 
say, that the intercourse which takes place with en- 
slaved females, is less depraving in its effects, than 
when it is carried on with females of their own caste. 
In the first place, as like attracts like, that which is un- 
like repels; and though the strength of passion be suf- 
ficient to overcome the repulsion, still the attraction is 
less. He feels that he is connecting himself with one 
of an inferior and servile caste, and that there is some- 
thing of degradation in the act. The intercourse is 
generally casual; he does not make her habitually an 
associate, and is less likely to receive any taint from 
her habits and manners. He is less liable to those ex- 
traordinary fascinations, with which worthless women 
sometimes entangle their victims, to the utter destruc- 
tion of all principle, worth and vigor of character. The 
female of his own race offers greater allurements. The 
haunts of vice often present a shew of elegance, and 
various luxury tempts the senses. They are made an 
habitual resort, and their inmates associate, till the 
general character receives a taint from the corrupted 
atmosphere. Not only the practice is licentious, but 
the understanding is sophisticated; the moral feelings 
are bewildered, and the boundaries of virtue and vice 
confused. Where such licentiousness very extensively 
prevails, society is rotten to the heart. 

But is it asmall compensation for the evils attending 
the relation of the sexes among the enslaved class, 
that they have universally the opportunity of indulging 
the first instinct of nature, by forming matrimonial 
connexions? What painful restraint—what constant 
effort to struggle against the strongest impulses, are 
habitually practised elsewhere, and by other classes? 
And they must be practised, unless greater evils would 
be encountered. On the one side, all the evils of vice, 
with the miseries to which it leads—on the other, a 
marriage cursed and made hateful by want, the suffer- 
ings of children, and agonizing apprehensions con- 
cerning their future fate. Is it a small good, that the 
slave is free from all this? He knows that his own 
subsistence is secure, and that his children will be in as 
good a condition as himself. To arefined and intellec- 
tual nature, it may not be difficult to practise the re- 
straint of which I have spoken. But the reasoning 
from such to the great mass of mankind, is most falla- 
cious. To these, the supply of their natural and physi- - 
cal wants, and the indulgence of the natural domestic 
affections, must, for the most part, afford the greatest 
good of which they are capable. To the evils which 
sometimes attend their matrimonial connexions, arising 
from their looser morality, slaves, for obvious reasons, 
are comparatively insensible. I am no apologist of 
vice, nor would I extenuate the conduct of the profli- 
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gate and unfeeling, who would violate the sanctity of 
even these engagements, and occasion the pain which 
such violations no doubt do often inflict. Yet such is 
the truth and we cannot make it otherwise. We know, 
that a woman’s having been before a mother, is very 
seldom indeed an objection to her being made a wife. 
I know perfectly well how this will be regarded by a 
class of reasoners or declaimers, as imposing a character 
of deeper horror on the whole system; but still, I will 
say, that if they are to be exposed to the evil, itis mercy 
that the sensibility to it chould be blunted. Is it no 
compensation also for the vices incident to slavery, 
that they are, to a great degree, secured against the 
temptation to greater crimes and more atrocious vices, 
and the miseries which attend them; against their own 
disposition to indolence, and the profligacy which is 
its common result? 

But if they are subject to the vices, they have also 
the virtues of slaves. Fidelity—often proof against all 
temptation, even death itself; an eminently cheerful | 
and social temper; what the Bible imposes as a duty, 





replied—it is because they labor under a sterner com- 
pulsion. The laws interpose no obstacle to their rais 
ing their condition in society. °Tis a great boon; but 
as to the great mass, they know that they never will be 
able to raise it—and it should seem not very important 
in effect, whether it be the interdict of law, or imposed 
by the circumstances of the society. One in a thou- 
sand is successful. But does his success compensate 
for the sufferings of the many who are tantalized, baf- 
fled, and tortured in vain attempts to attain a like re- 
sult? If the individual be conscious of intellectual 
power, the suffering is greater. Even where success 
is apparently attained, he sometimes gains it but to 
die; or with all capacity to enjoy it, exhausted—worn 
out in the struggle with fortune. If it be true that the 
African is an inferior variety of the human race, of less 
elevated character, end more limited intellcet, is it not 
desirable that the inferior laboring class should be 
made up of such, who will conform to their condition 
without painful aspirations, and vain struggles ? 

The slave is certainly liable to be sold. But, perhaps, 


but which might seem an equivocal virtue in the code | jt may be questioned, whether this is a greater evil 


of modern morality—submission to constituted autho- | 
rity, and a disposition to be attached to, as well as to 


than the liability of the laborer, in fully peopled coun- 
tries, to be dismissed by his employer, with the uncer- 


respect those whom they are taught to regard as supe- | tainty of being able to obtain employment, or the 
riors. They may have all the knowledge which will) means of subsistence elsewhere. With us, the em- 
make them useful in the station in which God has been | ployer cannot dismiss his laborer without providing 
pleased to place them, and may cultivate the virtues him with another employer. His means of subsistence 
which will render them acceptable to him. But what’ are secure, and this is a compensation for much. He 
has the slave of any country to do with heroic virtues, | js also liable to be separated from wife or child—though 
liberal knowledge, or elegant accomplishments? It is) not more frequently, that I am aware of, than the exi- 
for the master; arising out of his situation—imposed | gency of their condition compels the separation of fami- 
on him as duty—dangerous and disgraceful if neg- | lies among the laboring poor elsewhere; but from 


lected—to compensate for this, by his own more asidu- 
ous cultivation of the more generous virtues, and libe- 
ral attainments. 

It has been supposed one of the great evils of slavery, 
that it affords the slave no opportunity of raising him- 
self to a higher rank in society, and that he has, there- 
fore, no inducement to meritorious exertion, or the cul- 
tivation of his faculties. The indolence and careless- 
ness of the slave, and the less productive quality of his 
labor, are traced to the want of such excitement. The 
first compensation for this disadvantage, is his security. 
If he can rise no higher, he is just in the same degree 
seeured against the chances of falling lower. 


for man to be freed from the perturbations of hope and 
fear, or to be exposed to their vicissitudes. But I sup- 
pose there could be little question with respect to a 
situation, in which the fears must greatly predominate 
over the hopes. And such, I apprehend, to be the con- 





It has | 


been sometimes made a question whether it were better | 
! 





dition of the laboring poor in countries where slavery 
does not exist. 
there is continual apprehension for the future—for 
themselves—for their children—of sickness and want, 
if not of actual starvation. They expect to improve 
their circumstances! Would any person of ordinary 
candor, say that there is one in a hundred of them, who 
does not well know, that with all the exertion he can 
make, it is out of his power materially to improve his 
circumstances? I speak not so much of menial ser- 
vants, who are generally of a superior class, as of the 
agricultural and manufacturing laborers. They labor 
with no such view. It is the instinctive struggle to 
preserve existence—and when the superior efficiency of 
their labor over that of our slaves is pointed out, as be- 


If not exposed to present suffering, | 





ing animated by a freeman’s hopes, might it not welljbe 





native characier and temperament, the separation is 
much less severely felt. And it is one of the compen- 
sations, that he may sustain these relations without 
suffering a still severer penalty for the indulgence. 

The love of liberty is a noble passion—to have the 
free, uncontrolled disposition of ourselves, our words 
and actions. But alas! it is one in which we know 
that a large portion of the human race can never be 
gratified. It is mockery, to say that the laborer any 
where has such disposition of himself; though there 
may be an approach to it in some peculiar, and those, 
perhaps, not the most desirable, states of suciety. But 
unless he be properly disciplined and prepared for its 
enjoyment, itis the most fatal boon that could be con- 
ferred—fatal to himself andothcrs. If slaves have less 
freedom of action than other laborers, which 1 by no 
means admit, they are saved in a great degree from the 
responsibility of self-government, and the evils spring- 
ing from their own perverse wills. Those who have 
looked most closely into life, and know how great 2 
portion of human misery is derived from these sources— 
the undecided and wavering purpose, producing inel- 
fectual exertion, or indolence with its thousand attend- 
ant evils—the wayward conduct—intemperance or pro- 
fligacy—will most appreciate this benefit. ‘Vhe line of 
a slave’s duty is marked out with precision, and he has 
no choice but to follow it. He is saved the double diffi- 
culty, first of determining the proper course for himself, 
and then of summoning up the energy which will sus 
tain him in pursuing it. 

If some superior power should impose on the labori- 
ous poor of any other country this, as their unaltera 
ble condition—you shall be saved from the torturing 
anxiety concerning your own future support, and that 
of your children, which now pursues you through life, 
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and haunts you in death—you shall be under the ne- 
cessity of regular and healthful, though not excessive 
labor—in return, you shali have the ample supply of 
your natural wants—you may follow the instinct of na- 
ture in becoming parents, without apprehending that 
this supply will fail yourselves or your children—you 
shall be supported and relieved in sickness, and in old 
age wear out the remains of existence among familiar 
scenes and accustomed associates, without being driven 
to beg, or to resort to the hard and miserable charity of 
a work house—you shall of necessity be temperate, and 
shall have neither the temptation nor opportunity to 
commit great crimes, or practice the more destructive 
vices—how inappreciable would the boon be thought! 
And is not this a very near approach to the condition of 
our slaves? The evils of their situation they but lightly 
feel, and would hardly feel at all, if they were not sedu- 
lously instructed into sensibility. Certain it is, that if 
their fate were at the absolute disposal of acouncil of 
the most enlightened philanthropists in christendom, 
with unlimited resources, they could place them in no 
situation so favorable to themselves, as that which they 
atpresent occupy. But whatever good there may be, or 
whatever mitigation of evil, it is worse than valueless, 
because it is the result of slavery. 

I am aware, that however often answered, it is likely 
to be repeated again and again—how can that institu- 
tion be tolerable, by which a large class of society is 
cut off from the hope of improvement in knowledge; 
to whom blows are not degrading; theft no more than 
a fault; falsehood and the want of chastity almost 
venial, and in which a husband or parent looks with 
comparative indifference, on that which, to a freeman, 
would be the dishonor of a wife or child? 

But why not, if it produces the greatest aggregate 
of good? Sin and ignorance are only evils because 
they lead to misery. It is not our institution, but the 
institution of nature, that in the progress of society a 
portion of it should be exposed to want, and the misery 
which it brings, and therofore involved in ignorance, 
vice, and depravity. In anticipating some of the good, 
we also anticipate a portion of the evil of civilization. 
But we have it in a mitigated form. The want and 
the misery are unknown; the ignorance is less a mis- 
fortune, because the being is not the guardian of him- 
self, and partly on account of that involuntary igno- 
rance, the vice is less vice—less hurtful to man, and 
less displeasing to God. 

There is something in this word slavery which 
seems to partake of the qualities of the insane root, 
and distempers the minds of men. That which would 
be true in relation to one predicament, they misapply 
to another, to which it has no application at all. Some 
of the virtues of a freeman would be the vices of slaves. 
To submit to a blow, would be degrading to a freeman, 
because he is the protector of himself. It-is not de- 
grading to a slave— neither is it to a priest or a woman. 
And is it a misfortune that it should be so? The free- 
man of other countries is compelled to submit to indig- 
nities hardly more endurable than blows—indignities 
to make the sensitive feelings shrink, and the proud 
heart swell ; and this very name of freeman gives them 
double rancor. If when a man is born in Europe, it 
were certainly foreseen that he was destined to a life of 
painful labor—to obscurity, contempt and privation— 
would it not be mercy that he should be reared in ig- 
horance and apathy, and trained to the endurance of 
the evils he must encounter? It is not certainly fore- 
Seen as to any individual, but it is foreseen as to the 





great mass of those born of the laboring poor; and it is 
for the mass, not for the exception, that the institu- 
tions of society are to provide. Is itnot better that the 
character and intellect of the individual should be suit- 
ed to the station which he is to oceupy? Would you 
do a benefit to the horse or the ox, by giving him a 
cultivated understanding or fine feelings? So far as 
the mere laborer has the pride, the knowledge, or the 
aspirations of a freeman, he is unfitted for his situation, 
and must doubly feel its infelicity. If there are sordid, 
servile, and laborious offices to be performed, is it not 
better that there should be sordid, servile, and labo- 
rious beings to perform them? If there were infallible 
marks by which individuals of inferior intellect, and 
inferior character, could be selected at their birth— 
would not the interests of society be served, and would 
not some sort of fitness seem to require, that they 
should be selected for the inferior and servile offices ? 
And if this race be generally marked by such inferiori- 
ty, is it not fit that they should fill them ? 

I am well aware that those whose aspirations are after 
astate of society from which evil shall be banished, 
and who look in life for that which life will never af- 
ford, contemplate: that all the offices of life may be 
performed without contempt or degradation—all be 
regarded as equally liberal, or equally respected. But 
theorists cannot control Nature and bend her to their 
views, and the inequality of which I have before spo- 
ken, is deeply founded in Nature. The offices which 
employ knowledge and intellect, will always be regard- 
ed as more liberal than those which only require the 
labor of the hands. When there is competition for em- 
ployment, he who gives it bestows a favor, and it will 
be so received. He will assume superiority from the 
power of dismissing his laborers, and from fear of this, 
the latter will practice deference, often amounting to 
servility. Such in time will become the established 
relation between the employer and the employed, the 
rich and the poor. If want be accompanied with sor- 
didness and squalor, though it be pitied, the pity will 
be mixed with some degree of contempt. If it lead to 
misery, and misery to vice, there will be disgust and 
aversion. What is the essential character of slavery, 
and in what does it differ from the servitude of other 
countries? If I should venture on a definition, I 
should say that where a man is compelled to labor at 
the will of another, and to give him much the greater 
portion of the product of his labor, there slavery exists ; 
and it is immaterial by what sort of compulsion the will 
of the laborer is subdued. It is what no human being 
would do without some sort of compulsion. He can- 
not be compelled to labor by blows. No—-but what 
difference does it make, if you can inflict any other 
sort of torture which will be equally effectual in subdu- 
ing the will? if you can starve him, or alarm him for 
the subsistence of himself or his family? And is it not 
under this compulsion that the freeman labors? I do 
not mean in every particular case, but in the general. 
Will any one be hardy enough to say that he is at his 
own disposal, or has the government of himself? True, 
he may change his employer if he is. dissatisfied with 
his conduct towards him; but this is a privilege he - 
would in the majority of cases gladly abandon, and 
render the connexion between them indissoluble. 
There is far less of the interest and attachment in his 
relation to his employer, which so often exists between 
the master and the slave, and mitigates the condition 
of the latter. An intelligent English traveller has cha- 
racterized as the most miserable and degraded of all 
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beings, ‘‘a masterless slave.” And is not the condi- 
tion of the laboring poor of other countries too often 
that of masterless slaves ? Take the following descrip- 
tion of a free laborer, no doubt highly colored, quoted 
by the author to whom I have before referred. 

“ What is that defective being, with calfless legs and 
stooping shoulders, weak in body and mind, inert, pu- 
sillanimous and stupid, whose premature wrinkles and 
furtive glance, tell of misery and degradation? That is 
an English peasant or pauper, for the words are syno- 
nimous. His sire was a pauper, and his mother’s milk 
wanted nourishment. From infancy his food has been 
bad, as well as insufficient; and he now feels the pains 
of unsatisfied hunger nearly whenever he is awake. 
But half clothed, and never supplied with more warmth 
than suffices to cook his scanty meals, cold and wet 
come to him, and stay by him with the weather. He 
is married, of course; for to this he would have been 
driven by the poor laws, even if he had been, as he ne- 
ver was, sufficiently comfortable and prudent to dread 
the burden of a family. But though instinct, and the 
overseer have given him a wife, he has not tasted the 
highest joys of husband and father. His partner and 
his little ones being like himself, often hungry, seldom 
warm, sometimes sick without aid, and always sorrow- 
ful without hope, are greedy, selfish, and vexing ; so, 
to use his own expression, he hates the sight of them, 
and resorts to his hovel, only because a hedge affords 
less shelter from the wind and rain. Compelled by pa- 
rish law to support his family, which means to join 
them in consuming an allowance from the parish, he 
frequently conspires with his wife to get that allowance 
increased,-or prevent its being diminished. This brings 
beggary, trickery, and quarrelling, and ends in settled 
craft. Though he have the inclination, he wants the 
courage to become, like more energetic men of his 
class, a poacher or smuggler on a large scale, but he 
pilfers occasionally, and teaches his children to lie and 
steal. His subdued and slavish manner towards his 
great neighbors, shews that they treat him with suspi- 
cion and harshness. Consequently he at once dreads 
and hates them; but he will never harm them by vio- 
lent means. Too degraded to be desperate, he is only 
thoroughly depraved. His miserable career will be 
short ; rheumatism and asthma are conducting him to 
the work-house, where he will breathe his last without 
one pleasant recollection, and so make room for another 
wretch, who may live and die in the same way.” And 
this description, or some other, not much less revolt- 
ing, is applied to “the bulk of the people, the great 
body of the people.”” Take the following description 
of the condition of childhood, which has justly been 
called eloquent.* 

“The children of the very poor have no young times; 
it makes the very heart bleed,to overhear the casual 
strect talk between a poor woman and her little girl, a 
woman of the better sort of poor, in a condition rather 
above the squalid beings we have been contemplating. 
It is not of toys, of nursery books, of summer holidays, 
(fitting that age,) of the promised sight or play; of 
praised sufficiency at school. It is of mangling and 
clear starching ; of the price of coals, or of potatoes. 
The questions of the child, that should be the very out- 
pourings of curiosity in idleness, are marked with fore- 
cast and melancholy providence. It has come to bea 
woman, before it was a child. It has learnt to go to 
market; it chaffers, it haggles, it envies, it murmurs; 


* Essays of Elia. 





it is knowing, acute, sharpened; it never prattles.” 
Imagine such a description applied to the children of 
negro slaves, the most vacant of human beings, whose 
life is a holiday. 

And this people, to whom these horrors are familiar, 
are those who fill the world with clamor, concerning 
the injustice and cruelty of slavery. I speak in no in- 
vidious spirit. Neither the laws nor the government 
of England are to be reproached with the evils which 
are inseparable from the state of their society—as little, 
undoubtedly, are we to be reproached with the exist- 
ence of our slavery. Inelading the whole of the United 
States—and for reasons already given, the whule ought 
to be included, as receiving in no unequal degree the 
benefit—may we not say justly that we have less 
slavery, and more mitigated slavery, than any other 
country in the civilized world? 

That they are called free, undoubtedly aggravates 
the sufferings of the slaves of other regions. They sce 
the enormous inequality which exists, and feel their 
own misery, and can hardly conceive otherwise, than 
that there is some injustice in the institutions of socie- 
ty to occasion these. They regard the apparently more 
fortunate class as oppressors, and it adds bitterness, that 
they should be of the same name and race. They fee] 
indignity more acutely, and more of discontent and 
evil passion is excited; they feel that it is mockery 
that calls them free. Men do not so much hate and 
envy those who are separated from them by a wide 
distance, and some apparently impassable barrier, as 
those who approach nearer to their own condition, and 
with whom they habitually bring themselves into com- 
parison. The slave with us is not tantalized with the 
name of freedom, to which his whole condition gives 
the lie, and would do so if he were emancipated to- 
morrow. The African slave sees that nature herself 
has marked him as a separate—and if left to himself, | 
have no doubt he would feel it to be an inferior—race, 
and interposed a barrier almost insuperable to his be- 
coming a member of the same society, standing on the 
same footing of right and privilege with his master. 

That the African negro is an inferior variety of the 
human race, is, I think, now generally admitted, and 
his distinguishing characteristics are such as pecu- 
liarly mark him out for the situation which he occupies 
among us. And these are no less marked in their ori- 
ginal country, than as we have daily occasion to observe 
them. The most remarkable is their indificrence to 
personal liberty. In this they have followed their in- 
stincts since we have any knowledge of their continent, 
by enslaving each other; but contrary to the experi- 
ence of every other race, the possession of slaves has 
had no material effect in raising the character, and pro- 
moting the eivilization of the master. Another trait is 
the want of domestic affections, and insensibility to 
the ties of kindred. In the fravels of the Landers, after 
speaking of a single exception, in the person of a wo- 
man who betrayed some transient emotion in passing 
by the country from which she had been torn as a slave, 
the authors add: “that Africans, generally speaking, 
betray the most perfect indifference on losing theif 
liberty, and being deprived of their relatives, while 
love of country is equally a stranger to their breasts, 3 
social tenderness or domestic affection.” ‘‘ Marriage 
is celebrated by the nations as unconcernedly as possi 
ble; a man thinks as little of taking a wife, as of cutting 
an ear of corn—affection is altogether out of the ques 
tion.” They are, however, very submissive to autho- 
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rity, and seem to entertain great reverence for chiefs, 
priests, and masters. No greater indignity can be of- 
fered an individual, than to throw opprobrium on his 
parents. On this point of their character, I think I 
have remarked, that, contrary to the instinct of nature 
in other races, they entertain less regard for children 
than for parents, to whose authority they have been ac- 
customed tosubmit. Their character is thus summed 
up by the travellers quoted: “The few opportunities 
we have had of studying their characters, induce us to 
believe that they are a simple, honest, inoffensive, but 
weak, timid, and cowardly race. They seem to have 
no social tenderness, very few of those amiable private 
virtues which could win our affections, and none of 
those public qualities that claim respect or command 
admiration. The love of country is not strong enough 
in their bosoms to incite them to defend it against a 
despicable foe ; and‘of the active energy, noble senti- 
ments, and contempt of danger which distinguishes the 
North American tribes and other savages, no traces are 
to be found among this slothful people. Regardless of 
the past, as reckless of the future, the present alone in- 
fluences their actions. In this respect, they approach 
nearer to the nature of the brute creation, than per- 
haps any other people on the face of the globe.” Let 
me ask if this people do not furnish the very material 
out of which slaves ought to be made, and whether 
it be not an improving of their condition to make them 
the slaves of civilized masters? There is a variety in 
the character of the tribes. Some are brutally and sa- 
vagely ferocious and bloody, whom it would be mercy 
toenslave. From the travellers’ account, it seems not 
unlikely that the negro race is tending to extermina- 
tion, being daily encroached on, and overrun by the 
superior Arab race. It may be, that when they shall 
have been lost from their native seats, they may be 
found numerous, and in no unhappy condition, on the 
continent to which they have been transplanted. 

The opinion which connects form and features with 
character and intellectual power, is one so deeply im- 
pressed on the human mind, that perhaps there is 
scarcely any man who does not almost daily act upon 
it, and in some measure verify its truth. Yet in spite 
of this intimation of nature, and though the anatomist 
and physiologist may tell them that the races differ in 
every bone and muscle, and in the proportion of brain 
and nerves, yet there are some, who with a most bigot- 
ted and fanatical determination to free themselves from 
what they have prejudged to be prejudice, will still 
maintain that this physiognomy, evidently tending to 
that of the brute when compared to that of the Cauca- 
sian race, may be enlightened by as much thought, and 
animated by as lofty sentiment. We who have the 
best opportunity of judging, are pronounced to be in- 
competent to do so, and to be blinded by our interest 
and prejudices—often by those who have had no means 
of judging—and we are to be taught to distrust or dis- 
believe that which we daily observe, and familiarly 
know, on such authority. Our prejudices are spoken 
of, But the truth is, that, until very lately, since cir- 
cumstances have compelled us to think for ourselves, 
We took our opinions on this subject, as on every other, 
ready formed from the country of our origin. And so 
deeply rooted were they, that we adhered to them, as 
Most men will do to deeply rooted opinions, even against 
the evidence of our own observation, and our own 





senses. If the inferiority exists, it is attributed to the 
apathy and degradation produced by slavery. Though 
of the hundreds of thousands scattered over other coun- 
tries, where the laws impose no liability upon them, 
none has given evidence of an approach to even medi- 
ocrity of intellectual excellence; this too is attributed 
to the slavery of a portion of their race. They are 
regarded as a servile caste, and degraded by opinion, 
and thus every generous effort is repressed. Yet though 
this should be the general effect, this very estimation is 
calculated to produce the contrary effect in particular 
instances. It is observed by Bacon, with respect to 
deformed persons and eunuchs, that though in general 
there is something of perversity in their character, the 
disadvantage often leads to extraordinary displays of 
virtue and excellence. “ Whosoever hath any thing 
fixed in his person that doth induce contempt, hath also 
a perpetual spur in himself, to rescue and deliver him- 
self from scorn.” So it would be with them, if they 
were capable of European aspirations—genius, if they 
possessed it, would be doubly fired with noble rage to 
rescue itself from this scorn. Of course, I do not mean 
to say that there may not be found among them some 
of superior capacity to many white persons ; but that 
great intellectual powers are, perhaps, never found 
among them, and that in general their capacity is very 
limited, and their feelings animal and coarse—fitting 
them peculiarly to discharge the lower, and merely 
mechanical offices of society. 

And why should it not be so? We have among do- 
mestic animals, infinite varieties, distinguished by vari- 
ous degrees of sagacity, courage, strength, swiftness, 
and other qualities. And it may be observed, that this 
is no objection to their being derived from a common 
origin, which we suppose them to have had. Yet these 
accidental qualities, as they may be termed, however 
acquired in the first instance, we know that they trans- 
mit unimpaired to their posterity for an indefinite suc- 
cession of generations. It is most important that these 
varieties should be preserved, and that each should be 
applied to the purposes for which it is best adapted. 
No philo-zoost, I believe, has suggested it as desirable 
that these varieties should be melted down into one 
equal, undistinguished race of curs or road horses. 

Slavery, as it is said in an eloquent article published 
in a southern periodical work,* to which I am indebted 
for other ideas, “‘ has done more to elevate a degraded 
race in the scale of humanity ; to tame the savage; to 
civilize the barbarous; to soften the ferocious; to en- 
lighten the ignorant, and to spread the blessings of 
christianity among the heathen, than all the missiona- 
ries that philanthropy and religion have ever sent forth.” 
Yet unquestionable as this is, and though human inge- 
nuity and thought may be tasked in vain to devise any 
other means by which these blessings could have been 
conferred, yet a sort of sensibility which would be only 
mawkish and contemptible, if it were not mischievous, 
affects still to weep over the wrongs of “ injured Afri- _ 
ca.” Can there be a doubt of the immense benefit 
which has been conferred on the race, by transplanting 
them from their native, dark, and barbarous regions, to 
the American continent and islands? There, three- 
fourths of the race are in a state of the most deplorable 


* Southern Literary Messenger, for January, 1835. Note to 
Blackstone’s Commentaries. 
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personal slavery. And those who are not, are in a 
scarcely less deplorable condition of political slavery, to 
barbarous chiefs—who value neither life nor any other 
human right—or enthralled by priests to the most abject 
and atrocious superstitions. ‘Take the following testi- 
mony of one of the few disinterested observers, who 
has had an opportunity of observing them in both situ- 
ations.* ‘The wild savage is the child of passion, un- 
aided by one ray of religion or morality to direct his 
course ; in consequence of which his existence is stained 
with every crime that can debase human nature to a 
level with the brute creation. Who can say that the 
slaves in our colonies are such? Are they not, by com- 
parison with their still savage brethren, enlightened 
beings? Is not the West Indian negro, therefore, 
greatly indebted to his master for making him what he 
is—for having raised him from the state of debasement 
in which he was born, and placed him in a scale of civi- 
lized society? How can he repay him? He is pos- 
sessed of nothing—the only return in his power is his 
servitude. The man who has seen the wild African, 
roaming in his native woods, and the well fed, happy 
looking negro of the West Indies, may, perhaps, be able 
to judge of their comparative happiness: the former I 
strongly suspect would be glad to change his state of 
boasted freedom, starvation and disease, to become the 
slave of sinners, and the commiseration of saints.” It 
was a useful and beneficent work, approaching the 
heroic, to tame the wild horse, and subdue him to the 
use of man; how much more to tame the nobler animal 
that is capable of reason, and subdue him to usefulness? 

We believe that the tendency of slavery is to elevate 
the character of the master. No doubt the character— 


especially of youth—has sometimes received a taint 


and premature knowledge of vice, from the contact and 
association with ignorant and servile beings of gross 
manners and morals. Yet still we believe that the 
entire tendency is to inspire disgust and aversion to- 
wards their peculiar vices. It was not without a know- 
ledge of nature, that the Spartans exhibited the vices of 
slaves by way of negative example to their children. 
We flatter ourselves that the view of this degradation, 
mitigated as it is, has the effect of making probity more 
strict, the pride of character more high, the sense of 
honor more strong, than is commonly found where this 
institution does not exist. Whatever may be the pre- 
vailing faults or vices of the masters of slaves, they 
have not commonly been understood to be those of dis- 
honesty, cowardice, meanness. or falsehood. And so 
most unquestionably it ought to be. Our institutions 
would indeed be intolerable in the sight of God and 
man, if, condemning one portion of society to hopeless 
ignorance and comparative degradation, they should 
make no atonement by elevating the other class by 
higher virtues, and more liberal attainments—if, besides 
degraded slaves, there should be ignorant, ignoble, and 
degraded freemen. There is a broad and well marked 
line, beyond which no slavish viee should be regarded 
with the least toleration or allowance. One class is 
cut off from all interest in the State—that abstraction 
So potent to the feelings of a generous nature. The 
other must make compensation by increased assiduity 
and devotion to its honor and welfare. The love of 


* Journal of an officer employed in the expedition, under the 
command of Capt. Owen, on the western coast of Africa, 1822. 








wealth—so laudable when kept within proper limits, so 
base and mischievous when it exceeds them—so infec- 
tious in its example—an infection to which I fear we 
have been too much exposed—should be pursued by no 
arts in any degree equivocal, or at any risk of injustice 
to others. So surely as there is a just and wise geover- 
nor of the universe, who punishes the sins of nations 
and communities, as well as of individuals, so surely 
shall we suffer punishment, if we are indifferent to that 
moral and intellectual cultivation of which the means 
are furnished to us, and to which we are called and 
incited by our situation. 

I would to Heaven [ could express, as I feel, the con- 
viction how necessary this cultivation is, not only to 
our prosperity and consideration, but to our safety and 
very existence. We, the slave holding States, are in 
a hopeless minority in our own confederated republic— 
to say nothing of the great confederacy of civilized 
States. It is admitted, I believe, not only by slave 
holders, but by others, that we have sent to our com- 
mon councils more than our due share of talent, high 
character and eloquence. Yet in spite of all these most 
strenuously exerted, measures have been sometimes 
adopted which we believed to be dangerous and inju- 
rious to us, and threatening to be fatal. What would 
be our situation, if, instead of these, we were only re- 
presented by ignorant and grovelling men, incapable of 
raising their views beyond a job or petty office, and 
incapable of commanding hearing or consideration? 
May [I be permitted to advert—by no means invidi- 
ously—to the late contest carried on by South Carolina 
against federal authority, and so happily terminated 
by the moderation which prevailed in our public coun- 
cils? I have often reflected, what one circumstance, 
more than any other, contributed to the successful issue 
of a contest, apparently so hopeless, in which one weak 
and divided State was arrayed against the whole force 
of the confederacy—unsustained, and uncountenanced, 
even by those who had a common interest with her. It 
seemed to me to be, that we had for leaders an unusual 
number of men of great intellectual power, co-operating 
cordially and in good faith, and commanding respect and 
confidence at home and abroad, by elevated and honor- 
able character. It was from these that we—the fol- 
lowers at home—caught hope and confidence in the 
gloomiest aspect of aur affairs. These, by their elo- 
quence and the largeness of their views, at least shook 
the faith of the dominant majority in the wisdom and 
justice of their measures—or the practicability of carry- 
ing them into successful effeet, and by their bearing and 
well known character, satisfied them that South Caro- 
lina would do all that she had pledged herself to do. 
Without these, how different might have been the result? 
And who shall say what at this day would have been 
the aspect of the now ftourishing fields and cities of 
South Carolina? Or rather without these, it is proba- 
ble the contest would never have been begun; but that 
without even the animation of a struggle, we should 
have sunk silently into a hopeless and degrading sub- 
jection. While I have memory—in the extremity of 
age—in sickness—under all the reverses and calamities 
of life—I shall have one source of pride and consolation— 
that of having been associated—according to my hum- 
bler position—with the noble spirits who stood prepared 
to devote themselves for Liberty—the Constitution— 
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the Union. May such character and such talent, never 
be wanting to South Carolina. 

I am sure that it is unnecessary to say to an assem- 
bly like this, that the conduct.of the master to his slave 
should be distinguished by the utmost humanity. That 
we should indeed regard them as wards and dependants 
on our kindness, for whose well being in every way we 
are deeply responsible. This is no less the dictate of 
wisdom and just policy, than of right feeling. It is 
wise with respect to the services to be expected from 
them. I have never heard of an owner whose conduct 
in their management was distinguished by undue seve- 
rity, whose slaves were not in a great degree worthless 
tohim. A cheerful and kindly demeanor, with the ex- 
pression of interest in themselves and their affairs, is, 
perhaps, calculated to have a better effect on them, than 
what might be esteemed more substantial favors and 
indulgencies. Throughout nature, attachment is the 
reward of attachment. It is wise too in relation to the 
civilized world around us, to avoid giving occasion to 
the odium which is so industriously excited against 
ourselves and our institutions. For this reason, public 
opinion should, if possible, bear even more strongly and 
indignantly than it does at present, on masters who 
practise any wanton cruelty on their slaves. The mis- 
creant who is guilty of this, not only violates the law 
of God and of humanity, but as far as in him lies, by 
bringing odium upon, endangers the institutions of his 
country, and the safety of his countrymen. He casts 
a shade upon the character of every individual of his 
fellow-citizens, and does every one of them a personal 
injury. So of him who indulges in any odious excess 
of intemperate or licentious passion. It is detached 
instances of this sort, of which the existence is, per- 
haps, hardly known among ourselves, that, collected 
with pertinacious and malevolent industry, afford the 
most formidable weapons to the mischievous zealots, 
who array them as being characteristic of our general 
manners and state of society. 

I would by no means be understood to intimate, that 
a vigorous, as well as just government, should not be 
exercised over slaves. This is part of our duty towards 
them, no less obligatory than any other duty, and no 
less necessary towards their well being than to ours, 
I believe that at least as much injury has been done 
and suffering inflicted by weak and injudicious indul- 
gence, as by inordinate severity. He whose business is 
to labor, should be made to labor, and that with due 
diligence, and should be vigorously restrained from ex- 
cess or vice. This is no less necessary to his happiness 
than to his usefulness, The master who neglects this, 
not only makes his slaves unprofitable to himself, but 
discontented and wretched—a nuisance to his neighbors 
and to society. 

I have said that the tendency of our institution is to 
elevate the female character, as well as that of the 
other sex, and for similar reasons. In other states of 
society, there is no well defined limit to separate virtue 
and vice. There are degrees of vice from the most fla- 
grant and odious, to that which scarcely incurs the 
censure of society. Many individuals occupy an une- 
quivocal position ; and as society becomes accustomed 
to this, there will be a less peremptory requirement of 

purity in female manners and conduct; and often the 


condition with respect to female virtue. Here, there is 
that certain and marked line, above which there is no 
toleration or allowance for any approach to license of 
manners or conduct, and she who falls below it, will 
fall far below even the slave. How many will incur 
this penalty? 

And permit me to say that this elevation of the female 
character is no Jess important and essential to us, than 
the moral and intellectual cultivation of the other sex. 
It would indeed be intolerable, if, when one class of so- 
ciety is necessarily degraded in this respect, no compen- 
sation were made by the superior elevation and purity of 
the other. Not only essential purity of conduct, but the 
utmost purity of manners, and I will add, though it may 
incur the formidable charge of affectation or prudery,— 
a greater severity of decorum than is required else- 
where, is necessary among us. Always should be 
strenuously resisted the attempts which have been 
sometimes made to introduce among us the freedom of 
foreign or European, and especially of continental man- 
ners. This freedom, the remotest in the world from 
that which sometimes springs from simplicity of man- 
ners, is calculated and commorly intended to confound 
the outward distinctions of virtue and vice, It is to 
prepare the way for licentiousness—to produce this 
effect—that if those who are clothed with the outward 
color and garb of vice, may be well received by society, 
those who are actually guilty may hope to be so too, It 
may be said, that there is often perfect purity where 
there is very great freedom of manners. And, 1 have 
no doubt, this may be true in particular instances, but 
it is never true of any sociely in which this is the gene- 
ral state of manners. What guards can there be to 
purity, when every thing that may possibly be done in- 
nocently, is habitually practised ; when there can be no 
impropriety which is not vice? And what must be the 
depth of the depravity when there is a departure from 
that which they admit as principle? Besides, things 
which may perhaps be practised innocently where they 
are familiar, produce a moral dilaceration in the course 
of their being introduced where they are new. Let us 
say, we will not have the manners of South Carolina 
changed. 

I have before said that free labor is cheaper than the 
labor of slaves, and so far as it is so, the condition of 
the free laborer is worse. But I think President Dew 
has sufficiently shown that this is only true of northern 
countries. It is matter of familiar remark that the ten- 
dency of warm climates is to relax the human constitu- 
tion and indispose to labor. The earth yields abun- 
dantly—in some regions almost spontaneously—under 
the influence of the sun, and the means of supporting 
life are obtained with but slight exertion: and men 
will use no greater exertion than is necessary to the 
purpose. This very luxuriance of vegetation, where no 
other cause concurs, renders the air less salubrious, and 
even when positive malady does not exist, the health 
is habitually impaired. Indolence renders the constitu-_ 
tion more liable to.these effects of the atmosphere, and 
these again aggravate the indolence. Nothing but the 
coercion of slavery can overcome the repugnance to 
labor under these circumstances, and by subduing the 
soil, improve and render wholesome the climate. 

It is worthy of remark that there does not now exist on 





Whole of the society will be in a tainted and uncertain 





the face of the earth, a people in a tropical climate, or 
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one approaching to it, where slavery does not exist, that 
is ina state of high civilization, or exhibits the energies 
which mark the progress towards it. Mexico and the 
South American republics,* starting on their new ca- 
reer of independence, and having gone through a farce 
of abolishing slavery, are rapidly degenerating, even 
from semi-barbarism. ‘The only portion of the South 
American continent which seems to be making any fa- 
vorable progress, in spite of a weak and arbitrary civil 
government, is Brazil, in which slavery has been retain- 
ed. Cuba, of the same race with the continental re- 
publics, is daily and rapidly advancing in industry and 
civilization ; and this is owing exclusively to her slaves. 
St. Domingo is struck out of the map of civilized 
existence, and the British West Indies will shortly be 
so. On the other continent, Spain and Portugal are 
degenerate, and their rapid progress is downward. 
Their southern coast is infested by disease, arising from 
causes which industry might readily overcome, but that 
industry they will never exert. Greece is still bar- 
barous and scantily peopled. The work of an English 
physician, distinguished by strong sense and power of 
observation,} gives a most affecting picture of the con- 
dition of Italy—especially south of the Appennines. 
With the decay of industry, the climate has degen- 
erated towards the condition from which it was first 
rescued by the labor of slaves. There is poison in 
every man’s veins, affecting the very springs of life, 
dulling or extinguishing, with the energies of the body, 
all energy of mind, and often exhibiting itself in the 
most appalling forms of disease. From year to year 
the pestilential atmosphere creeps forward, narrowing 
the circles within which it is possible to sustain human 
life. With disease and misery, industry still more 
rapidly decays, and if the process goes on, it seems 
that Italy too will soon be ready for another experi- 
ment in colonization. 

Yet once it was not so, when Italy was possessed by 
the masters of slaves; when Rome contained her mil- 
lions, and Italy was a garden ; when their iron energies 
of body corresponded with the energies of mind which 
made them conquerors in every climate and on every 


* The author of England and America thus speaks of the Co- 
lombian republic: 

** During some years, this colony has been an independent 
state ; but the people dispersed over those vast and fertile plains, 
have almost ceased to cultivate the good land at their disposal ; 
they subsist principally, many of them entirely, onthe flesh of 
wild cattle; they have Jost most of the arts of civilized life ; not 
a few of them are ina state of deplorable misery ; and if they 
should continue, as it seems probable they will, to retrograde as 
at present, the beautiful pampas of Buenos Ayres will soon be 
fit for another experiment in colonization. Slaves, black or 
yellow, would have cultivated those plains, would have kept 
together, would have been made to assist each other; would, 
by keeping together and assisting each other, have raised a sur- 
plus produce exchangeable in distant markets; would have 
kept their masters together for the sake of markets; would, by 
combination of labor, have preserved among their masters the 
arts and habits of civilized life.» Yet this writer, the whole 
practical effect of whose work, whatever he may have thought 
or intended, is to show the absolute necessity, and immense be- 
nefits of slavery, finds it necessary to add, I suppose, in defer- 
ence to the general sentiment of his countrymen, “ that slavery 
might have done all this, seems not more plain, than that so 
much good would have been bought too dear, if its price had 
= slavery.” Well may we say that the word makes men 
mad. 


t Johnson on Change of Air, 





soil; rolled the tide of conquest, not as in later times, 
from the south to the north; extended their laws and 
their civilization, and created them lords of the earth. 


*¢ What conflux issuing forth or entering in ; 
Pretors, pro-consuls to their provinces, 
Hastirg, or on return in robes of state. 
Lictors and rods, the ensigns of their power, 
Legions and cohorts, turms of horse and wings : 
Or embassies from regions far remote, 
In various habits, on the Appian road, 
Or on th’ Emilian ; some from fartherest south, 
Syene, and where the shadow both way falls, 
Meroe, Nilotic isle, and more to West, 
The realms of Bacchus to the Blackmoor sea ; 
From th’ Asian kings, and Parthian among these ; 
From India and the golden Chersonese, 
And utmost Indian isle, Taprobane, 
Dusk faces, with white silken turbans wreathed ; 
From Gallia, Gades andthe British West ; 
Germans, and Scythians, and Sarmatians, North 
Beyond Danubius to the Tauric Poo) ! 
All nations now to Rome obedience pay.” 


Such was and such is the picture of Italy. Greece 
presents a contrast not less striking. What is the 
cause of the great change? Many causes, no doubt, 
have occurred ; but though 


‘*War, famine, pestilence, and flood and fire 
Have dealt upon the seven-hilled city’s pride,”’ 


I will venture to say that nothing has dealt upon it 
more heavily than the loss of domestic slavery. Is not 
this evident? If they had slaves, with an energetic civil 
government, would the deadly miasma be permitted to 
overspread the Campagna and invade Rome herself? 
Would not the soil be cultivated, and the wastes re- 
claimed? A Jate traveller* mentions a canal, cut for 
miles through rock and mountain, for the purpose of 
carrying off the waters of the lake of Celano, en which 
thirty thousand Roman slaves were employed for eleven 
years, and which remains almost perfect to the present 
day. This, the government of Naples was ten years 
in repairing with an hundred workmen. The imper- 
ishable works of Rome which remain to the present 
day, were for the most part executed by slaves. How 
different would be the condition of Naples, if for her 
wretched lazzaroni were substituted negro slaves, em- 
ployed in rendering productive the plains whose fertility 
now serves only to infect the air! 

To us, on whom this institution is fastened, and who 
could not shake it off, even if we desired to do so, the 
great republics of antiquity offer instruction of inesti- 
mable value. They teach us that slavery is compatible 
with the freedom, stability and long duration of civil 
government, with denseness of population, great power, 
and the highest civilization. And in what respect 
does this modern Europe, which claims to give opinions 
to the world, so far excel them—notwithstanding the 
immense advantages of the christian religion and the 
discovery of the art of printing? They are not more 
free, nor have performed more glorious actions, nor dis- 
played more exalted virtue. In the higher departments 
of intellect—in all that relates to taste and imagina- 
tion—they will hardly venture to claim equality. 
Where they have gone beyond them in the results 0! 
mechanical philosophy, or discoveries which contribute 


* Eight days in the Abruzzi.—Blackwood’: Magazine, Novem 
ber, 1935. 
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to the wants and enjoyments of physical life, they have 
done so by the help of means with which they were 
furnished by the Grecian mind—the mother of civiliza- 
tion—and only pursued a little further the track which 
that had already pointed out. In the development of 
intellectual power, they will hardly bear comparison. 
Those noble republics in the pride of their strength and 
greatness, may have anticipated for themselves—as 
some of their poets did for them—an everlasting duration 
and predominance. But they’could not have antici- 
pated, that when they had fallen under barbarous arms, 
that when arts and civilization were lost, and the whole 
earth involved in darkness—the first light should break 
from their tombs—that in a renewed world, unconnect- 
ed with them by ties of locality, language or descent, 
they should still be held the models of all that is profound 
in science, or elegant in literature,—all that is great in 
character, or elevated in imagination. And perhaps 
when England herself, who now leads the war with 
which we are on all sides threatened, shall have fulfil- 
led her mission, and like the other glorious things of the 
earth, shall have passed away; when she shall have 
diffused her noble race and noble language, her laws, 
her literature and her civilization, over all quarters of the 
earth, and shall perhaps be overrun by some northern 
horde—sunk into an ignoble and anarchical democra- 
cy,* or subdued to the dominion of some Czsar,— 
demagogue and despot,—then, in southern regions, 
there may be found many republics, triumphing in 
Grecian arts and civilization, and worthy of British 
descent and Roman institutions, 

If after a time, whenthe mind and almost the memo- 
ry of the republic were lost, Romans degenerated, they 
furnish conclusive evidence that this was owing not to 
their domestic, but to their political slavery. The 
same thing is observed over all the eastern monarchies ; 
and so it must be, wherever property is insecure; and 
it is dangerous for a man to raise himself to such emi- 
nence, by intellectual or moral excellence, as would 
give him influence over his society. So it is in Egypt, 
and the other regions bordering the Mediterranean, 
which once comprehended the civilization of the world ; 
where Carthage, Tyre and Phenecia flourished. In 
short, the uncontradicted experience of the world is, 
that in southern States where good government and 
predial and domestic slavery are found, there are pros- 
perity and greatness ; where either of these conditions 
Is wanting, degeneracy and barbarism. The former 
however is equally essential in all climates and under 
all institutions, And can we suppose it to be the 
design of the Creator, that these regions, constituting 
half of the earth’s surface, and the more fertile half, and 
more capable of sustaining life, should be abandoned 
forever to depopulation and barbarism? Certain it is 
that they will never be reclaimed by the labor of free- 
men. In our own country, look at the lower valley of 
the Mississippi, which is capable of being made a far 
greater Egypt. In our own State, there are extensive 
tracts of the most fertile soil, which are capable of be- 
ing made to swarm with life. These are at present 
pestilential swamps, and valueless, because there is 
abundance of other fertile soil in more favorable situa- 

*I do not use the word democracy in the Athenian sense, but 


to describe the government in which the slave and his master 
have an equal voice in public affairs. 











tions, which demand all and more than all the labor 
which our country can supply. Are these regions of 
fertility to be abandoned at once and forever to the 
alligator and tortoise—with here and there perhaps a 
miserable, shivering, crouching free black savage? 
Does not the finger of heaven itself seem to point to a 
race of men—not to be enslaved by us but already en- 
slaved, and who will be in every way benefitted by the 
change of masters-—to whom such climate is not uncon- 
genial, who though disposed to indolence are yet patient 
and capable of labor; on whose whole features, mind 
and character, nature has indelibly written—slave ;— 
and indicate that we should avail ourselves of these in 
fulfilling the first great command to subdue and replen- 
ish the earth ? 

It is true that this labor will be dearer than that of 
northern countries, where under the name of freedom, 
they obtain cheaper and perhaps better slaves. Yet 
it is the best we can have, and this too has its compen -~ 
sation. We see it compensated at present by the supe- 
rior value of our agricultural products. And this su- 
perior value they must probably always have. The 
southern climate admits of a greater variety of produc- 
tions. Whatever is produced in northern climates, the 
same thing, or something equivalent, may be produced 
in the southern. But the northern have no equivalent. 
for the products of southern climates, The conse- 
quence will be, that the products of southern regions 
will be demanded all over the civilized world. The 
agricultural products of northern regions are chiefly for 
their own consumption. They must therefore apply 
themselves to the manufacturing of articles of luxury, 
elegance, convenience or necessity,—-which requires 
cheap labor—for the purpose of exchanging them with 
their southern neighbors. ‘Thus nature herself indicates 
that agriculture should be the predominating employ- 
ment in southern countries, and manufactures in north- 
ern. Commerce is necessary to both—but less indispen- 
sable to the southern, which produce within themse.yves 
a greater variety of things desirable to life. They will 
therefore have somewhat less of the commercial spirit. 
We must avail ourselves of such labor as we can com~ 
mand. The slave must labor and is inured to it; while 
the necessity of energy in his government, of watchful- 
ness, and of preparation and power to suppress insur- 
rection, added to the moral force derived from the habit 
of command, may help to prevent the degeneracy of 
the master. 

The task of keeping down insurrection is commonly 
supposed, by those who are strangers to our institutions, 
to be a very formidable one. Even among ourselves, 
accustomed as we have been to take our opinions on 
this as on every other subject, ready formed from those 
whom we regarded as instructors, in the teeth of our 
own observation and experience ; fears have been en- 
tertained which are absolutely ludicrous. We have 
been supposed to be nightly reposing over a mine, 
which may at any instant explode to our destruction. . 
The first thought of a foreigner sojourning in one of 
our cities, who is awakened by any nightly alarm, is of 
servile insurrection and massacre. Yet if any thing is 
certain in human affairs, it is certain and from the most 
obvious considerations, that we are more secure in this 
respect than any civilized and fully peopled society 
upon the face of the earth. In every such society, 
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there is a much larger proportion than with us, of per- 
sons who have more to gain than to lose by the over- 
throw of government, and the embroiling of social 
order. It isin such a state of things that those who 
were before at the bottom of society, rise to the surface. 
From causes already considered, they are peculiarly 
apt to consider their sufferings the result of injustice 
and misgovernment, and to be rancorous and embittered 
accordingly. They have every excitement therefore of 
resentful passion, and every temptation which the hope 
of increased opulence, or power or consideration can 
hold out, to urge them to innovation and revolt. Sup- 
posing the same disposition to exist in equal degree 
among our slaves, what are their comparative means or 
prospect of gratifying it? The poor of other countries 
are called free. They have, at least, no one interested 
to exercise a daily and nightly superintendence and 
control over their conduct and actions. Emissaries of 
their class may traverse, unchecked, every portion of 
the country, for the purpose of organizing insurrection. 
From their greater intelligence, they have greater means 
of communicating with each other. They may procure 
and secrete arms. It is not alone the ignorant, or those 
who are commonly called the poor, that will be tempted 
to revolution. There will be many disappointed men, 
and men of desperate fortune—men perhaps of talent and 
daring—to combine with them and direct their energies. 
Even those in the higher ranks of society, who contem- 
plate no such result, will contribute to it, by declaiming 
on their hardships and rights. 

With ug, it is almost physically impossible, that there 
should be any very extensive combination among the 
slaves. It is absolutely impossible that they should 
procure and conceal efficient arms. Their emissaries 
traversing the country, would carry their commission 
on their foreheads. If we suppose among them an in- 
dividual of sufficient talent and energy to qualify him 
for a revolutionary leader, he could not be so exten- 
sively known as to command the confidence, which 
would be necessary to enable him to combine and di- 
rect them. Of the class of freemen, there would be 
no individual so poor or degraded (with the exception 
perhaps of -here and there a reckless and desperate 
outlaw and felon) who would not have much to lose by 
the euceess of such an attempt; every one therefore 
would be vigilant and active to detect and suppress it. 
Of all impossible things, one of the most impossible 
would be a successful insurrection of our slaves, ori- 
ginating with themselves. 

Attempts at insurrection have indeed been made— 
excited, as we believe, by the agitation of the aboli- 
tionists and declaimers on slavery ; but these have been 
in every instance promptly suppressed. We fear not 
to compare the riots, disorder, revolt and bloodshed 
which have been committed in our own, with those of 
any other civilized communities, during the same lapse 
of time. And let it be observed under what extraordi- 
nary circumstances our peace has been preserved. For 
the last half century, one half of our population has 
been admonished in terms the most calculated to mad- 
den and excite, that they are the victims of the most 
grinding and cruel injustice and oppression. We know 
that these exhortations continually reach them, through 
a thousand channels which we cannot detect, as if 
carried by the birds of the air—and what human being, 





especially when unfavorably distinguished by outward 
circumstances, is not ready to give credit when he is 
told that he is the victim of injustice and oppression ? 
In effect, if not in terms, they have been continually 
exhorted to insurrection. The master has been painted 
a criminal, tyrant and robber, justly obnoxious to the 
vengeance of God and man, and they have been as- 
sured of the countenance and sympathy, if not of the 
active assistance of all the rest of the world. We our- 
selves have in some measure pleaded guilty to the im- 
peachment. It is not long since a great majority of 
our free population, servile to the opinions of those 
whose opinions they had been accustomed to follow, 
would have admitted slavery to be a great evil, unjust 
and indefensible in principle, and only to be vindicated 
by the stern necessity which was imposed upon us, 
Thus stimulated by every motive and passion which 
ordinarily actuate human beings—not as to a criminal 
enterprise, but as to something generous and heroic— 
what has been the result? A few imbecile and uncom- 
bined plots—in every instance detected before they 
broke out into action, and which perhaps if undetected 
would never have broken into action. One or two 
sudden, unpremeditated attepts, frantic in their cha- 
racter, if not prompted by actual insanity, and these 
instantly crushed. As it is, we are not less assured of 
safety, order and internal peace, than any other people; 
and but for the pertinacious and fanatical agitation of 
the subject, would be much more so. 

This experience of security, however, should admo- 
nish us of the folly and wickedness of those who have 
sometimes taken upon themselves to supersede the re- 
gular course of law, and by rash and violent acts to 
punish supposed disturbers of the peace of society. 
This can admit of no justification or palliation what- 
ever. Burke I think somewhere remarks something to 
this effect,—that when society is in the last stage of 
depravity—when all parties are alike corrupt, and alike 
wicked and unjustifiable in their measures and objects, 
a good man may content himself with standing neuter, 
a sad and disheartened spectator of the conflict between 
the rival vices. But are we in this wretched condition? 
It is fearful to see with what avidity the worst and most 
dangerous characters of society seize on the occasion of 
obtaining the countenance of better men, for the pur- 
pose of throwing off the restraints of the law. It is 
always these who are most zealous and forward in 
constituting themselves the protectors of the public 
peace. To such men—men without reputation or prin- 
ciple, or stake in society—disorder is the natural ele- 
ment. In that, desperate fortunes and the want of all 
moral principle and moral feeling constitute power. 
They are eager to avenge themselves upon society. 
Anarchy is not so much the absence of government 4s 
the government of the worst—not aristocracy but 
kakistocracy—a state of things, which to the honor of 
our nature, has seldom obtained amongst men, and 
which perhaps was only fully exemplified during the 
worst times of the French revolution, when that horrid 
hell burnt with its most lurid flame. In such a state of 
things, to be accused is to be condemned—to protect 
the innocent is to be guilty; and what perhaps is the 
worst effect, even men of better nature, to whom their 
own deeds are abhorrent, are goaded by terror to be 
forward and emulous in deeds of guilt and violence. 
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The scenes of lawless violence which have been acted 
jn some portions of our country, rare and restricted as 
they have been, have done more to tarnish its reputation 
than a thousand libels. They have done more to dis- 
credit, and if any thing could, to endanger, not only 
our domestic, but our republican institutions, than the 
abolitionists themselves. Men can never be perma- 
nently and effectually disgraced but by themselves, 
and rarely endangered but by their own injudicious 
conduct, giving advantage to the enemy. Better, far 
better, would it be to encounter the dangers with which 
we are supposed to be threatened, than to employ such 
means for averting them. But the truth is, that in re- 
lation to this matter, so far as respects actual insurrec- 
tion, when alarm is once excited, danger is absolutely 
at an end. Society can then employ legitimate and 
more effectual measures for its own protection. The 
very commission of such deeds, is proof that they are 
unnecessary. Let those who attempt them then, or 
make any demonstration towards them, understand 
that they will meet only the discountenance and abhor- 
rence of all good men, and the just punishment of the 
laws they have dared to outrage. 

It has commonly been supposed, that this institution 
will prove a source of weakness in relation to military 
defence against a foreign enemy. I will venture to 
say that in a slave holding community, a larger military 
force may be maintained permanently in the field, than 
in any State where there are not slaves. It is plain 
that almost the whole of the able bodied free male 
population, making half of the entire able bodied 
male population, may be maintained in the field, and 
this without taking in any material degree from the 
labor and resources of the country. In general the 
labor of our country is performed by slaves. In other 
countries, it is their laborers that form the material of 
their armies. What proportion of these can be taken 
away without fatally crippling their industry and re- 
sources? In the war of the revolution, though the 
strength of our State was wasted and paralyzed by the 
unfortunate divisions which existed among ourselves, 
yet it may be said with general truth, that every citizen 
was in the field and acquired much of the qualities of 
the soldier. 

It is true that this advantage will be attended with 
its compensating evils and disadvantages ; to which we 
must learn to submit, if we are determined on the main- 
tenance of our institutions. We are, as yet, hardly at 
all aware how little the maxims and practices of modern 
civilized governments will apply to us. Standing ar- 
mies, as they are elsewhere constituted, we cannot 
have; for we have not, and for generations cannot have, 
the materials out of which they are to be formed. If 
we should be involved in serious wars, I have no doubt 
but that some sort of conscription, requiring the services 
of all citizens for a considerable term, will be necessary. 
Like the people of Athens, it will be necessary that 
every citizen should be a soldier, and qualified to dis- 
charge efficiently the duties of a soldier. It may seem 
a melancholy consideration, that an army so made up 
should be opposed to the disciplined mercenaries of 
foreign nations. But we must learn to know our true 
situation, But may we not hope, that made up of su- 
perior materials, of men having home and country to 


intelligence, and trained by an effective, though honor- 
able discipline, such an army will be more than a match 
for mercenaries? The efficiency of an army is deter- 
mined by the qualities of its officers, and may we not 
expect to have a greater proportion of men better quali- 
fied for officers, and possessing the true spirit of military 
command? And let it be recollected that if there were 
otherwise reason to apprehend danger from insurrection, 
there will be the greatest security when there is the 
largest force on foot within the country. Then it is 
that any such attempt would be most instantly and 
effectually crushed. 

And perhaps a wise foresight should induce our 
State to provide, that it should have within itself such 
military knowledge and skill as may be sufficient to 
organize, discipline and command armies, by establish- 
ing a military academy or school of discipline. The 
school of the militia will not do for this. From the ge- 
neral opinion of our weakness, if our country should at 
any time come into hostile collision, we shall be selected 
for the point of attack; making us, according to Mr. 
Adams’ anticipation, the Flanders of the United States. 
Come from what quarter it may, the storm will fall upon 
us. It is known that lately when there was apprehen- 
sion of hostility with France, the scheme was instantly 
devised of invading the southern States and organizing 
insurrection. Ina popular English periodical work, I 
have seen the plan suggested by an officer of high rank 
and reputation in the British army, of invading the 
southern States at various points and operating by the 
same means. He is said to be a gallant officer, and 
certainly had no conception that he was devising atro- 
cious crime, as alien to the true spirit of civilized war- 
fare, as the poisoning of streams and fountains. But the 
folly of such schemes is no less evident than their wick- 
edness. Apart from the consideration of that which 
experience has most fully proved to be true—that in 
general their attachment and fidelity to their masters 
is not to be shaken, and that from sympathy with the 
feelings of those by whom they are surrounded, and 
from whom they derive their impressions, they contract 
no less terror and aversion towards an invading enemy; 
it is manifest that this resource would be an hundred fold 
more available to us than to such an enemy. They are 
already in our possession, and we might at will arm and 
organize them in any number that we might think proper. 
The Helots were a regular constituent part of the Spartan 
armies. Thoroughly acquainted with their characters 
and accustomed to command them, we might use any 
strictness of discipline which would be necessary to ren- 
der them effective, and from their habits of subordination 
already formed, this would be a task of less difficulty. 
Though morally most timid, they are by no means 
wanting in physical strength of nerve. They are ex- 
citable by praise; and, directed by those in whom they 
have confidence, would rush fearlessly and unquestion - 
ing upon any sort of danger. With white officers and 
accompanied by a strong white cavalry, there are no 
troops in the world from whom there would be so little 
reason to apprehend insubordination or mutiny. 

This I admit might be a dangerous resource, and one 
not to be resorted to but in great extremity. ButI am 
supposing the case of our being driven to extremity. It 
might be dangerous to disband such an army, and re- 
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condition of laborers. It might be found necessary, 
when once embodied to keep them so, and subject to 
military discipline—a permanent standing army. This 
in time of peace would be expensive, if not dangerous. 
Or if at any time we should be engaged in hostilities 
with our neighbors, and it were thought advisable to 
send such an army abroad to conquer settlements for 
themselves, the invaded regions might have occasion to 
think that the scourge of God was again let loose to 
afflict the earth. 

President Dew has very fully shown how utterly 
vain are the fears of those, who though there may be no 
danger for the present, yet apprehend great danger for 
the future, when the number of slaves shall be greatly 
increased. He has shown that the larger and more 
condensed the society becomes, the easier it will be to 
maintain subordination, supposing the relative numbers 
of the different classes to remain the same—or even if 
there should be a very disproportionate increase of the 
enslaved class. Of all vain things, the vainest and that 
in which man most shows his impotence and folly, is 
the taking upon himself to provide for a very distant 
future—at all events by any material sacrifice of the 
present. Though experience has shown that revolu- 
tions and political movements—unless when they have 
been conducted with the most guarded caution and mo- 
deration—have generally terminated in results just the 
opposite of what was expected from them: the angry 
ape will still play his fantastic tricks, and put in motion 
machinery, the action of which he no more compre- 
hends or foresees than he comprehends the mysteries of 
infinity. The insect that is borne upon the current, 
will fancy that he directs its course. Besides the fear 
of insurrection and servile war, there is also alarm lest 
when their numbers shall be greatly increased, their 
Jabor will become utterly unprofitable, so that it will be 
equally difficult for the master to retain and support 
them, or to get rid of them. But at what age of the 
world is this likely to happen? At present, it may be | 
said that almost the whole of the southern portion of, 
this continent is to be subdued to cultivation; and in| 
the order of Providence, this is the task allotted to them. 
For this purpose, more labor will be required for gene- 
rations to come than they will be able tosupply. When 
that task is accomplished, there will be many objects to 
which their labor may be directed. 

At present they are employed in accumulating indi- 
vidual wealth, and this in one way, to wit, as agricul- 
tural laborers—and this is perhaps the most useful pur- 
pose to which their labor can be applied. The effect 
of slavery has not been to counteract the tendency to 
dispersion, which seems epidemical among our country- 


men, invited by the unbounded extent of fertile and | 


unexhausted soil, though it counteracts many of the 
evils of dispersion, All the customary trades, profes- 
sions and employments, except the agricultural, require 
a condensed population for their profitable exercise. 
The agriculturist who can command no labor but that 
of his own hands or that of his family, must remain 
comparatively poor and rude. He who acquires wealth 
by the labor of slaves, has the means of improvement 
for himself and his children. He may have a more ex- 
tended intercourse, and consequently means of informa- 
tion and refinement, and may seek education for his 





children where it may be found, I say, what is obvi- 


ously true, that he has the means of obtaining those 
advantages; but I say nothing to palliate or excuse the 
conduct of him, who having such means neglects to 
avail himself of them. 

I believe it to be true, that in consequence of our dis. 
persion, though individual wealth is acquired, the face 
of the country is Jess adorned and improved by useful 
and ornamental public works, than in other societies of 
more condensed population, where there is less wealth. 
But this is an effect of that, which constitutes perhaps 
our most conspicuous advantage. Where population 
is condensed, they must have the evils of condensed 
population, and among these is the difficulty of finding 
profitable employment for capital. He who has accu- 
mulated even an inconsiderable sum, is often puzzled to 
know what use to make of it. Ingenuity is therefore 
tasked to cast about for every enterprise which may af- 
ford a chance of profitable investment. Works useful 
and ornamental to the country, are thus undertaken 
and accomplished, and though the proprietors may fail 
of profit, the community no less receives the benefit. 
Among us, there is no such difficulty. A safe and 
profitable method of investment is. offered to every one 
who has capital to dispose of, which is further recom- 
mended to his feelings by the sense of independence 
and the comparative leisure, which the employment af- 
fords to the proprietor engaged in it. It is for this rea- 
son that few of our citizens engage in the pursuits of 
commerce. ‘Though these may be more profitable, they 
are also more hazardous and more laborious. 

When the demand for agricultural labor shall be fully 
supplied, then of course the labor of slaves will be di- 
rected to other employments and enterprises. Already 
it begins to be found, that in some instances it may be 
used as profitably in works of public improvement. 
As it becomes cheaper and cheaper, it will be applied 
to more various purposes and combined in larger masses. 
It may be commanded and combined with more facility 
than any other sort of labor; and the laborer, kept in 
stricter subordination, will be less dangerous to the se- 
curity of society than in any other country, which is 
crowded and overstocked with a class of what are called 
free laborers. Let it be remembered that all the great 
and enduring monuments of human art and indus 
try—the wonders of Egypt—the everlasting works of 
Rome—were created by the labor of slaves. There 
will come a stage in our progress when we shall have 
facilities for executing works as great as any of these— 
more useful than the pyramids—not less magnificent 
than the sea of Meveris. What the end of all is to be; 
what mutations lie hid in the womb of the distant fu- 
ture ; to what convulsions our societies may be ex- 
posed—whether the master, finding it impossible to 
live with his slaves, may not be compelled to abandon 
the country to them—of all this it were presumptuous 
and vain to speculate. 

I have hitherto, as I proposed, considered it as 4 
naked, abstract question of the comparative good and 
evil of the institution of slavery. Very far different in- 
deed is the practical question presented to us, when it 
is proposed to get rid of an institution which has inter- 
woven itself with every fibre of the body politic ; which 
has formed the habits of our society, and is consecrated 
by the usage of generations. If this be not a vicious 
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right, it has a just claim to be respected by all tribunals 
of man. If the negroes were now free and it were pro- 
posed to enslave them, then it would be incumbent on 
those who proposed the measure, to show clearly that 
their liberty was incompatible with the public security. 
When it is proposed to innovate on the established state 
of things, the burden is on those who propose the inno- 
vation, to show that advantage will be gained from it. 
There is no reform, however necessary, wholesome or 
moderate, which will not be accompanied with some 
degree of inconvenience, risque or suffering. ‘Those 
who acquiesce in the state of things which they found 
existing, can hardly be thought criminal. But most 
deeply criminal are they, who give rise to the enormous 
evil with which great revolutions in society are always 
attended, without the fullest assurance of the greater 
good to be ultimately obtained. But ifit can be made 
to appear, even probably, that no good will be obtained, 
but that the results will be evil and calamitous as the 
process, what can justify such innovations? No human 
being can be so mischievous—if acting consciously, 
none can be so wicked—as those who finding evil in ex- 
isting institutions, rush blindly upon change, unforesee- 
ing and reckless of consequences, and leaving it to 
chance or fate to determine whether the end shall be 
improvement, or greater and more intolerable evil. 
Certainly the instincts of nature prompt us to resist 
intolerable oppression. For this resistance no rule can 
be prescribed, but it must be left to the instincts of 
nature. To justify it, however, the insurrectionists 
should at least have a reasonable probability of success, 
and be assured that their condition will be improved by 
success. But most extraordinary is it, when those who 
complain and clamor, are not those who are supposed to 
feel the oppression, but persons at a distance from them, 
and who can hardly at all appreciate the good or evil of 
their situation. It is the unalterable condition of hu- 
manity, that men must achieve civil liberty for them- 
selves. The assistance of allies has sometimes ena- 
bled nations to repel the attacks of foreign power ; 
never to conquer liberty as against their own internal 
government. 

In one thing I concur with the abolitionists; that if 
emancipation is to be brought about, it is better that it 
should be immediate and total. But let us suppose it 
tobe brought about in any manner, and then inquire 
what would be the effects. 

The first and most obvious effect, would be to put an 
end to the cultivation of our great southern staples. And 
this would be equally the result, if we suppose the 
emancipated negroes to be in no way distinguished from 
the free laborers of other countries, and that their 
labor would be equally effective. In that case, they 
would soon cease to be laborers for hire, but would 
scatter themselves over our unbounded territory, to 
become independent land owners themselves. The 
cultivation of the soil on an extensive scale, can only 
be carried on where there are slaves, or in countries 
superabounding with free labor. No such operations 
are carried on in any portions of our own country 
where there are not slaves. Such are carried on in 
England, where there is an overflowing population and 
intense competition for employment. And our insti- 
tutions seem suited to the exigencies of our respective 


situations, There, a much greater number of laborers 





is required at one season of the year than at another, 
and the farmer may enlarge or diminish the quantity of 
labor he employs, as circumstances may require. Here, 
about the same quantity of labor is required at every 
season, and the planter suffers no inconvenience from 
retaining his laborers throughout the year. Imagine an 
extensive rice or cotton plantation cultivated by free 
laborers, who might perhaps strike for an increase of 
wages, at a season when the neglect of a few days 
would insure the destruction of the whole crop. Even 
if it were possible to procure laborers at all, what plan- 
ter would venture to carry on his operations under 
such circumstances? I need hardly say that these sta- 
ples cannot be produced to any extent, where the pro- 
prietor of the soil cultivates it with hisown hands. He 
can do little more than produce the necessary food for 
himself and his family. 

And what would be the effect of putting an end to 
the cultivation of these staples, and thus annihilating at 
a blow, two-thirds or three-fourths of our foreign com- 
merce ? Can any sane mind contemplate such a result 
without terror? I speak not of the utter poverty and 
misery to which we ourselves would be reduced, and 
the desolation which would overspread our own portion 
of the country. Our slavery has not only given existence 
to millions of slaves within our own territories; it has 
given the means of subsistence and therefore existence 
to millions of freemen in our confederate States, enabling 
them to send forth their swarms, to overspread the plains 
and forests of the west, and appear as the harbingers 
of civilization. The products of the industry of those 
States, are, in general, similiar to those of the rest 
of the civilized world, and are little demanded in their 
markets. By exchanging them for ours, which are 
every where sought for, the people of these States 
are enabled to acquire all the products of art and indus- 
try, all that contributes to convenience or luxury, or 
gratifies the taste or the intellect, which the rest of the 
world can supply. Not only on our own continent, but 
on the other, they have given existence to hundreds of 
thousands, and the means of comfortable subsistence to 
millions, A distinguished citizen of our own State, 
than whom none ean be better qualified to form an 
opinion, has lately stated that our great staple, cotton, 
has contributed more than any thing else of later times 
to the progress of civilization. By enabling the poor to 
obtain cheap and becoming clothing, it has inspired a 
taste for comfort, the first stimulus to civilization. Does 
not self defence then demand of us, steadily to resist the 
abrogation of that which is productive of so much good ? 
It is more than self defence. It is to defend millions of 
human beings, who are far removed from us, from the 
intensest suffering, if not from being struck out of exis- 
tence. It is the defence of human civilization. 

But this is but a small part of the evil which would 
be occasioned. After President Dew, it is unnecessary 
to say a single word on the practicability of colonizing 
our slaves. The two races, so widely separated from . 
each other by the impress of nature, must remain 
together in the same country. Whether it be accounted 
the result of prejudice or reason, it is certain that the 
two races will not be blended together, so as to form a 
homogeneous population. To one who knows any 
thing of the nature of man and human society, it would 
be unnecessary to argue that this state of things cannot 
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continue ; but that one race must be driven out by the 
other, or exterminated, or again enslaved. I have 
argued on the supposition that the emancipated negroes 
would be as efficient as other free laborers. But what- 
ever theorists, who know nothing of the matter, may 
think proper to assume, we well know that this would 
not be so. We know that nothing but the coercion of 
slavery can overcome their propensity to indolence, and 
that not one in ten would be an efficient laborer. Even 
if this disposition were not grounded in their nature, it 
would be a result of their position. I have somewhere 
seen it observed, that to be degraded by opinion, is a 
thousand fold worse, so far as the feelings of the indi- 
vidual are concerned, than to be degraded by the laws. 
They would be thus degraded, and this feeling is incom- 
patible with habits of order and industry. Half our 
population would at once be paupers. Let an inhabit- 
ant of New York or Philadelphia conceive of the situa- 
tion of their respective States, if one half of their 
population consisted of free negroes. The tie which 
now connects them, being broken, the different races 
would be estranged from each other, and hostility would 
grow up between them. Having the command of their 
own time and actions, they could more effectually com- 
bine insurrection, and provide the means of rendering 
it formidable. Released from the vigilant superinten- 
dence which now restrains them, they would infallibly 
be led from petty to greater crimes, until all life and 
property would be rendered insecure. Aggression 
would beget retaliation, until open war—and that a 
war of éxtermination—were established. From the 
still remaining superiority of the white race, it is proba- 
ble that they would be the victors, and if they did not 
exterminate, they must again reduce the others to 
slavery—when they could be no longer fit to be either 
slaves or freemen. It is not only in self defence, in 
defence of our country and of all that is dear to us, but 
in defence of the slaves themselves, that we refuse to 
emancipate them. 

If we suppose them to have political privileges, and to 
be admitted to the elective franchise, still worse results 
may be expected. It is hardly necessary to add any 
thing to what has been said by Mr. Paulding on this 
subject, who has treated it fully. It is already known, 
that if there be a class unfavorably distinguished by 
any peculiarity from the rest of society, this distinction 
forms a tie which binds them to act in concert, and they 
exercise more than their due share of political power and 
influence—and still more, as they are of inferior charac- 
ter and looser moral principle. Such a class form the 
very material for demagogues to work with. Other 
parties court them and concede to them. So it would 
be with the free blacks in the case supposed. They 
would be used by unprincipled politicians of irregular 
ambition, for the advancement of their schemes, until 
they should give them political power and importance 
beyond even their own intentions. They would be 
courted by excited parties in their contests with each 
other. At some time, they may perhaps attain politi- 
cal ascendancy, and this is more probable, as we may 
suppose that there will have been a great emigration of 
whites from the country. Imagine the government of 
such legislators. Imagine then the sort of laws that will 
be passed, to confound the invidious distinction which 





obliterate the every memory of it. These will be re- 
sisted. The blacks will be tempted to avenge them- 
selves by oppression and proscription of the white race, 
for their long superiority. Thus matters will go on, 
until universal anarchy, or kakistocracy, the govern- 
ment of the worst, is fully established. I am persuaded 
that if the spirit of evil should devise to send abroad 
upon the earth all possible misery, discord, horror and 
atrocity, he could contrive no scheme so effectual as the 
emancipation of negro slaves within our country. 

The most feasible scheme of emancipation, and that 
which I verily believe would involve the least danger 
and sacrifice, would be that the entire white population 
should emigrate, and abandon the country to their 
slaves. Here would be triumph to philanthropy. This 
wide and fertile region would be again restored to an- 
cient barbarism—to the worst of all barbarism—barba- 
rism corrupted and depraved by intercourse with civili- 
zation. And this is the consummation to be wished, 
upon a speculation, that in some distant future age, they 
may become so enlightened and improved, as to be 
capable of sustaining a position among the civilized 
races of the earth. But I believe moralists allow men 
to defend their homes and their country, even at the 
expense of the lives and liberties of others. 

Will any philanthropist say that the evils, of which 
I have spoken, would be brought about only by the 
obduracy, prejudices and overweaning self estimation 
of the whites in refusing to blend the races by marriage, 
and so create an homogeneous population. But what 
if it be not prejudice, but truth, and nature, and right 
reason, and just moral feeling? As I have before said, 
throughout the whole of nature, like attracts like, and 
that which is unlike repels. What is it that makes so 
unspeakably loathsome, crimes not to be named, and 
hardly alluded to? Even among the nations of Europe, 
so nearly homogeneous, there are some peculiarities of 
form and feature, mind and character, which may be 
generally distinguished by those accustomed to observe 
them. Though the exceptions are numerous, I will 
venture to say that not in one instance in a hundred, is 
the man of sound and unsophisticated tastes and pro- 
pensities so likely to be attracted by the female of a 
foreign stock, as by one of his own, who is more nearly 
conformed to himself. Shakspeare spoke the language 
of nature, when he made the Venetian senator attribute 
to the effect of witchcraft, Desdemona’s passion for 
Othello—though, as Coleridge has said, we are to con- 
ceive of him not as a negro, but as a high bred, 
Moorish chief. 

If the negro race, as I have contended, be inferior to 
our own in mind and character, marked by inferiority 
of form and features, then ours would suffer deteriora- 
tion from such intermixture. What would be thought 
of the moral conduct of the parent who should volunta- 
rily transmit disease, or fatuity, or deformity to his of- 
spring? If man be the most perfect work of the Crea- 
tor, and the civilized European man the most perfect 
variety of the human race, is he not criminal who would 
desecrate and deface God’s fairest work ; estranging 
it further from the image of himself, and conforming ! 
more nearly to that of the brute? I have heard it said, 
as if it afforded an argument, that the African is as we! 
satisfied of the superiority of his own complexion, form 
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as it is not, would any one be so recreant to his own 
civilization, as to say that his opinion ought to weigh 
against ours—that there is no universal standard of 
truth and grace and beauty—that the Hottentot Venus 
may perchance possess as great perfection of form as 
the Medicean? It is true, the licentious passions of 
men overcome the natural repugnance, and find tran- 
sient gratification in intercourse with females of the 
other race. But this is a very different thing from 
making her the associate of life, the companion of the 
bosom and the hearth. Him who would contemplate 
such an alliance for himself, or regard it with patience, 
when proposed for a son, or daughter, or sister, we 
should esteem a degraded wretch—with justice, cer- 
tainly, if he were found among ourselves—and the esti- 
mate would not be very different if he were found in 
Europe. It is not only in defence of ourselves, of our 
country and of our own generation, that we refuse to 
emancipate our slaves, but to defend our posterity and 
race from degeneracy and degradation. 

Are we not justified then in regarding as criminals, 
the fanatical agitators whose efforts are intended to 
bring about the evils I have described ? It is sometimes 
said that their zeal is generous and disinterested, and that 
their motives may be praised, though their conduct be 
condemned. But I have little faith in the good motives 
of those who pursue bad ends. It is not for us to scru- 
tinize the hearts of men, and we can only judge of them 
by the tendency of their actions. There is much truth 
in what was said by Coleridge: “I have never known 
a trader in philanthropy who was not wrong in heart 
somehow or other. Individuals so distinguished, are 
usually unhappy in their family relations—men not 
benevolent or beneficent to individuals, but almost hos- 
tile to them, yet lavishing money and labor and time 
on the race—the abstract notion.” The prurient love 
of notoriety actuates some. ‘There is much luxury in 
sentiment, especially if it can be indulged at the ex- 
pense of others; and if there be added some share of 
envy or malignity, the temptation to indulgence is 
almost irresistible. But certainly they may be justly 
regarded as criminal, who obstinately shut their eyes 
and close their ears to all instruction with respect to 
the true nature of their actions. 

It must be manifest to every man of sane mind, that 
it is impossible for them to achieve ultimate success; 
even if every individual in our country, out of the limits 
of the slave holding States, were united in their purpo- 
ses. They cannot have even the miserabie triumph of 
St. Domingo—of advancing through scenes of atrocity, 
blood and massacre, to the restoration of barbarism. 
They may agitate and perplex the world for a time. 
They may excite to desperate attempts and particular 
acts of cruelty and horror, but these will always be 
Suppressed or avenged at the expense of the objects of 
their truculent philanthropy. But short of this, they 
can hardly be aware of the extent of the mischief they 
perpetrate. As I have said, their opinions, by means 
to us inscrutable, do very generally reach our slave po- 
Pulation. What human being, if unfavorably distin- 
guished by outward circumstances, is not ready to be- 
lieve, when he is told, that he is the victim of injustice? 
Is it not cruelty to make men restless and dissatisfied in 
their condition, when no effort of theirs can alter it? 
The greatest injury is done to their characters, as well 














as to their happiness. Even if no such feelings or de- 
signs should be entertained or conceived by the slave, 
they will be attributed to him by the master, and all his 
conduct scanned with a severe and jealous scrutiny. 
Thus distrust and aversion are established, where, but 
for mischievous interference, there would be confidence 
and good will, and a sterner control is exercised over 
the slave who thus becomes the victim of his cruel ad- 
vocates. 

An effect is sometimes produced on the minds of 
slave holders, by the publications of the self styled 
philanthropists, and their judgments staggered and 
consciences alarmed, It is natural that the oppressed 
should hate the oppressor. It is still more natural that 
the oppressor should: hate his victim. Convince the 
master that he is doing injustice to his slave, and he at 
once begins to regard him with distrust and malignity. 
It is a part of the constitution of the human mind, that 
when circumstances of necessity or temptation induce 
men to continue in the practice of what they believe to 
be wrong, they become desperate and reckless of the 
degree of wrong. I have formerly heard of a master 
who accounted for his practising much severity upon his 
slaves, and exacting from them an unusual degree of 
labor, by saying that the thing (slavery) was altoge- 
ther wrong, and therefore it was well to make the 
greatest possible advantage out of it. This agitation 
occasions some slave holders to hang more loosely on 
their country. Regarding the institution as of ques- 
tionable character, condemned by the general opinion 
of the world, and one which must shortly come to an 
end, they hold themselves in readiness to make their 
escape from the evil which they anticipate. Some sell 
their slaves to new masters (always a misfortune to the 
slave) and remove themselves to other societies, of 
manners and habits uncongenial to theirown. Ané 
though we may suppose that it is only the weak and 
the timid, who are liable to be thus affected, still it is no 
less an injury and public misfortune. Society is kept 
in an unquiet and restless state, and every sort of im- 
provement is retarded. 

Some projectors suggest the education of slaves, with 
a view to prepare them for freedom—as if there were 
any method of a man’s being educated to freedom, but 
by himself. The truth is, however, that supposing that 
they are shortly to be emancipated, and that they have 
the capacities of any other race, they are undergoing 
the very best education which it is possible to give. 
They are in the course of being taught habits of regular 
and patient industry, and this is the first lesson which 
is required. I suppose, that their most zealous advo- 
cates would not desire that they should be placed in the 
high places of society immediately upon their emanci- 
pation, but that they should begin their course of free- 
dom as laborers, and raise themselves afterwards as 
their capacities and characters might enable them. But 
how little would what are commonly called the rudi- 
ments of education, add to their qualifications as labor- 
ers? But for the agitation which exists, however, 
their education would be extended further than this. 
There is a constant tendency in our society to extend 
the sphere of their employments, and consequently 
to give them the information which is necessary 
to the discharge of those employments. And this for 
the most obvious reason; it promotes the master’s inte- 
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rest. Flow much would it add to the value of a slave, 
that he should be capable of being employed as a clerk, 
or be able to make calculations as a mechanic? In 
consequence, however, of the fanatical spirit which has 
been excited, it has been thought necessary to repress 
this tendency by legislation, and to prevent their ac- 
quiring the knowledge of which they might make a 
dangerous use. If this spirit were put down, and we 
restored to the consciousness of security, this would be 
no longer necessary, and the process of which [ have 
spoken would be accelerated. Whenever indications 
of superior capacity appeared in a slave, it would be 
cultivated ; gradual improvement would take place, 
until they might be engaged in as various employments 
as they were among the ancients—perhaps even liberal 
ones. Thus, if in the adorable providence of God, ata 
time and in a manner which we can neither foresee nor 
conjecture, they are to be rendered capable of freedom, 
and to enjoy it, they would be prepared for it in the 
best and most effectual, because in the most natural and 
gradual manner. But fanaticism hurries to its effect at 
once. I have heard it said, God does good, but it is by 
imperceptible degrees; the Devil is permitted to do 
evil, and he does it in a hurry. The beneficent pro- 
cesses of nature are not apparent to the senses. You 
cannot see the plant grow or the flower expand. The 
volcano, the earthquake and the hurricane, do their 
work of desolation in a moment. Such would be the 
desolation, if the schemes of fanatics were permitted to 
have effect. ‘They do all that in them lies, to thwart 
the beneftcent purposes of Providence. The whole ten- 
dency of their efforts is to aggravate present suffering, 
and to cut off the chance of future improvement; and 
in all their bearings and results, they have produced, 
and are likely to produce, nothing but “ pure, unmixed, 
dephlegmated, defecated evil.” 

If Wilberforee or Clarkson were living, and it were 
inquired of them ‘‘Can you be sure that you have pro- 
moted the happiness of a single human being?” I 
imagine that, if they considered conscientiously, they 
would find it difficult to answer in the affirmative. If 
it were asked “Can you be sure that you have not 
been the cause of suffering, misery and death to thou- 
sands?”—-when we recollect that they probably stimu- 
lated the exertions of the amis des noirs in France, and 
that through the efforts of these, the horrors of St. Do- 
mingo were perpetrated, I think they must hesitate 
leng to return a decided negative. It might seem eruel, 
if we could, to convince a man who has devoted his 
life to what he esteemed a good and generous purpose, 
that he has been doing only evil—that he has been 
worshipping a horrid fiend, in the place of the true God. 
But fanaticism is in no danger of being convinced, It 
is one of the mysteries of our nature, and of the divine 
government, how utterly disproportioned to each other, 
are the powers of doing evil and of doing good. The 
poorest and most abject instrument, that is utterly im- 
becile for any purpose of good, seems sometimes endow- 
ed with almost the powers of omnipotence for mischief. 
A mole may inundate a province—a spark from a forge 
may conflagrate a city—a whisper may separate friends ; 
a rumor may conyulse an empire—but when we would 





assure us that the results may not disappoint our expec- 
tations, and that we may not do evil instead of good. 
But are we therefore to refrain from efforts to benefit 
our race and country? By no means: but these mo- 
tives, this labor and self distrust, are the only conditions 
upon which we are permitted to hope for success. Very 
different indeed is the course of those, whose precipitate 
and ignorant zeal would overturn the fundamental in- 
stitutions of society, uproar its peace, and endanger its 
security, in pursuit of a distant and shadowy good, of 
which they themselves have formed no definite concep- 
tion—whose atrocious philosophy would sacrifice a ge- 
neration—and more than one generation—for an hypo- 
thesis. 





ODDS AND ENDS. 


To Mr. T. W. WHITE, 
Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 
I have been, for many months past, “in a peck of 
troubles,” Jest my non-appearance among your corres- 
pondents might realize, in my own case, the old adage, 
“out of sight out of mind.” But no man above the 
grade of a brute beast is willing to be forgotten by his 
fellow men,—especially by that portion of them with 
whom he has long maintained friendly intercourse. | 
hope, therefore, that this natural feeling will plead my 
excuse for knocking once more at your door for ad- 
mittance. This would have been done long ago, but [ 
was so thrown “all a-back” on the last occasion, by the 
fearful anathemas of certain popes of the press, (as our 
modern newspaper editors may justly be called,) for 
being ‘‘too old fashioned,” that I have hardly yet re- 
covered sufficient courage. to show my antiquated 
phiz again, among your numerous fashionable visitors. 
Some short time ago, however, I was just beginning, 
once more, to excogitate a few addenda to my former 
“ Odds and Ends,” when I was startled by the sight of 
my own name, in your Messenger. Not even imagin- 
ing that any other person would so fall in love with it 
as to counterfeit the signature, and being most deplo- 
rably forgetful, I began to ask myself, “Is it 1? Can! 
already have done and forgotten what I supposed I was 
just about to do; or am I dreaming?” The thought 
suddenly flashed across my mind, that Cogia Hassan, 
or “the sleeper awakened,” when in a somewhat simi- 
lar predicament, as recorded in the “Arabian Nights 
Entertainments,” had severely pinched himself to make 
sure of his personal identity. 1 resorted instanter to 
the same rousing process, and immediately discovered 
upon beginning to read, that “‘a fresh hand had taken 
hold of the bellows.” The perusal of a few lines only, 
convinced me thoroughly of his blowing it far better 
than I had ever done, or could do; and I was on the 
point of publicly surrendering my name in his behalf 
and praying for an act of our legislature to sanction the 
transfer, (as the law requires,) when it occurred to me, 
that I owed it to myself, before such petition to out 
beneficent law-makers, at least to attempt some self 
vindication against the alarming charge of being ‘too ald 


do benefit to our race or country, the purest and most | fashioned.” This, however, is no easy task, in the ev 
chastened motives, the most patient thought and labor, | tire absence of all those specifications which the law! 





with the humblest self distrust, are hardly sufficient to | quires in every case of indictment, showing the how and 
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the wherein the alleged offence has been committed, and 
moreover, in a case where the accused has scarcely a 
chance of being tried by a jury of his peers. ‘The only 
plan I can think of to effect my object, if possible, is, 
by contrasting many old fashions with new ones, in re- 
lation to similar things; and if all fails, to throw my- 
self on the mercy of your court. Even then, unless 
half at least of its members are sexagenarians and past 
that age, I cannot cherish much hope of acquittal. 
But the charge against me is still recorded in your Mes- 
senger, and not a word have I yet offered in my defence. 
Now then, or never, let me offer it, unless I am barred 
by your act of limitation. 

Before I begin my contrasts of old and new fashions, 
I must tell you what a quandary I have been in, relative 
to the proper application of the term fashion. After 
half an hour’s hard study in Mr. Crabb’s admirable 
work on English synonymes, to determine when I 
should use that term, or custom, or practice, or habit, | 
gave the matter up in despair, and resolved, “ meo 
perienlo,” to make fashion act as a-sort of omnium ga- 
therum for every meaning of which Mr. Crabb had 
constituted. the four terms, distributees. Against his 
apportionment I have not a word to say; for I plead 
incompetence clearly to understand his rules of choice ; 
and I make this confession in hope of propitiating, in 
some degree, our newspaper-popes, of whom I am in 
such mortal dread; and whose next anathema, I fear, 
may be against my style. With this propitiatory offer- 
ing to their acknowledged supremacy in giving the law 
on all matters of taste, of science, arts, morals, politics 
and religion; in short, on all subjects about which 
printers’ ink can be shed, I proceed to my array of old 
fashions against new ones: and first, on the score of 
economy, in which a greater minuteness of detail will 
be necessary, than I would enter into, if I could well 
avoid it. 

In by-gone times, our families generally, could ad- 
just their limbs much to their own comfort and satis- 
faction, in what were familiarly and figuratively called 
“flag-chairs.” These cost from two shillings and six- 
pence, to three shillings, while those of a more patrician 
order, and specially intended for company, were only a 
few shillings more costly. But to compensate, in some 
degree, for this extra expense, they were covered with 
good substantial leather, quite strong enough for chil- 
dren’s shoes, or dancing pumps; when the then fashion- 
able style of “chicken-flutter and cross-shufile,” required 
quadruple the strength which similar articles now do, 
under the ‘lackadaisical system,” of practising this 
exhilarating amusement, which, (by the way,) seems 
entirely to have changed its nature by becoming most 
decidedly soporific. In these days, a large portion of us, 
have become so very delicate and sensitive in our 
members, that it is indispensable to their repose from the 
Wearisomeness of existence, to deposite them gen- 
erally, upon rocking chairs with spring bottoms, cost- 
ing from fifteen to forty dollars each; or on sofas 
equally elastic, and covered with expensive materials, 
at thirty, forty, fifty times the price of the old fashioned 
receptacles for our basement stories, which formerly 
Supported their superstructures quite as well, quoad all 


_ the purposes of health and comfort, as their modern 


_ Successors do, and at one-eighth or tenth of the expense. 


For the moral of this fact I refer you and your readers 


to the maxims of Dr, Franklin’s Poor Richard, where 
they will find it stated as an axiom, that “other people’s 
eyes cost us more than our own.” And between ourselves, 
I must think, that this most silly and ridiculous passion 
for show, which I verily believe has existed ever since 
the Devil tempted our mother Eve to eat the apple of 
knowledge, is far more virulent in these days of perfec- 
tibility, than in those by-gone days which I am laboring 
to vindicate against the anathemas of our newspaper 
popes. 

As to our daily meals, either with or without compa- 
ny, the cheap, homely tables once used for them, would 
now go near to destroy all appetite among the fashiona- 
bles of the present race; whilst the substantial viands 
which they formerly held, and which every body knows 
as familiarly as household words, have been banished, 
in a great measure, especially from our large towns and 
cities, the established arbiters and dictators of all fash- 
ions to the country. The successors of these viands 
are certain Frenchified kickshaws, the very names and 
substances of which are culinary mysteries, necessarily 
requiring some explanation before old-times-people can 
venture to eat any thing: unless, indeed, when simul- 
taneously pressed by resistless hunger and the fear of 
betraying their rusticity, they could content themselves 
to follow the laudable example of an old country- 
gentleman, once at President Jefferson’s table, who, (as 
report says,) incontinently made his dinner,--“ entirely 
of baked Irish potatoes!” they being the only old ac- 
quaintance he could recognise among the sophisticated 
host of materials most abundantly spread before him. 
But this mystification of eatables, is not the worst of it, 
since they must be served up, for consistency sake, on 
very costly tables, and in sets of fine china, cut-glass, 
and sometimes silver, the first cost alone of which would 
purchase afull year’s allowance of bacon for the largest 
Virginia family. Add to all this, and, likewise, for 
consistency sake, those dishes so numerous, so variegated, 
so exquisitely foreign in composition, taste, and titles, 
must, “ex necessitate rei,” be well washed down with 
equally exquisite foreign potations, maugre the cost !— 
provided, always, that credit enough to buy them, can 
once be established. Hence the former comparatively 
cheap drinks, which were used in “ the olden time,” at 
the tables of what were then called, (par excellence) “the 
gentry,” have been nearly excluded, to make way for 
such a motley multitude of French, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, German, and other foreign wines, that I can no 
more recollect, even their names and titles than I[ could 
remember and repeat all the names and genealogies re- 
corded in the book of Genesis. Yet the many silly ad- 
venturers in the still more silly race after gentility, dash 
through them all, as if they belonged to their mother- 
tongue, although they make quite as sad havoc among 
them, as the cost of these foreign wines does among their 
purses. This latter havoc is, not unfrequently such, in 
a single day, if the party be given by a planter or 
farmer, (whose only return probably, will be ridicule . 
for his folly,) as to require some months of hard agri- 
cultural labor to pay for it. But, if such parties be fre- 
quent, the inevitable end of this tragi-comic farce is, 
that the performers must very soon exchange all the 
comforts, luxuries, and social intercourse which they 
enjoyed in the old States, for the coarsest fare, incessant 
drudgery, and the constant risk of dirks or Bowie knives 
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being thrust into their vitals, in the new States and 
territories, if they only crook their fingers at any 
one out of their own family. Here, if theory can 
be determined by practice, liberty means that every 
man shall do as he pleases to the full extent of his 
physical powers, to indulge his brutish or any other pro- 
pensities. That there are hundreds and thousands of 
men in these parts of our country, who deeply deplore 
such a state of things, | have not the smallest doubt; 
for I have several personal friends among them, who 
have assured me of the fact. But all their communica- 
tions contribute to confirm what I have just said; and 
that they, for the time being, are suffering a sort of 
moral martyrdom for the sacrifices which they formerly 
made, in some one or other of the old United States, to 
obtain the mere soap-suds-bubble of superior fashion 
and gentility. Most of the competitors in this prepos- 
terous,--may I not say, immoral race,--have been 
taught by the morbid public sentiment on this subject, 
to lavish their money for that which all the money in 
the world cannot purchase. They have been most fa- 
tally led to believe, that the greatest spendthrift among 
them will always gain the prize of gentility, in pre- 
ference to the men most distinguished for their good 
morals, manners, and mental endowments--qualities 
which the wise and the good, whether poor or rich, and 
from time immemorial, have always determined can 
alone constitute any just title to the character of a 
real gentleman. Those who are truly entitled to this 
highly honorable distinction, may adopt different exter- 
nal modes, (all of which may be good,) at distant pe- 
riods, of evincing their claims, and therefore I shall 
not now attempt to compare the present with the for- 
mer fashions, any farther than to say, that it is much 
easier now, than in the olden time, to counterfeit the 
gentleman, since in these levelling-downward days, fit 
subjects for a penitentiary not unfrequently smuggle 
themselves into the genteelest society, under the spe- 
cious disguise of a good suit of clothes and fashionable 
manners, In by-gone days, such an occurrence was 
hardly possible, for infinitely greater pains were taken 
to guard against such impostors. To aspire to the 
character of a true gentleman is certainly both honora- 
ble and highly improving in every point of view ; 


** Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros :”” 


But to rest our pretensions on the success of the 
struggle, who shall squander the most money in the 
vain pursuit, is quite as great a folly, to say nothing of 
the sin, as we can possibly commit. In this, as in nu- 
merous other popular fallacies, we may rest perfectly 
assured, that “the race is not always to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong.” 

Take another contrast. Fifty years ago, indeed still 
later, a gentleman’s summer dress, especially in the 
country, usually consisted of a home-made straw-hat, 
worth perhaps twenty-five cents; a single change of 
coats of some cheap material; a few pair of nankeen 
breeches (if I may be pardoned for using so vulgar a 
term in these days of exquisite refinement ;) and as 
many pair of thread or cotton stockings, protected, 
when he rode on horseback, by what were called 
“‘leggins,” of check or “brown holland.” The afore- 
said breeches, (by the way,) were made, during the 
revolutionary war, of what is now called “ par excel- 





lence”-——“* the Forsythe cotton ;” then as common as 
any other kind, under the title of “ nankeen-cotton,” 
although usually so mottled, that the arnotto-dye was 
generally used to produce uniformity of color; after 
which, a country congregation of males, thus equipped 
for Sunday exhibition, looked at a littledistance for all the 
world like an assemblage of the tropical birds,—called 
Flamingos. Happy then, the country beau whose 
breeches had most of this Flamingo hue; and still hap- 
pier the house-wife who had succeeded best in com- 
pounding the arnotto-dye to adorn the lower extremi- 
ties of her husband, son, or brother, as the case 
“mought” be. But this is a digression (to which I am 
most unfortunately, and I fear incurably, addicted ;) 
let me, therefore, add to the above, two pair of shoes; 
one for every day, the other for Sundays, with one 
Sunday coat,—and the summer wardrobe for an old- 
times’ gentleman was complete. His external habili- 
ments for winter, were, a good “ beaver hat,” made, not 
like Peter Pindar’s razors “‘only to sell,” but to last un- 
til he was tired of it, and long after; a plain, neat, 
broadcloth coat, rarely if ever costing more than thirty 
shillings or thirty-six shillings a yard, with the coat of 
the previous year, for daily use,—except Sunday, 
when the best was put on as a matter of course. The 
breeches, or “ inexpressibles”—as it became the modest 
fashion to call them, before the beaux, who had no 
calves to their “ spindle-shanks,” succeeded in their final 
expulsion—seldom exceeded two pair, neither of them 
very costly ; his shoes were the same in number, but 
more water proof; and with them he associated a single 
pair of stout boots—worn only upon grand occasions,— 
such as musters, county courts, and elections. More- 
over, these said boots were made of leather so strong 
and durable that no fair play could wear them out in 
much less than three or four years: for be it remen- 
bered that boots were not then as now, the wear for 
every day in the year. To finish the winter wardrobe, 
and furnish a defence against rain or snow, (for mere 
cold was little regarded in those days, even by ladies,) 
one great coat was kept, of some very strong cloth, 
costing from ten to twenty shillings a yard, and so last- 
ing as to perform most effectual services through several 
winter campaigns. 

But now, what do we find to be deemed all essential 
in forming a gentleman’s wardrobe, for both seasons’ 
Not only an entire change of form—against which | 
shall say nothing,—but a most striking one in the num- 
ber, materials, and cost of the articles ;--to an amount 
more than triple what it formerly was, while individual 
income, especially from agriculture, the paymaster- 
general, has diminished in nearly an equal ratio. 

In by-gone days, we deemed our heads quite hard 
enough, if protected by a hat with some brim around it, 
to encounter any degree of summer heat, without the 
smallest risk to our brains of being either addled, baked 
or roasted. Now, our craniums have become so ¢x 
ceedingly tender, and the consequent hazard of suc! 
disaster so imminent, as to render fur caps and band- 
box hats for winter, with non-descript, noddle covers 0! 
silk for summer,—-but umbrellas also—articles of vite! 
necessity, and thereby adding two or three hundred 
per cent to what may well be called our self-imposed 
skull tax, for both seasons. Even the beaux and belles 
among our darkies have adopted the fashion, and hav’ 
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jearned to flourish their umbrellas, (numberillas, as they 
call them,) quite as stylishly as their masters and mis- 
tresses, except when they first put themselves into 
training ; during which time their extreme awkward- 
ness in handling these skull protectors, forms a most 
ludicrous burlesque of the higher powers. A corres- 
pondent change in the summer-covering of our limbs 
and bodies, has been deemed equally essential to suit 
their diminished power of enduring summer-heat; so 
that the old fashioned, cheap pair of coats ‘are now 
thought far too heavy, hot, and what is much worse, too 
ungenteel, to be sustained by those who can hardly sur- 
vive the dog-days in any thing but the thinnest and 
lightest of those costly gossamer fabrics, at present 
used for gentlemen’s summer apparel. Our foot tax, 
also, for both seasons, contributes its full share to widen 
the difference between old fashioned and new fashioned 
expenditures: for most of us—especially our youth— 
must now have have at least two pair of thin boots for 
summer—two of more substance for winter, (although 
none of them are made to keep out water,) besides 
slippers, pumps, bootees, Jefferson shoes, &c., &c., the 
total number and cost of which, for one man, would 
formerly have kept a whole family in boots and shoes 
for double the period. 
When we compare the old with the new outfit for a 
winter campaign, the contrast is still more striking, 
still more illustrative of what I am trying to prove. 
Now, after a modern gentleman has ensconced himself 
in all imaginable envelopes deemed essential to his com- 
fort and preservation within doors, at greatly increased 
cost, compared with former times, he has, alas! to 
guard himself with more than double diligence, against 
what the amiable Sancho Panza used to call, “the 
inclemencies of the Heavens.” ‘To do this most effectu- 
ally in the olden time, every man firmly believed, that 
a single, substantial great coat was amply sufficient, 
and his practice accorded with his faith. Now, should 
the thermometer sink only a few degrees below thirty- 
two, not less than two over coats, (for great coats they 
can no longer be called, being much more like gun-cases 
in tightness,) with a cloak to make assurance doubly 
sure, must be added, to guard at least against being 
frost-bitten, if not frozen to death. This triple pro- 
vision against the horrors of congelation is particularly 
remarkable in a large portion of those truly unfortu- 
nate victims of parental neglect just arriving at that 
much envied, | wish I could say enviable age, when so 
many of them become their own masters, who are ut- 
terly unfitto be masters of any thing. But far be it 
from me to blame them so much for it. Their parents 
are the great criminals in these cases: for they might 
have given their sons, by a proper physical education, 
constitutions too hardy to require such unmanly indul- 
gences ; and by a correct moral education, principles and 
sentiments which would have led them to aspire to far 
higher, much nobler distinction, than notoriety for dan- 
dyism, and effeminacy. 

On this vital subject of education for our sons, I 
have much more to say, than my present purpose will 
allow me. But if you will pardon a short digression, | 
will here state as briefly as I can, what it should not be, 
leaving the all important inquiry, what it should be, for 
® few concluding remarks: since I deem it demonstra- 
ble, that every thing censurable in the present times 








results from false education. Would you guard then 
against this greatest of all curses, both to individuals 
and nations, the education of our sons should not be 
either by inculcation or mere sufferance, to spend more 
of the family property than their parents allow them. 
It should not be to dictate to their fathers or mothers, 
either in opinions, manners, morals, or domestic duties. 
It should not be to think that very expensive dress and 
costly living constitute either the man or the gentleman, 
It should not be to become the most frequent, roistering, 
arrogant, and boisterous attendants at tavern bars, grog 
shops, and eating houses:—not to consider profanity, 
gambling, hard drinking and lewdness, altogether the 
most genteel accomplishments they can acquire :—not to 
deem the effort to become of somewhat greater use in the 
world, than merely “ to consume the fruits of the earth,” 
either needless or derogatory to their stations :—not to 
run up bills with their tailors and with tavern keepers, 
during their minority, which afterwards will require 
their whole income, for some years, to pay :—not to 
deem it penurious to keep accurate accounts of their re- 
ceipts and expenditures—a habit (by the way) never to 
be acquired, unless commenced in early life :—not to 
become critics in the sublime art of cookery, nor first rate 
judges of every variety of intoxicating liquors :—not to 
believe their young stomachs even so early as their 
tenth or twelfth year, incapable of performing all their 
healthful functions without the smoke or juice of that 
poisonous narcotic, tobacco ;—not to feed their young 
brains with snuff, as if that were the only food they 
are capable of receiving. And lastly, it should not be 
to assume to be men, before they have qualified them- 
selves to act as such. 

Could modern parents only be prevailed on to exert 
their whole authority, aided both by wise precepts and 
virtuous example, to correct the numerous heart-sicken- 
ing evils in modern education ;—to exert it too, but for 
a few years, without either cold or hot fits in applying 
it; and the whole generation of idlers, drones, dandies, 
and profligates, would be swept from the face of the 
earth, to be replaced by a band of hardy, active, in- 
dustrious, intelligent and moral young men—the pride 
of their parent’s hearts, and an honor above all price, 
both to themselves and to their country. Do not, I 
beseech you, understand me to say, or even to think, 
that we have no such young men, among the present 
generation. No,—God forbid; for it rejoiceth. my old 
heart—now almost worn out—to feel, with absolute cer- 
tainty, that our good mother, Virginia, has many such 
to sustain her waning fortunes. But the misfortune is, 
that their number is small, when compared with those 
of opposite character, and consequently it requires far 
more moral courage than young people—even the most 
intelligent, virtuous and best educated—usually possess, 
to resist the ridicule and innumerable artful devices 
always used to drive or to lure them from the paths of 
rectitude. The youths who, in these times, can suc- 
cessfully resist such baneful, deadly enemies, deserve _ 
all the praise, all the honors, all the rewards that a 
grateful and generous country can confer. 

In pursuing my contrasts between past and present 
times, relative to expense, I was about to say something 
of ladies’ dresses ; but on further reflection, I deem them 
quite too mysterious matters for us old men to talk 





about, with no better information than our modern 
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exquisites and men-milliners can give us. I will there- 
fore be admonished on this delicate and recondite sub- 
ject by the good old proverb, “least said is soonest 
mended.” There are, however, some differences be- 
tween their former and present educations—both phy- 
sical and moral, which require animadversion. ‘To 
them, therefore, I will request your attention for a few 
minutes, 

In old times a degree of skill in housewifery was es- 
teemed an important, although by no means the most 
essential acquirement for most ladies ; since the great- 
er part of their lives would probably be devoted to 
such domestic duties as wives and mothers sbould al- 
ways be well qualified to fulfil——at least such wives and 
mothers as were taught to believe themselves under a 
sacred obligation to become real helpmates to their 
husbands—devoted, faithful, affectionate, ever watchful 
guardians of their children. In those by-gone days, it 
had never entered into the minds even of the most im- 
aginative, the hop-step-and-jump racers after human 
perfectibility—of which we had none before philoso- 
pher Godwin’s day—that the entire emancipation of 
mankind from all moral and religious restraints was 
to be attempted, much less achieved, by reformers in 
petticoats—nor that females utterly regardless of all the 
general sentiments of mankind, relative to their appro- 
priate occupations and duties, should become itinerant 
public lecturers—or teachers of any thing. The univer- 
sal opinion, in the olden time, was, that woman’s 
most sacred duty, her greatest praise and highest honor, 
consisted in the zealous, untiring, faithful and judicious 
discharge of all those arduous, but delightful duties, 
(where they succeed,) which naturally devolve upon 
the mistresses of families. May God, in the plenitude of 
his mercy, forever bless them all, both in this world and 
the next; for painful indeed, most painful is often their 
lot ; complicated, laborious, and frequently revolting, 
their necessary occupations ; distressing in the highest 
degree, the scenes wherein they are the chief, the only 
actors; whilst they, most generous, most noble souls! 
ask no other reward in this world, than the love and de- 
voted affection of husbands and children—-the sincere 
friendship and lasting attachment of other relatives 
and friends; yet too seldom, alas! do they meet this 
reward, highly as they deserve it, and easy as it is to 
bestow. Pardon me, Mr. Editor, should you think I 
dwell more on this subject than is due to its intrinsic 
merits; but my mind and my heart are full of it, and I 
plead, in justification, the old adage, that “‘ out of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.” Our matrons, our mistresses 
of families, not only give a tone to society, but contri- 
bute (unobtrusively as they wurk,) more than all other 
causes put together, to form the national taste, opinions, 
principles and morals ; how vitally essential then is it 
that all possible attention should be paid to their educa- 
tion. Our children derive from them their first lessons 
in every thing. Should they be incapable of giving 
them to good purpose, all their pupils will probably 
become instruments of evil rather than of good, and 
curses instead of blessings to society. Yet, for every 
dollar now spent towards qualifying our daughters to 
discharge those all important duties for which nature’s 
God designed them—duties which men are physically 
as well as morally, incapable of performing—hundreds 
and thousands of dollars are worse than thrown away 





in attempts, often utterly abortive, to teach them cer- 
tain things called “ accomplishments,” for which a very 
large portion of these truly pitiable victims of paren- 
tal folly and vanity, have neither taste nor talents ; ac- 
complishments, too, of which they make not the least 
use, after once gaining the liberty to neglectthem. Nay, 
why should they not neglect them, since a mere smat- 
tering is the sum total of all their most costly, labori- 
ous, and reluctant acquisitions ?—acquisitions moreover, 
which, if made at all, require almost constant gadding 
about from home to display them ! 

The parents of former days were not entirely guiltless 
of this preposterous shameful waste and misapplica- 
tion of time and money, in educating their daughters, 
Although housewifery, a term nearly obsolete in these 
perfectibility-days, always then held a conspicuous rank 
among the things to be taught; yet spinnets and harpsi- 
chords, (the fashionable instruments of those times,) 
were often made household gods, where no true wor- 
shippers could be either found or made, even by the 
most laborious and costly efforts. These instruments, 
however, were rare, comparatively speaking; and 
when kept at all, were looked upon asa kind of heir- 
looms to last for some generations. There is now one 
of these remembrances of by-gone times in a branch 
of my own family, but an alien bought for others’ use, 
which seems destined—after indoctrinating three or four 
generations of “ ne plus ultra” strummers in the musical 
art—to sound its last expiring notes in my own county. 
“ Requiescat in pace,” is my most earnest wish for it; 
but if it could speak, while remembering all it has suf- 
fered in being forced to attempt impossibilities, I have 
not a shadow of doubt it would exclaim, “let me return 
to my original dust, for I have had no peace, no plea- 
sure on earth, during nine-tenths of my existence.” 
Look at the present fashion in this matter of music-mani, 
if you can do it with impartial eyes, and what will you 
see? Not only must all be forced to learn, “ nolens vo- 
lens,” and often to the entire exclusion of every really 
useful branch of knowledge, whatever interdict nature 
or circumstances may have interposed ; but both na- 
ture and art must be tortured to perform what the one 
has forbid, and the other is incapable of achieving. 
Now, at least one piano, (pyannees, as some of the 
illiterate aspirants call them,) must be kept in almost 
every house, whatever the condition and circumstances 
of the owners may be, as a standing and necessary 
article of furniture, for visitors, as well as the females 
of the family to strum upon; but another more costly, 
must be given as an essential part of the wedding para- 
pharnalia, to every daughter who has gained a husband 
(God help him!) by her fingers. It once happered to 
me, that in passing along the main street of a town, 
I counted in less than a quarter of a mile, some eigi! 
or ten of these instruments on which the diligent per- 
formers were murdering certain marches and waltzes, 
although nearly as easy to execute as the once populat 
old tune of “ Poor Betty Martin, tip toe fine,” with 8s 
much uniformity, as if it had been a matter of previous 
agreement. I cannot affirm that there was in either cas? 
the “malice prepense” required by law to constitule 
the crime of murder in the first degree; but if there 
had been, the heinous act could not have been mor 
effectually perpetrated. 

Permit me to exhibit another still more striking ©” 
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trast, in regard to expense, between past and present 
times. Formerly our wives and daughters usually rode 
on horseback, and greatly to the improvement and 
preservation of their constitutions and general health. 
Now, in these boastful days of human perfectibility, 
when we hear and read so much silly verbiage about 
“the march of mind,’’ and witness so few proofs of its 
being really progressive, the horseback mode of con- 
veyance is no longer endurable for women or girls, and 
scarcely for men or boys,—especially to take a journey. 
Of late years, all, at least among the real and quasi 
gentry, have grown so exceedingly delicate and refined; 
so lackadaisical and dyspectic ; (a term formerly unin- 
telligible except by the doctors,) so disqualified for 
labor either of body or mind; so fearful of melting or 
freezing from heat or cold, that to transport our ladies 
only a few miles, the costly barouche or tandem must be 
substituted for the cheap ponies and side-saddles; 
while the gentlemen, both old and young, with very 
few exceptions, cannot trust their locomotion to any 
thing less expensive than sulkies, gigs and buggies ; 
the etymology of all which terms, by the way, is 
quite as untraceable as that of any terms in the Goolah 
negro dialect. But this is far from being the most effec- 
tive cause in augmenting the extravagance of the 
present times, beyond any thing known or practised 
during the period which is now so derisively called 
“old fashion.” Once a year regularly, nearly our 
whole white population are seized with a new disease, 
for which the doctors hitherto have found neither name 
nor cure in the whole materia medica. Its first symp- 
toms always appear early in June, but the malady never 
assumes its most aggravated form, until about the fall 
moon in August. That it is caused by the increased 
effeminacy, luxury, and dissipation of our people, seems 
perfectly certain ; for. our climate is not worse-than it 
was sixty or seventy years ago; yet our physicians 
both diplomatized and self-created, have multiplied at 
least twenty or thirty fold. With permission of these 
learned gentlemen, I will call this wide-sweeping, de- 
vastating epedemic, the hydromania, or water-drinking 
lunacy ; for it sets all who are afflicted with it to scam- 
pering in every direction, after mineral springs, where, 
without any knowledge, even approaching to certainty 
of their specific qualities, they guzzle the water day 
and night—as if for a wager—whuse stomach could 
hold the most, and in full faith that each spring has 
perfect power to cure every disease under heaven. “ To 
raise the wind” for these very expensive excursions, 
formerly so seldom taken in our state as scarcely to be 
known, it is not now uncommon, especially for our 
farmers and planters, to obtain large loans from banks, 
in anticipation of their crops, the proceeds of which, 
when thus neglected for one-fourth of the busiest time 
of the year, rarely fail to come far short of the money 
borrowed. And no wonder, since their farms are left 
during the whole of this water-guzzling campaign, to 
the tender mercy of men whose pecuniary interest it is 
to exhaust them for their own benefit, at the expense 
of their absentee proprietors. Similar anticipations of 
income, for similar purposes, are now common among 
all other trades, professions, and callings, and with like 
results, Multitudes of far less innocent persons than 
imaginary invalids, congregate at these mineral springs, 
to the great demorilization of society in general, and 








the certain ruin of many innocent families. At the 
head of these must be ranked the entire tribe of gam- 
blers, now, in these much vaunted times, formed into a 
regular systematic profession, and by far the most 
showy, dashing, and prodigal amongst us. Like so 
many vultures or prowling wolves, they are ever on the 
watch for their prey, and rarely indeed are they dis- 
appointed! For, the keepers of all our watering places, 
with few if any exceptions, rent to them rooms, at 
enormous prices, for the special purpose of carrying on 
their nefarious business; and no President of the 
United States has ever had more crowded levees, than 
the master spirits of these haunts (“ hells,” as they are 
very properly called,) of criminal cunning and fraud; 
plundering, under a pretence of fair play, the unsus- 
pecting, the ignorant, the guilty victims of the gam- 
bling passion. 

At all our mineral springs, but particularly at those 
most celebrated as places of “fashionable resort,” there 
may always be found hundreds of persons led thither 
by the mere love of show ; of its inseparable compa- 
nion—gadding about; and of almost every imaginable 
means of killing their great and inexorable enemy, 
time! Here you may often see, in heart-sickening 
crowds, fathers and sons, either gaming, drinking, or 
wasting their hours together in utter idleness,—which 
they call heathful recreation: young ladies—the future 
mothers and first teachers of the next generation— 
diligently preparing themselves for this most momen- 
tous, most sacred duty, by husband-hanting among the 
exquisites of our sex,—very many of whom would 
probably not sell for ten dollars a dozen, if brought 
into a fair market: while the doting mothers of these 
pitiable victims of false education, find full employment 
in looking on with fond anticipation of the great matri- 
monial speculations which their fingers and toes are to 
achieve for them; since far more care and expense is 
now lavished upon their instruction, than on any indoe- 
trination of the head and the heart that man or woman 
either can possibly bestow. 

Let me, entreat you, Mr. Editor, not to suppose for 
one moment, that any of my remarks are designed for 
those who are really afflicted with such bodily diseases, 
as good physicians have pronounced curable by the use 
of mineral waters; or, for the numerous and highly 
estimable persons, in good health, who may be found 
occasionally, at all of them; and who visit them from 
motives which none would condemn. They are aimed 
at those alone who labor under the maladies—incurable 
either by medicine or medicinal waters—of idleness, 
indolence, licentiousness, prodigality, and, vanity, the 
greatest spendthrift of them all! And I am perfectly 
willing to submit it to impartial judges, if any such 
can be found, to decide whether the old or the new 
fashioned times have produced the greatest number of 
these nuisances to society. One great cause of their 
rapid increase of late years, did not formerly exist: it 
is the wonderfully increased facilities of travel. These, 
notwithstanding their vast and innumerable advantages 
to mankind, certainly hold out to the vicious, so many 
more temptations to the indulgence of all their worst 
passions, that it is no wonder they should multiply 
enormously. Variety, despatch, secrecy, and quick 
escape from punishment, are constantly luring them 
on; while no moral nor religious restraint holds them 
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back. Even on the virtuous portion of our race, 
these facilities of travel, truly valuable as they are, 
have had a baneful influence, by impairing most mani- 
festly, that fondness for domestic life, that love of 
“home, sweet home,” without which, especially in 
females, neither family prosperity nor family happi- 
ness can possibly exist, in any degree comparable to 
that which characterised, in the olden time, a very 
large portion of what was then called the best so- 
ciety. The temptations to leave our homes having 
multiplied a thousand fold, it follows, naturally, that 
the numbers who yield to them will augment in a cor- 
responding ratio. 

In the foregoing contrasts between old fashioned and 
new fashioned people, I have confined my remarks 
chiefly to matters of expense. Let us now see, more 
particularly, how they will compare in regard to moral 
and physical education. In the olden time, almost 
every parent, whether religious or not, taught their 
children to say their prayers, at least once in every 
twenty-four hours ; a practice, which however ineffi- 
cient of itself, gave them, if nothing more, some idea 
of a future state of rewards and punishments ; some 
notion of their accountability to a supreme being; 
which, if modern children in general acquire at all, it 
must be by their own seeking, rather than by parenta| 
inculcation. Formerly, they were always taught im- 
plicit obedience in all matters which they were too 
young to understand. Now, they must be reasoned 
into it, even while yet in their nurse’s arms ; often too, 
by mothers whose own reason has never been trained 
for any such duty, as that of early education, For- 
merly they were taught, both by precept and example, 
to love home; to aid their parents in such little domestic 
labors as they were capable of performing ; toavoid pub- 
lic houses as they would the devil ; to abstain from drink- 
ing ardent spirits, as a practice that would be followed 
by condign punishment; to treat old age with the 
utmost deference and respect; and to consider the 
whole period of their minority not a proper time for 
playing the parts of men, but to make all suitable pre- 
parations for it. Now, they must be breeched nearly 
as soon as they can walk ; must be dressed like men by 
the time they get into their “teens ;” and, long before 
they get beards, mustachios and whiskers, must be 
suffered, for fear of cramping their geniuses, to strut 
about taverns in all the fancied dignity of manhood, 
inuring and case-hardening their yet unvitiated sto- 
machs to alcohol, in all its innumerable combinations ; 
and, to cap the climax, of precocious health—destruc- 
tive indulgencies, finishing off their manly education 
by becoming, per saltum, perfect judges in regard to 
the true gusto and fumét of segars and chewing to- 
bacco!—articles, by the way, in the use of which a 
youth of the olden time would have been quite as much 
ashamed of being caught, as with a stolen sheep on his 
back. Moreover, our children of the present day 
must often be taken from school to be introdueed into 
general society,—lest the girls should be too awkward 
to substitute the mistress of the family, should accident 
take her out of the way, and the boys become quite 
too bashful for the practice of medicine, law, or politics, 
which they are all destined to commence as soon as 
possible, in spite, often, of nature’s most manifest in- 
terdict,—for, the legalised creators of such professional 








characters have only to pronounce the omnipotent fiat, 
“let A, B, and C, be a doctor,—an attorney at law, or 
a politician and statesman,” according as he may peti- 
tion to be; and each aspirant, in the twinkling of an 
eye, becomes, “au fait,” up to every thing in his 
selected line, although he may be scarcely able to read 
or write his own language, or have common sense 
enough to acquire skill, even in the least intellectual of 
all the various trades, professions and callings essential 
to the well-being of society. Should any doubt this, 
at the first glance, let them ask themselves to what 
proportion of young men with medical diplomas in 
their pockets, they would be willing to trust their lives? 
To how many out of ten young attorneys at law, they 
would confide a cause involving as much money over 
the fifteen shilling fee, as would pay for dinner and 
horse-feed, at a county court? Or lastly, and above all, 
(in every case, however, premising that the self-ques- 
tioners shall be in their sober senses,) let them ask 
themselves to what proportion of legislators and rulers 
in our state and federal governments, created, “ speciali 
gratia” by “the sovereign people,” they would feel 
safe in trusting their lives, liberty and property? Let 
them farther ask themselves, in regard to many of these 
hap-hazard_ deputies of the said sovereigns, if there 
could be any other rational answer given to the ques- 
tion, “ for what purpose were they made ?” than, “ merely 
to fill up the assortment of human beings.” Was this the 
case in old fashioned times, or was it not? I answer in 
the negative, although I am perfectly willing to submit 
the question to the arbitrament of better judges than 
myself,—provided, that half the number be old and 
half new fashioned people, pledging their honor to try 
the cause according to the evidence. But, to proceed 
with my contrasts between moral and religious educa- 
tion, in past and present times. Formerly, parents in 
general deemed it an essential. part of their duty, at 
least to attempt, (however feebly and imperfectly,) the 
imbuing the minds of their offspring, with the great 
leading principles of morality, and with some idea of 
religion. Now, it seems, at least to the new fashioned 
people, that all these perplexing, anti-sensual matters, 


‘can be far better taught (if at all,) in our public acade- 


mies—as schools of every grade are now called—for, 
in every one of these, the formal pledge is constantly 
given, that, every possible attention shall always be paid to the 
morals of the pupils ; and this seems to be considered by 
a very large portion of the patrons and patronesses of 
these bettering hospitals, as a complete exoneration 
from all farther domestic attention to their children, 
than merély to feed and clothe their bodies; their in- 
tellects from seven or eight years of age, being left 
entirely to those who make a public profession of direct- 
ing and guiding what, in modern times, has been 
called,—(God save the mark,) ‘the march of mind.” 
Not that I mean to disparage, in the slightest degree, 
either the true march, or any of the well qualified con- 
ductors of it—for they form a highly useful, most meri- 
torious, ill-requited class—but merely to maintain, that 
far too much is left for them to do, which it is the 
sacred duty of parents themselves to perform. Sacred! 
aye, most sacred! but whether better performed now, 
than formerly, may perhaps be inferred, with some 
approximation to truth, by contrasting certain wicked 
practices, springing from the same evil passions, 4 
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they have manifested themselves, during the two pe- 
riods I have undertaken to compare. 

In by-gone times the prevalent fashion for working 
off the spirit of “‘combativeness,” (as certain modern 
philosophers call it,) was, to take a bout or two at “ fis- 
ticuffs ;” an exercise which cost nothing for the outfit, 
and rarely resulted in any greater damage to the belli- 
gerents, than the temporary obfuscation of an eye, 
seldom used for beneficent purposes; the change of 
locality in a tooth, or an unsightly derangement of the 
facial angles. But in these modern days of vaunted 
amelioration and refinement, the most fashionable and 
approved style of evaporating this combative spirit, is, 
by pistoling or stabbing, according to the fancy of the 
operator, (both being equally genteel,) but both must 
be performed with very nice and costly implements ; 
and such are the skill and dexterity of the adepts in 
these modern accémplishments, that the death of one 
or both of the parties is almost sure to finish the sport. 
Our newspapers—(those most veracious transmitters 
of news,)—report, that one of the Bowie knife adepts 
lately gave the quietus to two men within the incon- 
ceivably short period of four or five minutes,—a_ sur- 
gical operation, by the way, as far surpassing all praise, 
as it exceeds any idea that an old man like myself can 
possibly form of the skill of these death-giving gen- 
try, without ocular demonstration, which God, in his 
mercy forbid. So fond indeed, have the moderns 
grown of these fashionable amusements, utterly un- 
known in my younger days, that it is not new uncom- 
mon, in some portions of our country, for men to ride a 
hundred or more miles, solely for the pleasure of shoot- 
ing or dirking others in their own houses, or abroad, as 
may be most convenient ; and if the victims happen to 
have wives and children reduced to beggary by this 
most fashionable mode of committing murder, so much 
the better; it greatly enhances the enjoyment of the 
operators. A most notable instance of the increasing 
popularity of this fashion, which has all the advantage 
of public over private assassination, lately occurred in a 
legislative hall, during the hours of business, where, 
even the speaker of the body deliberately left his seat to 
murder one of the members, for the heinous offence, the 
outrage inexpiable but by the death of the offender, for 
words spoken! things which, in former times, were met 
either by other words of similar character, or by fisticuff 
argument, It is true he was arrested, and tried, but it 
is equally true, and still more astonishing than true, that 
the verdict in the case was justifiable homicide. Which 
fashion is best, the old or the new, let others decide. 
Very promising symptoms of the prevalence of the 
modern fashion, are beginning to appear elsewhere in 
the highest class of society, (if publie men can justly be 
so ranked,) but I forbear to comment upon this most 
foul, national disgrace ; for all my principles, all my 
feelings, utterly revolt at it. Yet, I must take the 
liberty to remark, that unless it can be put down by 
the strong arm of the law, a domicil among the most 
Savage and barbarous people upon earth could hardly 


be worse than one in those parts of our country wherein | 


the practice is most countenanced. But lest this mur- 
derous spirit should not become, by its own workings, 
sufficiently common to keep pace with the grand intel- 
lectual progress of the present generation, we are 
beginning to import from our mother country, animals 


in human shape, that certainly belong to our race, 
who are fashionably styled “ professors of the pugilistic 
art,” and who are greatly encouraged in training some 
of our own congenial native breeds for this noble pur- 
pose. These adepts moreover, have so marvellously 
improved upon the old fashioned manipulations in per- 
sonal conflicts with the naked fist, that the master-artist 
can not only very soon render (according to their 
own slang,) each others “‘magards perfectly unintelligi- 
ble,” but can actually inflict death by the unarmed 
hand. Another improvement, as the moderns must 
deem it, is, that this practice of crippling and killing 
“secundum artem,” is usually performed for money, 
not from anger. On the contrary, the performance is 
always prefaced by as polite bows and apparently cor- 
dial shaking of hands, as if the parties were old friends 
met for some convivial purpose. Whether the modern 
fashions in these matters are better than the old, let 
your readers decide. 

Take another contrast. In by-gone times, when a 
married pair discovered that they had made a mistake 
in choosing each other “‘ for better for worse,” and that 
the latter part only of the alternative was verified, they 
usually passed through all the vicissitudes of war and 
occasional suspension of hostilities, during life, rather 
than break the solemn compact to cleave together 
“until death did them part.” Now, instead of waiting 
for this universal. peace-maker, they have grown so 
Fanny-Wrightish as often to part before the year is out, 
either voluntarily, or by the running away of one of 
the parties, or by the more formal process of divorce. 
This latter mode enables them to make another matri- 
monial experiment, (for marriage has not yet gone en- 
tirely out of fashion,) and exempts them from the penal- 
ty inflicted by the law, for bigamy. And such is the 
wonderful liberality of our modern legislators, quoad 
divorces, compared with our old fashioned law-makers, 
that the number of these legalised separations have 
increased probably fifty fold. Which of these fashions 
is best, let our popes of the press decide. 

There is another contrast which I would fain offer, 
but must do it, in much fear and trembling, for it relates 
to these said popes themselves. For a long period, in 
the younger days of our commonwealth, the entire van, 
centre and rear of our whole editorial corps in Virginia, 
consisted of two individuals, called Dixon and Purdy 
or—Purdie, I forget which. Theirs was the only 
newspaper in the State ; and so very chary were these 
editors of their own remarks upon any subject what- 
ever, that nothing was so rare in their paper, as an 
editorial article. We have now no means of judging 
whether this forbearance proceeded from ignorance, la- 
ziness, or modesty ; a term by the way, nearly obso- 
lete as applicable to men, and not in the best odor even 
among our fashionables of the other sex. But such 
was the state of the press and the conduct of its mana- 
gers in the olden time; and no more remarkable con- 
trast can be found in the world, between past and 
present times, than that which is exhibited by the fol- 
lowers of these men: for whether old or young, 
learned or unlearned, wise or foolish, virtuous or 
vicious, they act (with very few exceptions compara- 
tively speaking,) as if they verily believed, that the 
mere ownership and publication of a newspaper quali- 





fied them instanter and conferred the absolute right to 
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indoctrinate the public on all imaginable subjects, 
whether of art, science, or general literature. Nay, 
more, that should any person dare publicly to question 
their high behests, however modestly it may be done, 
they are bound in duty to their own dignity, to treat 
such offenders with unmeasurable severity. Formerly 
too, what was called “the liberty of the press,” was 
never imagined, even by its wildest asserters, to be 
nearly synonymous, as it now is, with the liberty of 
tearing to pieces private character, for no better cause, 
than political hostility ; or indeed, for any cause other 
than notorious, well ascertained criminality. Now, 
this tearing and rending has not only become the con- 
stant business of hundreds of our newspaper popes, 
but he who sets up a paper, and will neither take a 
hand at the game himself, nor suffer others to do it 
therein, is very soon compelled to shut up shop, or to 
apply all his powers to eclipse every other competitor 
in the lacerating process, Here, again, I call for a fair 
trial and judgment between the old and the new fashion. 

My last contrast shall be a few remarks, which, I 
find, that I have omitted, in regard to the physical 
training of children in the two periods. Formerly it 
was universally believed, that the best way to procure 
for our children sound minds, was first to give them, if 
possible, sound bodies. Hence the constant, instinctive 
desire manifested by them for locomotion, was freely 
indulged, at all times, by suffering them generally to 
choose and to take their own gambols in the open air, 
at every season, and frequently every day. Many 
times have I seen the little urchins playing barefoot, 
even in‘the snow. These gambols they called, and 
felt to be, sport; for they were all voluntary. In these 
times they must even play, if allowed to do it at all, 
by rule and measure; for instead of being allowed to 
harden and invigorate their bodies by the promptings 
of nature, they, especially the poor girls, are cooped 
up like chickens under the fattening process, until their 
constitutions in thousands of instances are irretrieva- 
bly ruined ; or, in cases wherein the destruction has 
not been quite completed, they are sent to be patched 
up by the compulsory gymnastics, callisthenics, and 
various other “nicks” and “ sticks” of modern inven- 
tion—the bare names of which I have neither Latin 
nor Greek enough to remember, and still less to under- 
stand. 

Fearing that your patience is, by this time quite 
exhausted, I hasten to apprise you that my “ odds and 
ends” are all run out, except the few brief remarks 
with which I promised to conclude relative to what 
education should be. If then, an old man who has had 
much to do with the education of both sexes, may be 
permitted to offer an opinion, without too great hazard 
of incurring another newspaper anathema for being too 
old fashioned, I will say that education should be, first 
and above all, to teach, not only by words, but by 
the most exemplary practice, one ounce of which is 
worth a ton of mere precept, both in parents and other 
instructers, that the truths of christianity are quite as 
demonstrable as mathematical truth ; that it is a duty 
most sacred, most indispensable, not only to prize the 
knowledge of it, very far above all other knowledge, but 
to love it, or rather its divine author, with all our heart, 
and mind and soul and strength. Secondly, it should be, 
thoroughly to convince the young aspirants, that what 





are called the duties to ourselves and to society, al] 
emanate from, and are imperatively enjoined by this 
same christianity, under a penalty too, of everlasting 
misery in the world to come, for an habitual violation 
of them. And lastly, education should be, to impress on 
the youthful heart and mind, in characters as distinct 
and durable as if cut in brass or marble, that, duty to 
ourselves, consists in bringing to their highest state of 
attainable perfection, all our powers both of mind and 
body; that the great object of our ever beneficent 
maker in bestowing them, was, to enable us to insure 
our own happiness in both worlds, by rendering these 
powers as conducive as we possibly could, to the eter. 
nal as well as temporal happiness of the whole human 
race ; and that man’s highest honor here, as well as his 
sole chance of felicity hereafter, are utterly unattainable 
by any other conceivable means. Let such be the 
basis, the sure foundation of youthful education, and 
the teaching of every useful art, science, language, and 
desirable accomplishment, will then become a work of 
comparative ease—nay, of indescribable pleasure and 
enjoyment—which, that it may soon be, is the daily 
wish, the nightly dream, the constant prayer of your 


old fashioned friend 


OLIVER OLDSCHOOL. 
Essex, June lith, 1838. 





LETTER FROM MALTA. 
(To the Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger.) 


Departure from Valetta; Citta Vecchia; Beggars; Catacombs; 
St. Paul’s Cave ; Statue of St. Paul; Hand of St.John ; Anec- 
dote of Bonaparte; Turkish history ; Bajazet; Zemes; the 
Grand Master D’ Aubusson. 


At an early hour on the morning after our arrival at 
Valetta, we had a cicerone at our doors, to accompany 
us to Citta Veechia. These idle fellows will at all 
hours be found in these southern countries, in the im: 
mediate vicinities of the best hotels, to offer their servi- 
ces to strangers, and to gain a couple of shillings by 
their attendance. The wind was at the west, which in 
this climate is saying that the weather.was mild and 
beautiful. Getting into our one-horse carriage, which 
from its fashion, we thought might, like a “ landed pro- 
perty,” have descended from father to son, for the last 
two hundred years, we were driven at a rate of five 
miles the hour, to the foot of the hill, on the summit of 
which the ancient city was built. The driver never for 
a moment was seated, but was at all times visible, run- 
ning alongside of our horse, with his right hand on the 
shaft and a small cord in his left, with which he guided 
the animal, until we had arrived at the end of our jaunt, 
which had been, according to our watches, of an hour 
and a half’s duration. 

The moment a stranger is observed from the neigh- 
boring heights to be approaching the catacombs, it 
would appear from the number of miserable objects who 
congregate around the entrance, as if all the inmates of 
the hospitals, and alms houses, both within and with- 
out the walls, had been let loose to annoy him. We 
here noticed among the crowd those who were lame, 
blind, and dumb; while a little apart from the others, 
and ina more conspicuous situation were seated two 
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wretched beings, who, more than any of their fellows, 
served to excite our commiseration, and claim that pit- 
tance, which we had carried solely for the objects of 
charity. The one was a boy afflicted with leprosy, 
and the other a maniac, who required the utmost atten- 
tion of his keepers to prevent his escape, and who was 
retained by them, as we were informed, as a sort of 
show—they, doubtless, appropriating the alms, which 
were intended by the donors for him whom they had in 
custody, for their own private benefit and -support. 
With shame be it told, that this nuisance was permitted 
by the authorities ; nothing being allowed to those who 
have charge of the insane, for their attention and ex- 
pense, save only what they could procure by exciting 
the pity and consequently trusting to the generosity 
of those who might chance to visit the place. After 
passing through several clean and narrow lanes, we 
were stopped by our guide opposite to a small door, 
through which, when opened, we descended some nine 
or ten steps; the walls on either side being damp, and 
covered with ivy, when we landed on a platform, on 
which, standing for a time, to enable a person to light 
our torches, we had exposed to our view a low entry, 
at the end of which the excavations were commenced. 
The wind, which was blowing freshly, the moment we 
entered was unheard ; the light from the sun could only 
be seen at different distances, through the small aper- 
tures which had evidently been cut through the stone to 
serve as chimnies, having been made directly over those 
places which had been used for the baking of bread and 
the cooking of food. 
The silence in these cells remains uninterrupted 
throughout the year, save only when broken by the 
voices of those who wander through the different aisles 
and cells to witness the singularities of the place. As 
we continued our way, the utmost care was required, 
being one moment where the passage was five feet high, 
and the next where we were obliged almost to creep on 
our hands and knees, to avoid bringing our heads in 
contact with the craggy ceiling above. The priest who 
has served for years as a guide in these catacombs, was 
very anxious to explain for what purposes he supposed, 
during the time of the Saracens, the different cells were 
used. One place, and that immediately on our entrance, 
appeared to have been adapted for those who had been 
engaged in the active duties of life. Here was the oil 
press, the ovens, and the seats of the workmen; while 
alittle farther onward, was the church, the pillars of 
Which, to the present day,.are in a good state of preser- 
vation, The altar, at the northern part, is somewhat 
defaced ; having been broken at different times, as we 
thought, either to gratify the wish of eome distant friend, 
or to be placed in the cabinet of some curious traveller. 
The whole front was covered with the pencillings of 
those who have visited and scribbled upon it. In a 
place far distant from the writings of others, we observ- 
ed the name of “ Byron”—whether this was placed 
there by the noble lord himself, or was the idle act of 
another, which we were the more inclined to believe, 
we had not the means of knowing—certain, however, it 
is, that the name of this British peer and distinguished 
poet, has been in that place for years, and will probably 
Temain undisturbed for a long period yet to come, 
Serving as it does a double purpose—to interest the 
stranger and reward the guide. Ona friend’s express- 
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ing a wish to place his name on this curious tablet, I 
could not but be amused to see how readily our clerical 
companion scraped a clean place, most clearly solving 
the question which had been but the moment before 
asked, why all the names and visits were of so modern 
adate. Surely, therefore,no one can expect to be im- 
mortalized by penning a line, the subject of which, 
doubtless, would be his own name, with the day and 
year of his visit, and placing the same on what was in 
by-gone ages the altar of the Saracens, in the catacombs 
of Citta Vecchia. It is an idle and useless practice, and 
one in which no foreigner, save the English and Ameri- ° 
cans, are ever found to indulge. We observed that the 
stone was so soft, that with our penknives we could 
easily penetrate it the whole length of the blade, and 
so porous that the water was continually dropping upon 
us, caused by the heavy rains of the few previous days. 
In different places and at different distances small tun- 
nels were to be seen, which had evidently been used in 
former times to carry the water without the cells of this 
once extended and populous subterranean city. 

Our guide was particular in pointing out one path- 
way, which had, by order of the English governor been 
recently blocked up. Report says, that some years 
since a Sicilian schoolmaster entered, with his scholars, 
this narrow passage. Every precaution was taken at 
the time, for their safe return; each one of the party 
having been furnished with a rope, a torch, and a lan- 
tern. No one, however, of those who went in at that 
lime, ever returned ; and it remains to this day unex- 
plained in what manner this party, to a person, perish- 
ed. Within the recollection of the present inhabitants, 
a Maltese family was lost in these intricate windings, 
and for some days after their disappearance, persons 
were accustomed to enter with torches and drums, 
hoping by the light to discover their rermains, or by the 
sound to hear their moans in return ; but all to no pur- 
pose—their fate is veiled in mystery. There is no 
doubt that many have lost their lives in these places, 
who have incautiously ventured too far; and it was 
very right that a necessary precaution should have been 
taken, to prevent the toocurious traveller from entering 
those parts from which he would have found it diffi- 
cult to have extricated himself, even with the assistance 
of a lantern or a guide. There is a tradition which I 
have heard from good authority, that a drove of pigs 
was once driven into these passages as far as the driver 
dared to venture; that after the lapse of several days, 
and very much to the surprise of the good inhabitants 
of Burgo, these same animals came grunting from a small 
hole at the edge of the water, and at a distance of a 
couple of leagues from where they were so cruelly im- 
mured. It is said, and I think with some truth, that 
these catacombs extend for miles, and indeed in making 
some excavations, a short time since at Pieta, an ave- 
nue was discovered which it was thought might have 
had some connection with these subterranean passages 
from Medina, or the ancient city. The farther onward 
we went, the more narrow and intricate the several - 
windings appeared, while the confined state of the air, 
rendered the more oppressive and unhealthy from the pre- 
valence of a sirocco, the wind having changed, caused, 
with some of our companions, a nauseous and fainting 
sensation, which obliged us to return hastily to the door 
from which we had entered. Retracing our steps by a 
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different path, we saw the long, low ranges of tombs, 
some of which were for single persons, some for groups 
of children, while others served for families. Some of 
these inclosures remain to this day unopened, and from 
not having been exposed to the weather, the appearance 
of them was, as if the persons who had slept there for 
ages, had been entombed but yesterday. Several writers 
have remarked, but more particularly Boisgelin, whose 
words I quote: “ That the stone from which those cata- 
combs are dug, is of so soft a nature that vegetables 
and shrubs grow in them; the roots of many of the 
latter, in the upper surface, have pierced through the 
rock without splitting it; these appear to grow natu- 
rally, even to the height of twelve or fourteen feet, and 
are two, three, and sometimes more, lines in diameter. 
It is remarkable that the roots of the shrubs thus 
growing in the heart of the rock, should be as large 
as if exposed to the open air; for it is natural to 
suppose that so confined a situation would impede their 
growth.” 

Indeed it would be most remarkable were it true, as is 
above stated, that shrubs would take root on these cata- 
combs, and shoot up a height of twelve or fifteen feet. 
Never as yet have I been able to discover, in the vicinity 
of these excavations, a shrub which would live at all— 
and certainly in a place where there is not a sufficient 
soil for a weed to exist, you will not be very apt to find 
a countryman collecting his crops of potatoes, peas, or 
corn, in their season. Often have [I visited the spot 
above mentioned, both alone and with friends, and can- 
not at this day find any thing of the kind; neither do 
the inhabitants, who are well acquainted with Boisgelin, 
recollect the circumstance, and who, when informed of 
this assertion, say, that on this subject, if no other, the 
ideas of the worthy knight were vague and erroneous. 
It is true that trees will jut out where there is a soil 
between two rocks, and as the roots increase, they will 
imbed themselves in the stone. This is found to occur 
in all parts of Malta; the rock being of the same soft- 
ness throughout. The Maltese are inclined to believe 
any thing which might occur in the vicinity of the resi- 
dence of St. Paul, but this statement carries with it too 
much of the marvellous, and is pronounced by them, 
without hesitation, as being most singularly incorrect ; 
or, indeed, that it is an assertion for which there never 
has or never can be the least foundation. 

At the moment of our leaving the catacombs, we were 
fortunate in meeting the Canonico Grech, who had for 
fifty years been performing divine service in the small 
but ancient chapel which covers the entrance of the 
grotto of St.Paul. It chanced to be on the afternoon of 
the grand festa of the saint after whom the cave was 
named, and of all seasons of the year the best adapted 
for a stranger’s visit. ‘This small place was beautifully 
decorated ; the whole walls being lined with tapestry 
of the richest and most splendid description. The nu- 
merous priests were seated around the altar, each one 
being clad in his best garments, and decorated with a 
gold chain, on which was suspended a crucifix, with the 
image of our Saviour engraven upon it. To enter the 
grotto of St. Paul, we descended some twenty stone 
steps, proceeded a few yards to the right, and entered 
a cave, which might contain some forty persons, in the 
centre of which stands a statue of the apostle, in white 
marble, and as large as life, with one hand extended, 


the fingers of which had been recently broken off by 
some inebriated youug officer of Her Majesty’s navy. 
This circumstance was much to be regretted by the 
Maltese, who, from various associations and traditions, 
almost venerated the image, and by all others for its 
antiquity, and as a good specimen of ancient sculpture, 
It is a curious fact, that the priests have persuaded 
the inhabitants of Citta Vecchia to believe, that let the 
quantity of stone be as large as it may, which the nu- 
merous yearly visiters may carry with them from this 
place, yet that the grotto will never be enlarged—that 
the stone increases as fast as it may be removed. The 
dust of this place is thought to be very efficacious in all 
febrile complaints ; and at various times crowds of peo- 
ple have been seen to congregate around the entrance, 
to ask’ permission to gather a little, as the last and 
surest remedy for a sick relative who may be lying ill 
in a distant casal. This request is never refused ; and, 
frequently in a stormy night, a priest has entered with 
the applicant, thinking that should he refuse, and the 
ill man die before the morning, his death would be on 
his hands. Much indeed there is in faith, and it often 
happens that when the sick recover, it is considered a 
miracle; and when not, it is said to have been God’s 
will it should prove otherwise. Therefore, let the re- 
sult be as it may, it cannot be other than right—a most 
sure and pleasing way of reasoning to the ignorant and 
bigotted applicant. This small place is one of the most 
interesting spots on the island, from the fact of its hav- 
ing been used by the primitive christians as a chapel 
in which to worship, and also from its having afforded 
to St. Paul a temporary shelter, when persecuted for 
preaching the cause of Christ. This cave is also noted 
for having been, about the year fifteen hundred, the 
residence of a celebrated Sicilian hermit, who, from his 
austere method of living, and oratorical powers, drew 
around him crowds of people from all parts of Malta, 
and even from the neighboring islands of Sicily and 
Gozo. It has also served, in times past, for the refuge 
of criminals, who, when they had committed murder, 
and fled for safety to this grotto, could never be removed 
for trial and punishment. It was only necessary to 
fast such a number of days, and oftentimes to ask for- 
giveness on their bended knees, at the statue, to be 
acquitted of any crime, in its nature however revolt- 
ing, in its termination however diabolical. With shame 
be it told, and with disgrace be it recorded, that during 
the whole period of the administration of the knights, 
and indeed until very recently, this was the only place 
which would afford such villains protection against the 
laws which they had violated, and the murders they 
had committed. The revered Howard, on his visit to 
the principal hall of the hospital (de St. Jean de Jeru 
salem) at Malta, in April, 1786, wrote as follows: 
“The number of patients was from five hundred and 
ten to five hundred and thirty-two. These were served 
by the most ragged, dirty and unfeeling persons, | ever 
saw. I once found eight or nine of them highly inte- 
rested with a delirious dying patient. The governor 
told me that’ they had only twenty-two servants, and 
that many of them were debtors and felons, who had 
fled thither for refuge. Even a murderer cannot be 
taken if found in this hall. Every church in Malta, 
where the sacrament is administered, is a sanctuary 





for debtors and felons ; in that of the Dominicans, and 
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also of the Augustines, there were one or two persons.” 
What protection was there for a man’s life, if an assas- 
sin had only to remain on the steps of a church to com- 
mit a fiend-like deed? What consolation was it to an 
aged father, when following the remains of his mur- 
dered son, to know that the murderer lived? Or what 
temptation could there be to pray in a church, the altar 
of which was stained by the blood from an assassin’s 
hand? Very recently, during the time of Sir Thomas 
Maitland, a man who had committed murder in a dis- 
tant casal, fled to the altar for protection ; he was, how- 
ever, by the command of the spirited governor, quickly 
retnoved, carried to prison, after a few days tried, found 
guilty, condemned, and executed. This is the last 
instance which has ever occurred, or which it is to be 
hoped ever will occur, where a criminal will be found so 
ignorant as to expect to find safety in a sacred place, 
when his deserts should be his death. On the same 
platform with the entrance of this grotto, and in a 
small recess in the wall, stands a wooden image of our 
Saviour, which from the circumstance of its having been 
brought from Rhodes by the knights, at the time of 
their removal, is worthy of a passing notice. One of 
the arms is wanting, the feet are mostly decayed, and 
the legs and body are, by time alone, of a spongy 
nature; in their appearance resembling a honeycomb. 
lt is indeed a most precious relic of antiquity, and as 
such highly prized ; often have large sums been offered 
for it, and as often been refused. Retracing our steps 
afew feet, we observed an iron railing, serving as a 
door-way, through which we passed, and entered into 
a small apartment, in which there was an altar, and on 
which stood, amidst vases of freshly plucked flowers, 
another and truly beautiful statue of St. Paul, the 
work of Gaffa, a Maltese sculptor, who flourished at 
Rome in the fifteenth century. This is also of white 
marble, and nearly as Jarge as life; the face, arms and 
fingers are perfect, and decidedly, without exception, 
the finest specimen of sculpture on the island. With 
common care, this statue will remain for ages, as a 
lasting memento of the talent displayed by a native in 
the line of his profession, so honorable to himself and 
so creditable to his countrymen. The grand master, 
when this statue was received, gave orders that prayers 
should be returned in the church for so valuable a pre- 
sent; and on the anniversary of the decease of the 
sculptor, it was decreed that a mass should be observed 
as a requiem for his soul. It is not at all surprising, 
when it is known that Gaffa is the only Maltese who 
has ever distinguished himself in this art, that the citi- 
zens of his native village should have yearly subscribed 
asmall sum, to have his name handed down to poste- 
tity, serving a double purpose, of testifying their res- 
pect for his memory, and also to induce others to culti- 
vate their talent in a profession which is, of all in the 
old world, the most admired by the better class, and, 
if I may use the word, adored by the ignorant. 
Previous to my taking leave of this place, I must 
not neglect to mention respecting the golden hand and 
arm of St. Paul, which was also on the altar—and 
Which is but once during the year; and that it is on the 
anniversary of the day when the apostle converted the 
inhabitants of the island from being the worshippers of 
idols, to be the followers of Christ, that this valuable 
relic is exposed to the public gaze. My worthy friend 








and companion, the Canonico Grech, on my expressing 
a wish, removed the hand from the altar, and with the 
assistance of a small wax candle, with which all visit- 
ers are furnished, I was enabled to see enclosed with- 
in, a bone, said to be the remains of the hand of the 
apostle ; and also to observe, in the small glass case in 
which the same is placed, the insignia of the duke of 
Mantua, whose property and gift it was. Respecting 
the modern history of another hand, that of St. John, 
which was far more prized by the order, I would state 
an anecdote, which occurred at the time Bonaparte 
was passing through the island on his way to Egypt. 
It was customary also, at that period, on St. John’s 
day, to expose this hand to the gaze and admiration of 
the people, on a finger of which was a valuable ring, 
with a large diamond in the centre, the gift of one of 
the order: by touching a spring this brilliant would 
open, and present a decapitated image of the apostle to 
the view of the beholder. It may be unnecessary to 
add, that the first consul was much pleased with the 
ingenuity which had been shown in the mechanism of 
the ring, and placing it on his own finger, pointedly 
remarked, that it could not be of any possible service 
to let it remain for ages to come, as it had for centuries 
past, to be concealed amidst the treasures of the 
church ; but to him, who was on his way to conquer 
the Egyptians, and introduce christianity among the 
wandering tribes of Arabs in Africa, it might be of the 
utmost service, as he doubted not but that the influence 
of the apostle, or in other words, that the charm which 
the ring possessed, would preserve him from dangers to 
which otherwise he would have been necessarily ex- 
posed. The French officers were pleased with the rea- 
soning, and admired the wit of their general, while 
the canons in attendance gave their consent only in 
their silence, deeming it most politic, as it certainly 
was most prudent, to yield the ring without murmuring, 
than, by complaining, to have it followed by the golden 
hand, and the precious bones therein contained. 

It will to the reader doubtless appear a most curious 
circumstance, that one of the Ottoman emperors, who 
obtained possession of this relic at the conquest of Con- 
stantinople, and who, during his long reign, distinguish- 
ed himself for his enmity to the christians, should have 
presented so valuable a token to the grand master of a 
band of soldiers, who styled themselves as the bulwark 
of christendom, and on whose admittance as one of 
the order, it was necessary an oath should be taken, 
testifying their eternal hostility to the followers of 
Mahommed, and signifying their readiness at any time 
to sacrifice their lives in defence of their religion. This 
mystery is, however, explained in the Turkish history 
of that period, into which I shall enter most fully. On 
the death of ‘‘ Mahomet the Great,” at Genisen, a city 
of Bythinia, Anno Domini fourteen hundred and eighty 
one, his two sons, Bajaret the elder, and Zirimus, made 
pretensions to the Ottoman throne, the former by right 
of birth, which the latter disputed, stating that although 
being the younger, he was born when his father was 
reigning over the Ottoman empire, a plea his brother 
could not make, and which was a sufficient reason, 
in his opinion, to authorise his making any attempt to 
claim his rightful succession ; and stating also, that he 
was supported in his demands by many of the most 
powerful chiefs in the Turkish dominions. After vari- 
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ous intrigues and skirmishes, with as various success to 
each of the contending parties, the matter of dispute 
was terminated, by the result of which it was proved, 
after a hard fought battle, and with great slaughter on 
both sides, that the fortune of Bajaret, conducted by 
the policy of Achmetes, who was the best general in 
the Turkish army, and who was greatly beloved by 
the soldiers, had prevailed against Zirimus—he having 
been compelled to fly first to Iconium, and afterwards 
to Cairo, where he begged the protection of Caytheins, 
who was at that period the powerful sultan of Syria 
and Egypt. On coming before the emperor, Zirimus, 
or as he was more generally known, Zemes, made one 
of the most pathetic and powerful speeches narrated in 
the page of Ottoman history,—wherein, after describ- 
ing his ill-fortune, and stating that his brother would 
rather have him his enemy than his friend—would 
rather drive him into exile than make him a partaker 
in his counsels—he desired the sultan to send ambas- 
sadors to Bajaret, to request him to grant his brother a 
small portion of his dominions to rule over, and which 
request, he said, if refused, to quote his own words, he 
“would go with fire, sword and slaughter, by secret 
and open force, by right and wrong, and hatred, will 
vex my hateful brother by all manner of mischief, 
by all manner of revenge. Neither will I make an 
end of confounding of all, until I either be received 
into a part of the empire, or else, together with my 
life, will leave those desperate and lost things for him 
alone toenjoy. For I deem it much better quickly to 
die, than, with disgrace and infamy, to protract a lin- 
gering, loathed life.” 

By permission of the sultan, Zemes employed the 
period which must elapse for the conclusion of this 
embassy, in making a pilgrimage into Arabia, for the 
purpose of worshipping in the temple of Mahomet 
at Mecca, and visiting the place of his sepulture at 
Medina. It was all, however, to no purpose, as on 
his return to Cairo, he found that the answer which 
had been received from Constantinople, was any thing 
but agreeable to his wishes cr favorable to his designs. 
The king of Caramania having been made acquainted 
with the result of this embassy, and conceiving it a 
favorable opportunity to attempt a recovery of a por- 
tion of his dominions, which had been seized upon by 
Mahomet the Great, made proposals to Zemes to join 
his forces, and to declare war against Bajaret.. The 
terms were readily accepted, and their respective ar- 
mies united. Bajaret having collected a force of two 
hundred thousand men, soon scattered his enemies, and 
compelled his brother to fly to the coast of Silicia, 
where he embarked in a Turkish galley, and sailed for 
Rhodes: arriving safely at that island, he was well 
received by D’Aubusson, who was at that time the 
grand master—was promised the protection of the or- 
der, and a favorable mention of his cause to the other 
great kings and princes of christendom. 

Zemes, at the moment of his departure from Silicia, 
shot an arrow on shore, to which the following note 
was attached, and which on its receipt by the emperor, 
caused to him much fear and uneasiness, when in after 
life ‘trouble bent him to the earth.’ ‘Thou knowest, 
most unkind and cruel brother, that I fly not unto the 
christians—the mortal enemies of the Ottoman family— 
for no hatred of my religion or nation; but enforced 


thereunto by thy injurious declining, and the dangerous 
practices which thou incessantly attemptest against 
me, yea even in my extreme misery. But this assured 
hope I carry with me, that the time will come, when 
thou, the author of so great wrong, or thy children, 
shall receive the just guerdon of this thy present ty. 
ranny against thy brother.” The sultan, not wishing 
that his brother should remain on so friendly terms 
with such a distinguished band of warriors, sent am. 
bassadors laden with presents, and among others with 
this identical hand of the apostle, and a large sum of 
money, to request that Zemes might be delivered into 
their hands; this being refused, a treaty was formed, 
by which it was stipulated that the Turkish prince 
should remain in honorable captivity ; that he should 
not be permitted to league with the powers of Europe, 
against his lawful sovereign ; and for this consideration, 
on the first of August, a yearly sum of thirty thousand 
ducats “ was to be paid into the treasury of the Rho- 
dian knights.” Zemes, after a long captivity at 
Rhodes, was delivered into the hands of Innocentius, 
Bishop of Rome, A. D. 1488. For this political ser- 
vice, the grand master was made a cardinal, receiving 
all the honors and emoluments consonant with sucha 
title. On the death of Innocehtius, Alexander, his 
successor, fearing the power of Philip VIII, who had 
invaded Italy with a large army, leagued with Alphonso 
of Naples, against whom the French king had declared 
war; and, sending ambassadors to Constantinople, 
asked the assistance of the sultan. Bajaret, by his 
minister, Dautius, intimated that on certain considera- 
tions he would grant all the relief in his power—send- 
ing at the same time a letter written in Greek, in which 
he desired Innocentius to poison his brother, saying 
that he was of a different religion from him, and add- 
ing, that Zemes might escape from his confinement 
and cause much trouble in his empire. “ For the per- 
formance of this request, he promised faithfully to pay 
unto the bishop, two hundred thousand ducats, and 
never after, as long as he lived, to take up arms against 
the christians.” 

Well may the christian blush, when he is informed 
that this Roman prelate, not only gave his consent to 
this base proposition, but did, with his own hands, 
poison this Turkish prince, with a white powder of a 
pleasant taste, which was by the bishop mixed with 
the sugar which Zemes was accustomed to mingle 
with “the water which he commonly drank !” This 
occurred in the year 1495, and on the seventh year of 
his confinement at Rome. 

Many historians have condemned, and we think 
justly, the conduct of D’Aubusson for having received 
this Turkish fugitive, if he could not protect him. He 
should certainly have permitted him to have left, 48 
unshackled by his Rhodian piison, as freely as he came 
to its gates--and not, for the hand of St. Paul, and 
yearly stipend, have consented to act as a jailer to the 
sultan, which, as has been remarked, “is the foules! 
stain which lies upon the fame of the order.” For his 
delivery of Zemes, one writer observes, that the gra0é 
master lost all the renown he had won in that mem 
rable siege, in which he proved the victor, and in whic 
he so lavishly shed his blood, by the mercenary polity 
which induced him to violate the rights of hospitality, 








and consign the wanderer toa cruel durance. Sot 
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historians, however, have attempted to excuse the con- 
duct of D’Aubusson to his royal guest. “ William 
de Jalignani avers that the grand master never gua- 
ranteed safe conduct to the fugitive, nor even passed 
his word that the order would stand between him and 
his brother’s wrath.” We cannot see the point of this 
author’s argument. The knights were, by their po- 
sition and their oaths, bound to protect all who might 
flee to them for protection—-but more particularly dne 
who had left the faith of his fathers; so deadly a sin 
in a Musselman’s eye—“ was a prince of a noble soul— 
deeply versed in oriental literature—master of several 
languages, and famous for his deeds in war.” 

If the knights, who were thought by the christian 
world to be always at war with the sultan, could only 
maintain their position, by acting as his jailors, and 
afterwards turning traitors to him, who, trusting to 
their reputation, had placed himself in their hands, it 
would have been. far better for them to have sooner 
resigned their fortifications and maintained their honor. 
William de Cadrusin, another writer, argues that the 
grand master “had no alternative but to accede to 
this base proposition, or bring down the implacable 
vengeance of Bajazet on Rhodes.” In our opinion, let 
the consequences have been what they might, a Mus- 
selman’s friendship ought never to have been pur- 
chased by christians at the price of injustice, imprison- 
ment, and poison, With regard to the two Roman 
bishops, Innocentius and Alexander, for their conduct 
nothing can be said in extenuation. The one purchased 
his prisoner, the other poisoned him—‘ his murderer 
having received from Bajazet three hundred thousand 
ducats as the price of his blood.” 

Having given this portion of Turkish history, inti- 
mately connected as it is with this sacred relic of Saint 
John, and also with the actions of those warlike priests— 
several of whom were, not many years after, driven 
from Rhodes, and established at Malta—it may not be 
uninteresting briefly to narrate the fate of those illus- 
trious persons, who first or last were actors in this 
treacherous and cruel scene. The vengeance of heaven 
appeared in a singular manner to pursue all who had, 
by thought, word, or deed, injured the unfortunate 
Zemes. Indeed, had he lived, this Turkish prince 
could not have meted to his enemies a severer punish- 
ment than each in his turn received. Achmet, by whose 
bravery, military tact, and great popularity, the army 
of Zemes was routed, was, on the second attempt, stran- 
gled by the command of the sultan, who feared his 
power, and unjustly looked upon him rather as a rival 
than as a brave and faithful general, to whom in a 
great measure he was indebted for his seat on the Otto- 
man throne. 

Bajazet, in 1512, and after a fortunate reign for the 
Turkish empire of nearly thirty years—(during which 
he had been at war with five kings of England, Edward 
IV and V, Richard III, and Henry VII and VIL; with 
three of France, Louis XI, Charles VIII, and Louis 
XII; with two of Scotland, James III and IV;) met 
that cruel fate at Adrianople, and at the instigation of 
hisown son, which he himself had allotted to his bro- 
ther Zemes. How, to the letter, was the prophecy 


verified? Hamon, his Jew physician, having commit- 
ted this treacherous act, returned to Constantinople, 
to receive ten ducats a day, promised bySelymus. He 





was, however, never afterwards seen; having, as was 
generally supposed, received, by his speedy execution, 
the just reward of his labors. 

Of D’Aubusson it is said, “that horror and shame 
humbled his grey hairs to the dust, when he learned 
the tragical termination of his victim’s (Zemes) life ; 
and the circumstance of his being compelled to con- 
ceal his detestation of the murderous act, gave addi- 
tional poignancy to his grief. At eighty years of age, 
Peter D’Aubusson died, and notwithstanding these 
shades on his otherwise illustrious character, the tears 
of his knights followed the saviour of Rhodes and the 
buckler of christendom to his grave.” 

During the same year in which D’Aubusson died, 
1503, Pope Alexander VI was also deceased ; “‘a mon- 
ster who had too long harassed the world with his 
crimes ; having perished by inadvertantly quaffing the 
contents of a poisoned goblet, which he had drugged 
for the purpose of shortening the life of one of his 
friends.” 

Before closing with this notice of the hand of Saint 
John, we would state, for the information of future 
travellers, that we have heard that the true sacred 
bone of the apostle is now in the collection of the late 
emperor Paul of Russia, having been sent to him by 
Hompesch, the last grand master, at the expulsion of 
the knights from Malta. The one shown at the pre- 
sent day, and so much valued by the Maltese, is a fac 
simile, and may answer the purpose for which it is 
used, as well as the original.* 

In my next I shall make further mention of Citta 
Vecchia, and of our clerical companion, the Canonico 
Grech. W. 


* There is nothing which in the eye of a Protestant would 
make this relic sacred, save that it was with the christians 
when Stamboul was a christian city. The chequered scene 
through which it has passed, carries with it, in my opinion, the 
only idea of sanctity, with which its history is in any way con- 
nected. Seven cities have been named in ancient times as each 
being the birth-place of Homer, and five hands will now be 
shown in Europe in as many churches, and all are the true ones 
of the apostle, if a stranger would believe the priests who 
show them. It is, however, certain, that the emperor Paul, 
who was appointed grand master of the order, on the receipt of 
this relic, putso much faith in its history, as to erect over ita 
church at St. Petersburgh which still goes by the name of St. 
John, from the circumstance of this hand being placed on its 
altar. 





LINES 
To the Memory of Mrs. Anne G. Davis, of Natchez, Mississippi. 


There floats upon the still and starlit air 
A wail of anguish, borne from breaking hearts 
For the lost idol of their house: the lov’d, 
The gentle one, who in past years of dear 
And tender intercourse, had so entwin’d 
Her soul with their’s, that Hope could take no hue 
Of brightness, which did not wreathe its halo 
Round that fair and shadeless brow. 


And thou art gone! to that far land, 
Where faded hopes, nor with’ring fears, 

May throw their shadows o’er the band 
Of seraphs from this vale of tears. 


Vou. [V.—82 
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Why should we mourn thy early doom? 
Thy spirit was for earth too bright ; 
And Hope can throw around thy tomb 

An Angel’s robe of dazzling light. 


Oh love! a mockery thou art! 
The mightiest passion cannot claim 
The power to thrill the pulseless heart, 
And bid it wake to life again. 


Sweet spirit of the early dead, 
Still linger ’round thy lonely hearth, 
And shed upon one earth-bow’d head 
That Hope which had in Heaven its birth. 





THE MOURNER COMFORTED. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


“ My boy was beautiful ; and he is dead! 

Ask me no more; for I would be alone— 
Alone, to weep.” 

Long flowed that mourner’s tear ; 
And then, beside the Bible, she knelt down, 
Laying her cheek upon it’s hallow’d page, 
And said, “ God comfort me !”’ 

And as she clos’d 
The fervent prayer, methought a still, small voice, 
Bade the swoln surges of her soul, be still ; 
That He, who.walk’d upon Tiberia’s lake, 
Ruling the midnight storm, might thither come, 
And save from shipwreck. 
Then, with pang subdued, 
Memory went wandering to the lov’d one’s grave, 
Marking in every bud that blossom’d there— 
In every joyous butterfly, that spread 
Its radiant wing amid the flowers—a type 
Of glorious resurrection. Every drop 
Of dew, that sparkled on that turf-clad mound, 
Was holy toher. Even the bitter grief 
That made the parting hour so desolate, 
Put on the robe of humble faith, and said 
* Tis well, my Lord,—wellwith the little one 
Who dwells with thee.” 
And then, methought, she heard 
Sweet sound of heavenly harpings,—and behold, 
Celestial gleamings of cherubic wings, 
And ’mid the chant of ransom’d infancy 
Unto its Saviour, caught the tuneful voice 
Of her own cherished nursling. 
So, her lip 
Join’d in the praise. For how could she forbear 
To thank her God for him, who ne’er should taste 
Of trouble more. 
Was it the tender tone 

Of him, so often cradled on her breast, 
That whisper’d, as she lay that night, in dreams ? 
“Oh mother, weep no more !—but with a heart 
Of holy love, hold on yon shining path, 
And come tome. For He, who took on earth, 
Young children to his arms, will bid in Heaven 
The mother find her babe. So, keep thine eye 
Clear from the grief-cloud—for the time is short— 
The way is plain. Dear mother, come to me.” 





BANCO: 
OR, THE TENANT OF THE SPRING: 


A LEGEND OF THE WHITE SULPHUR.* 


PART I. 


Many Summers have passed away, 
In merry mirth and roundelay, 
And Springs and Autumns, closing on 
The season’s change, have come and gone. 
And countless days, in rapid flight, 
Have waned away their morning light, 
In that fair vale they call the bless’d! 
Where smiling Nature loves to rest. 
Where all her witching beauties reign, 
In glory o’er the bright domain ; 
And where she leads on every stream, 
The ripples dance in playful beam. 


Where gushing streams of silver lave 

The bending trees, whose tresses wave 

In rich and fragrant verdure bright, 

Of spreading leaves; which shade the light 
Of midday suns: while sparkling rills 
Leap o’er the thousand varied hills ; 
Whose diadems of verdant green, 

Like distant trophies of the scene, 
O’erlook the shining plains beneath,— 
Of golden fruits and blooming heath. 


It was a land where all was bright— 
It seemed as nothing there could fade : 
So full of promise and delight, 
By Angels or by magic made. 
The woods and vales, and rocks among,— 
With richest jewelries were hung, 
Of crystal gems of ev’ry hue, 
All moulded from the ev’ning dew. 
The flowers were of fairest bloom, 
And every breeze that wafted by, 
Was freighted with a sweet perfume, 
As fragrant as from Araby. 


A limpid lake, whose silent stream 

Was quiet as an infant’s dream, 

Flow’d by, unruffied in its bed, 

To other vales ; but where it led 

None ever knew: for those who tried 
To track its course—came back no more, 

To tell their tale: they may have died, 
Or landed on some distant shore. 


Who dwells within this Paradise ? 
Where are the spirits of the land, 

Who warm beneath its summer skies ? 
What Queen or Beauty has command? 


No sound of music wakens there— 
Save from the carols in the air, 

Of singing birds on gayest wing ; 
And none can see an earthly thing. 


* This beautiful little poem, sent to us by a friend, was writ- 
ten by a gentleman at the White Sulphur Springs, at the re- 
quest of a lady, who wondered why so celebrated a region had 
never produced a romance. It was written in the course of two 
evenings, in answer to the challenge.—[Editor S. Lit. Mes. 
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No voice of life—no living trace— 
Is seen of all the mortal race, 

If such they be, within this vale— 
Of whom tradition has the tale. 


For ages long, in faded time, 
There liv’d within this sunny clime, 
A fairer race, than ever earth, 
’Tis said, since then has given birth. 
In days whose ever-constant wing 
Of pleasure, if they even changed ; 
But varied, new delights to bring,— 
In joys they lightly, freely, ranged— 
Without a care to mar with strife 
One moment of their rosy life. 


But, like the world, if nothing less, 

Than bliss was our’s; or pleasure true ; 
We’d murmur at our happiness, 

And look around for something new. 


The legend runs—it was their creed— 
Some magic spell their souls confined, 
And from the charm they would be freed, 

If in the valley they could find 
The stream of life !—whose crystal flow, 
Was brighter than the silver’s glow: 
Whose pearly drops of liquid white, 
To pleasure would give fresh delight: 
Whose virtues, fairy ban would sever,— 
And all who drank, would live forever. 


PART IL. 


It was a soft and gentle night— 

The moon was streaming forth her light, 
And so resplendent in-her ray, 

It seem’d as if it still were day. 


The air was still—no sound was heard, 
Save from the hum of houri bird, 
Returning late on restless wing, 

From some feathery gathering. 

And now and then the whirling by— 
Of insect bee or the fire-fly. 


When, on a high and greenwood steep, 
Which overhung a ravine deep— 

(So dark and drear, that gloomy dell, 
It had the name of ** Witches’ Well.’’) 
A female form! serenely bright, 

Was seen beneath the pale moonlight ; 
In gesture wild, and stranger mood, 
And sighing in the solitude. 


Whate’er she be, of earth or air— 

Her features are divinely fair. 

Her hair looks made of golden strings, 
With here and there an azure one ; 

And head-dress form’d of blue-birds’ wings, 
She seems some Seraph of the sun ! 


She sleeps—she dreams—or seeming dreams: 


What magic light about her streams? 
It plays in circles ’round her brow, 
And there, in fire, it settles now. 








A voice, as from the “* Witches’ Well,” 
In tones of not an earthly strain, 
Then on her ear thus deeply fell ; 
And thrice it sounded o’er again : 


“ Light of the Sylphs! we’ve heard thy sigh, 
“It came upon the rainbow high : 
“ We've tried it with the sacred dew, 
* And find thy wish is pure and true. 
“ But all the sighs that ever fell— 

“From Sylph! or Maid! or Eastern gale! 
“ If pure as e’en the green-fern bell, 

“ Would nothing now, thy wish avail, 


“Thy kindred from the land have gone, 
“In fruitless hope and endless toil, 

“ For anxious years they wandered on ; 
“ And now are wasted from the soil. 


“ They all went forth to seek the stream— 
“ Whose vision often in thy dream, 
“In all its fancy-colored light, 
“ Has broke upon thy raptur’d sight. 
“ Some went up, by the silent lake, 
“ And some went’round the mountain’s side, 
“ Through dreary wild, and forest brake ; 
“ But none came back—they all have died! 
“ Many had gain’d the wish’d-for site ; 
“ But, faint with terror and affright, 
“ All, one by one, they perished there— 
* And left you here—sole Bride of Air! 


“Tt was decreed—it was their doom— 
“ They would have faded soon or late: 
“ (The fruits and trees no more will bloom 
“ Within the vale for them:) for Fate 
“ Had number’d every happy day, 
“ That wing’d their moments here away. 


“One measure of the fabled stream, 

* Would soon have broke their happy dream, 

“ Of sweet existence; and the cares 

“ And strifes of mortals, had been their’s ; 

“ But none have quaff’d the stream, while each, 
“ Who sought it, went within its reach ! 


“Tf thou would’st seek and thou would’st know, 
* Still more of all this tale of wo ; 

“ And, knowing all, still sigh to gain— 

“ The fount! thy wish will not be vain. 

“Tis written—‘ In the cycle’s wane 

“ ‘The last of all the Sylphs shall gain 

“ ¢The sacred wand, and break the spell— 

‘“‘ ‘That binds the waters in the dell.’ 


“ The monster Banco keeps the spring ; 
“ He walks around the magic ring, 

“ Where there within the waters wait 

“ To break from out their restless state. 
“ A savage wolf! his horrid yell, 

“ Wakes up the mountains of the dell. 
“ Bound by a spell, he cannot move, 

“ Nor from without the circle rove. 

‘¢ Whilst thousands of thy better race, 
“ Have ceas’d to live within that space ! 
“ Have been for him, his sole repast— 
“ The fairest were devour’d the last. 
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The Sylph has gain’d the inmost ring, 
And there beholds the glist’ning spring, 
“ The stream of life,” at joysome play— 
And oozing in it’s wonted way, 
Beneath the clear transparent vase, 
That holds it, at the mountain’s base, 


** And Banco! sleeps but once a year : 

“ His sleeping time is drawing near. 

“ And now he’s famishing for food, 

“For none have broke his solitude 

“ For three whole days,—and he longs for more 
“ Of his fav’rite Sylphs, and hungers sore. 


“If thou wilt seek, now Sylph awake! 

“ And haste, and speed thee up the lake. 

“ A skiff, made of the light yew-tree! 

“Ts waiting there, to carry thee, 

“ With the speed of light, thro’ elfin dells, 

“ To the fabled fount, where Banco dwells.” 


With eager joy, her willing hand, 

Has seized the white and mystic wand, 
And with a light and gentle stroke, 
The spell that bound the waters broke. 


There comes no stream so soft and bright, 


The Sylph awakes—the voice is gone. 

Was it a fairy, elf, or sprite, 

Or old witch, who hurried her on? 

The Sylph awakes—but not in fright ; 
For she was glad: and it pleased her so, 
That the time had come, when she could go, 
To that valley far! which she doubted not— 
Was, of all the world, the sweetest spot. 


PART III. 


The moon is shining lovely still— 

Her beams are playing on each rill : 
She’s sleeping quiet on the lake, 

And peeping thro’ each wood and brake. 


On the lake a shadow is seen— 
Skimming on as the heron flies; 

And where a ruffle ne’er had been, 
The curling waves now fast arise. 


The shadow is the yew-tree skiff, 
Bearing along the Sylph so fast— 

While every highland rock and cliff, 
Like lightning streaking by, is pass’d. 


She passes by the dead-tree brake, 

Where waning forms, thrown o’er the lake, 
Appear, when shaken by the storm, 

Like skeletons of human form. 

She passes by the fern-sward heath— 
High up the lake ; and there, beneath 

The maple trees, in silver sheen, 

The elfs are dancing on the green. 


And as she speeds, for miles along, 

She faintly hears their notes of song: 

“ Come, dance around the green yew tree, 
“ And let the dance go merrily ; 

* ‘The Sylphs are wasting from the lea,— 
** And morning’s dawn no 8Sylph will see !” 


The bark has stopp’d—with lightsome leap, 
The Sylpbh is on the highest steep; 

And there, bewilder’d with amaze, 

She pauses for awhile to gaze. 


And Banco sleeps !—he little dreams— 
How delicate a Sylph is near: 

He’s dreaming fast of other streams, 
He’d rather watch, than famish here. 





Whose promise made the Sylphs delight. 
But breaking forth, with startling roar, 

And rushing down the mountain side, 
The waters now in torrents pour, 

To flood the valley far and wide. 


Where’s Banco? sleeping?—No! the sound 
Has freed his spell—and with one bound 

Of desp’rate strength, he’s cleared the steep ; 
While closing on—the waters sweep, 

In ocean streams, o’er lake and vale: 

When thro’ the air is heard a wail— 

A howling wail—and fearful cry— 

While rolling thunders break the sky. 


And Banco seeks the mountain’s brow, 
(The manster wolf is swimming now,) 
He’s failing fast—his strength is gone— 
And by the tide is carried on. 


The wolf has reach’d the summit hill— 
He looks around: before his eyes— 
Upon the waters, gaining still— 
A thousand flitting spectres rise. 
And there his troubled vision sees 
A murdered Sylph! with torch on high, 
On every wave: which fast the breeze 
Is urging on, and bringing by. 


The wolf is stricken with despair— 
He crouches like a monk at pray’r ; 
And while the waters ’round him swell, 
He sends on high his horrid yell. 


But, fiendish wolf! the waters roll 
In swelling surges o’er his head ; 
And Banco! with his troubled soul— 
Now yells among the restless dead. 


Long years have passed—a merry ring 
Is ever seen around that spring, 
Of mortals, length’ning out their dream 
Of life’s enchantment, at the stream— 
(That stream of life, whose crystal flow, 
Is brighter than the silver’s glow.) 


From every clime—from far and near— 
They come to make their homage here, 


Old Age, he comes—his gladden’d eye 
Anew with lustre sparkles high ; 

And while he quaffs, his heart again 
Goes back to youth—forgets his pain, 
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And Beauty comes, with face so bright! 

She drinks, and smiles with new delight ; 
And cheeks that have grown brown with care, 
The pearly stream makes wond’rous fair. 


And oft a tear is there let fall— 

For that fair Sylph! who perill’d all: 
Who gave a life, made up of bliss— 
To freshen our’s—with joys like this. 


And then again—remember’d still— 
Where Banco sleeps is now “‘ Wor Hit.” 


And many a boy, by the mountain’s side, 
There tells the tale how the old wolf died. 


White Sulphur Springs, August 10, 1839. 





THE COPY-BOOK. 
NO. IV. 


By C. C**«*****, or Petrerspure, Va. 


MY COUSIN BOB. 


I took it into my head once, to pay a visit to my 
cousin Bob. 1 am afraid he drank too much, though 1 
never saw him intoxicated. However that may be, his 
house wore a neglected air—broken windows—dusty 
looking-glasses—torn curtains. The cows had broken 
down the hedge—the garden fence was decayed--and 
the gate choked up with grass. Lean, gaunt, hungry 
hounds, were dozing in the sun. 

Cousin Bob had never been farther from home than 
to Richmond, and seldom extended his thoughts far 
from home. As insects assume the color of the leaf 
they feed on, so he borrowed the complexion of his 
politics from his newspaper ; and reading only one side 
of the question, he became dogmatical in his opinions, 
and seemed to feel pity for a man who should be so 
ignorant as to differ from him. His library was neither 
large nor select, consisting of some odd volumes of 
Shakspeare, Addison, Goldsmith, Scott’s novels and 
Miss Porter’s, Riley’s Narrative, Mason’s Farrier, 
Buchan’s Family Medicine, Scott’s Lessons, and the 
Almanack, which last was the only one he ever opened, 
and he frequently mentioned that there was some very 
good reading in it. With this relative of mine [ passed 
some days in the year eighteen hundred and blank. 
The incidents of my stay were few and simple, as will 
appear in the succeeding chapters. 


WARWICK. 

There are no antiquities in Virginia except some of 
the old maids; but Warwick is an old fashioned struc- 
ture, of perhaps the reign of William III, of happy 
memory. Rooms oak-pannelled—inside folding win- 
dow-shutters—the house quite ruinous and deserted— 
martins build their nests in the walls—the dining room 
's occupied by an overseer and his family—the rest of 
the mansion, naked and untenanted—unhinged doors 
and broken windows—a sad picture of decay. The 
family portraits, the hereditary heirlooms, were gone— 


no doubt ere this consigned them also to the tomb of 
the Capulets. I observed an antiquarian looking-glass 
on the wall, surmounted by an eagle, whose head had 
been knocked off, no doubt by some old tory. 

Around the house spreads a smooth lawn—a clump 
of patriarchal oaks fanning their leaves in the breeze. 
Under these, perhaps, the naked Indian has reposed his 
limbs, wearied with the chase ; and the children that 
played under their shade, have grown up and been 
scattered, and many, perhaps, descended to the dust, 
while these old trees still lift their heads to the winds 
and defy the storm. 

In front of the house a river meandered lazily through 
broad, flat meadows of tall grass, in which cattle were 
wading for pasture. The roses of evening were fading 
in the western sky, when, mounting my horse, I bade 
adieu to Warwick, whose present state seemed an 
emblem of life—the gaiety and pomp of wealth had 
yielded “to dumb oblivion and decay.” The coach- 
man, the footman, the butler had disappeared, and the 
hunter’s horn had ceased to rouse the early dawn. These 
seenes are forgotten, or recollected only by some super- 
annuated slave, or some small antiquary like myself. 


OLD DUNMORE. 

After we had finished our tea, cousin Bob moved an 
adjournment to the porch, where, he observed, we should 
enjoy the twofold advantage of moonlight and mosqui- 
toes. My kinsman, leaning back in his chair, threw 
his legs over the railing, and having thus brought his 
head and his heels nearly to a level, he called for his 
pipe. In the course of the evening, our conversation 
happened to take a genealogical turn, and I learned 
several new particulars of my forefathers. 

Cousin Bob, finding me quite interested in these 
reminiscences, sent for old Dunmore. He shortly made 
his appearance—a tall, erect mulatto of about seventy, 
or according to his chronology, for slaves always exag- 
gerate their age, eighty large odd. He lodged, as it 
appeared, in a cabin in the orchard, by himself, with 
no companion but a cat, to which he had taken a sort 
of Robinson Crusoe fancy. As the priestess of Delphi 
would never utter her oracles until an offering of gold 
was made to Apollo, so an old negro will never spin 
long yarns about old times withovt a dram: a dram in 
all such cases is a sine qua non. Cousin Bob gave the 
old fellow a glass of whiskey, adding, ‘‘ Now he will 
tell you lies enough to shingle a barn.” Dunmore 
being thus put upon his voir dire, underwent a cross- 
examination on his genealogical reminiscences, which 
being ended, his master dismissed him with another 
dram of whiskey and the parting compliment of “It’s 
all a pack of lies.” When he had shut the gate after 
him, my kinsman remarked, that there was sonie truth 
in the old man’s story. After all, the ancestral develop- 
ments of Dunmore and his master did not prove to be 
of any great consequence, as will more clearly appear. 
in the next chapter. 


GENEALOGY. 


The first stock of our family we take to be Adam 
and Eve. Not caring, however, to push matters so far 
back, we are content to begin with a worthy gentleman 
who came over, about the year 1700, from England. 
He located several thousand acres of land on the river 





& few fine old English prints survived; but time has 





before mentioned ; and by the culture of tobacco and 
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indigo, he came to be the master of a large fortune and 
a great number of slaves. He built Warwick-house, 
and several others on the river and ; his tombstone and 
that of his wife | found half covered with sand in the 
garden. About the time of the siege of York, Lafay- 
ette encamped at Warwick with a division of the 
American army. Lafayette, with his staff and suite, 
had his head-quarters at the great-house. Dunmore 
had the honor to brush the general’s boots—gold and 
silver being very plenty, he got a guinea for his share. 
Lafayette had with him two servants, a negro and a 
Frenchman. The head of Warwick-house at that 
time, the great grandfather of cousin Bob and me, was 
a good whig, but his wife, who happened to be the 
daughter of a former governor of the colony, unfurled 
a tory banner. The merits of the revolution was fre- 
quent matter of debate at table and by the fireside, the 
family upon such occasions forming a sort of domestic 
committee of the whole house upon the state of the 
colonies. My great grandmother, dear old lady, was 
remarkably eloquent upon these occasions, (the oppo- 
sition always is,) and seldom failed to have the last 
word ; but, in spite of her efforts, she was pretty gene- 
rally thrown into a minority. In one of these political 
conclaves it was moved and carried, my great grand- 
mother contradicente, to discontinue the use of tea. 
The old lady entered a formal protest against the 
whole proceeding, declaring that she would drink her 
cup of tea in spite of general Washington, congress, 
and the continental army to boot. She kept her word, 
drank her dish of tea in her closet, and, after the war, 
declared that nothing could add such a flavor to the 
herb as to think it was treason to drink it. 


HAREWOOD. 


By this name [ shall distinguish one of the old plan- 
tations on the James River. The river is three miles 
wide there, and from the opposite side the front of 
Harewood appears to be white—the effect of the white 
pillars of the porticoes—but on a nearer approach, it 
proves to be a heavy square edifice of brick, with a 
sharp roof, and rows of dormant windows, as old, per- 
haps, as the time of Charles the Second. Well built 
store-houses and offices of brick shew that this was a 
plantation of consequence in the old colonial times. In 
the hall may be seen the family coat of arms, and 
several portraits, one of them of the founder of the 
house, a youth in robe and sandals. In the dining 
room also are a number of portraits, some of them, per- 
haps, from the pencil of Sir Godfrey Kneller; and over 
the mantel is carved the family escutcheon, under 
which hangs a design from Hogarth. In the drawing 
room isa full length portrait of General Washington, 
standing by a brass cannon, thoughtful ; a servant hold- 
ing his horse—in the back ground is Princeton College, 
and a party of British prisoners of war. A print of 
Bunker Hill battle, and the fall of Montgomery at Que- 
bec ; and a series of illustrations of Homer, 


“ Videt Iliacas ex ordine pugnas 
Atridas, Priamum—que et soxvum ambobus Achillem.” 


Portraits, prints, chessmen, books, battledores and an 
antiquated harpsichord, complete the catalogue. 

My favorite part of the house was the blue room, up 
stairs, to which belonged two closets full of books—a 
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miscellaneous mass accumulated during several genera- 
tions—containing a little of every thing, from Plato to 
Peter Porcupine. 

From the windows of this room the James lay in full 
view ; sometimes smooth and clear—purple clouds re. 
flected in its glassy bosom—or swollen and turbid, 
bearing on its foamy tide hay-stacks, timber trees, 
heaps of cornstalks and floating brushwood ; and again 
a stormy day would toss the white caps, and curl the 
green and ridgy waves. Ships lie at anchor, taking in 
tobacco and cotton ; and the ery of the sailors at work, 
is heard across the water; and occasionally a steamer 
passes by, the parted waters heaving a rippling surge 
to the shore. 

In spring, the fruit trees shower their blossoms, the 
flowers bloom, and the bee, humming, “ quaffs his nec- 
tar from the cups of gold.” The mocking-bird, perch. 
ed on the top of a cherry tree, repeats his mimic reci- 
titavo, while the oriel, like a bolt of fire, darts warbling 
through the foliage, and the butterfly revels in the sun- 
shine, or reposes amid beds of flowers. A broad wheat- 
field waves, its bearded stalks bending to the breeze; 
and a corn-field hangs its silver tassels in the sun, and 
luxuriant clover spreads its rich carpet. Here and 
there a beech tree or an oak has been spared for its 
beauty or its shade. The negroes are at work in the 
field; the overseer seated hard by on the fence, whit- 
ling a stick. 

Occasionally the uniformity of a country life is va. 
ried by a dinner party—a dinner, a hum-drum affair, a 
nuisance, a bore. After the first glass of wine goes 
round, the ladies retire, cigars are now introduced, the 
decanter circulates, conversation proceeds in an easy, 
slip-shod mood—politics, horses, crops. The ladies in 
the meanwhile in the drawing room; some play at 
battledore, or strum on the old harpsichord, or look 
over a book of prints—and others discourse of wea- 
ther, health, children, fashions, sermons, flowers, new 
novels, &c. 

The sun is now descending the western sky—coaches 
are wheeled up to the door; silks rustle; adieus are 
exchanged; and Harewood is left to its accustomed 


‘solitude. 


AN ESSAY. 


Pythagoras, it is said, imposed absolute silence on 
his disciples for a number of years. We may presume 
to doubt whether this philosopher ever carried his 
scheme into effect. However that may be, the singular 
systemof Pythagoras was undoubtedly based on a great 
truth. Suppose a man of liberal education should sud- 
denly find himself immured in a naked, unfurnished 
room, without books, or society, or any single external 
resource left him. Imagine that he could endure a life 
of this desolate sort for a considerable length of time, 
supplied with food by an unseen hand, and that he 
should have the fortitude to retain a firm and constant 
mind in this lonely apartment? Perhaps the case just 
hypothetically presented, has in all substantial points 
occurred, (and not unfrequently too,) in real life; 8% 
when Raleigh was the second time, (after his unsuc 
cessful expedition to Guiana,) closely confined in the 
tower of London ; or Galileo, when imprisoned in Italy, 
or Cervantes in Spain. As far as the gloom of confine 
ment would permit, an energetic mind would not wa! 
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long before it would begin to inquire what stock of 
resources it still had left within itself; deprived now of 
all extraneous helps, it must hang “suis ponderibus 
librata,” on its own centre, poised. Objects of sensation 
being now narrowed down to a small number, the 
mind is almost wholly occupied by reflection, 


‘Et sola in sicc& secum spatiatur arena.” 


The first subject which would engage his thoughts, 
would, no doubt, be his confinement, its causes, the 
persons who had brought it about, its probable dura- 
tion, and the like. When this matter was settled in 
his mind, so that no farther action of the mind could 
possibly result in deductions more satisfactory than 
those already attained, he would naturally turn the 
current of his reflections into some other channel. He 
would recollect the yarious events of his life, from 
his childhood to the present hour. The scenes of 
past life would probably come into his mind, discon- 
nectedly, at different times, and without reference to 
chronological order. Incidents would turn up in the 
mind, when least looked for, and most remote from the 
thoughts immediately preceding, by an involuntary 
process of memory. He will recall the books he has 
read; familiar passages will recur—he will remember 
precisely the page or the part of the page where they 


are found. He will no doubt muster up such pieces of |. 


prose or verse as he may know by heart; and reciting 
them aloud, contrive to vary, by the sound of his own 
voice, the gloomy silence of his prison. In his mind’s 
eye he would revisit the countries in which he has tra- 
velled, the habitations in which he has lived, the schocl 
house, the village church, the play ground, the scene of 
his youthful loves, all associated with his earliest 
thoughts and tenderest feelings. As the fancy of Mil- 
ton seems to have soared to a more heavenly pitch, 
after the world was shut out by loss of sight; so, per- 
haps, the conception of the person we have supposed 
will assume a new vigor in his confinement, and images 
will stand out from the canvass, in a bold and palpable 
basso relievo, hitherto unknown. After a time, such an 
one will have surveyed the whole circumference of his 
mind, and sounded all its depths; and he will then dis- 
cover with surprise, perhaps, how small a stock of know- 
ledge is really his own, appropriated, inherent, and 
absolute. He now retains no definite, available idea of 
subjects, which before he had always supposed to be 
completely within his grasp. He has now no friend or 
book to refer to, and what he cannot find in his mind, 
he is conscious he is ignorant of. He can now form a 
Just estimate of his own intellectual calibre, and strike 
a balance between his suppositious knowledge and the 
genuine; the chaff being blown away, he can now 
leisurely measure the grain that remains. ‘The mists 
Which at once obscure and magnify, being dispelled 
from the mind, it would appear in its true light; the 
circle of mental action would be contracted to its just 
&xtent—but what might seem lost in bulk, would be 
found to be more than made up in density. An bumble 


_ ‘slimate of our powers is not only consistent with, but, 
| Perhaps, indicative of mental faculties of a superior 
| order, Sir Isaac Newton said that he was “ only a 
| child on the margin of an ocean, gathering here a peb- 


ble and there a shell,” 








TO A BACHELOR OF ARTS, 


ON HIS MARRIAGE. 
BY A BROTHER A. B. 


I did not think, when last we met, 
My well remembered crony, 

Thy heart so soon would pay its debt 
To love and matrimony. 

But truth was ever prone to vie, 
With fiction’s strangest hue ; 

And Byron’s words are proved no lie, 
John § n, by you. 





How could you, John, how could you tear 
Those laurels from thy head, 

The which have cost as much to wear, 
As Jacob paid—to wed. 

Tis not a thing to be despised— 
A Bachelor’s degree ; 

And though by you ’tis lightly prized, 
I'll keep it long by me. 


Mayhap, howe’er, I put the case 
Unfairly—let us see: 

Wishing, perhaps, to prove your grace 
Entitled to A. B., 

You built the syllogism on 
Your skill in sieging hearts ; 

Thinking success would doubly crown 
You—Bachelor of Arts. 


Alas! we read in Holy Writ, 
When Samson tried to show 

His strength diminished not a bit, 
He died to let us know: 

And thus, to prove how seemly peered 
Your brow the laurel under, 

You left its freshness waste and seared, 
And tore the wreath asunder. 


Go! like a leper—crowned with shame! 
No more presume to fix 

The honor to thy recreant name, 
Of eighteen thirty-six ; 

And should again thy comrades tread 
Our old familiar hall, 

We’ll drink to thee, as to the dead, 
And blush to own thy fall. 


What tho’ with minstrelsy imbued, 
She sings, as if the tree 

Of Cashmere’s vale had been her food, 
Whose juice is melody? 

A different warble waits thine ear— 
No zephyr’s gentle sigh— 

Which will, as year succeeds to year, 
“Increase and multiply.” 


Oh! worst of evils ’neath the sun! 
Styled, traly, dear delights ; 

Who tax, for all they give of fun 
By day, our sleep o’ nights. 

What shape of ill—what mortal strife— 
So direful as their squall ? 

A smoky house—a scolding wife— 
Or both—’tis worse than all ! 
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Thrice happy, happy is the wight, 
Who such a doom escapes: 

Yet even now, methinks, you cite 
The fox and sour grapes. 

We often slight what enters not 
The circle of our gains, 

And deem unworthy to be sought 
The bliss beyond our pains. 


Well—if, indeed, from Hymen’s fane, 
We pluck so rich a bocn,— 

A nameless rapture, that will wane 
Not with the honey-moon— 

Then be it thine; but ever mind, 
Thy state extremes are given ; 

’Tis wo complete, or joy refined— 
A taste of Hell—or Heaven. 


And she, whose love’s unvaried flow 
Is constant as a river ; 

Thy moon in weal—thy sun in wo— 
Thine, only and forever— 

Oh! cherish, love, and honor her ! 
Yet why this charge to thee ? 

As Isaac and Rebecca were, 
My prayer is—ye may be. 


And sure I am, that with a heart, 
Faithful, like thine, and true, 
God’s blessing, until death do part, 
Will rest upon you two: 
And if the first of woes to fall 
On thee, should be a son, 
I charge thee, by my ditty call 
Him— Wicsur Hontineton. 
Camden, S. C. 





THE WIDOWER’S SOLILOQUY. 


She’s gone! and I am left alone! 
How sad the moments fly. 

I’ve heard the doleful turtle moan ; 
And, as she mourns—so I. 


Unhappy bird! I sympathize 
Most deeply in thy wo; 

And while [ listen to thy cries, 
My inward sorrows‘ flow. 


Thy mate perchance you'll see again ; 
E’en in thy worst distress : 

But, ah! that hope to me is vain— 
With angels now she rests. 


I’ve seen the childless mother weep, 
With bitterness untold, 

To see her husband’s image sleep 
In death, so pale and cold. 


Her pangs I easily could bear, 
And ten-fold more if need— 
If my Eliza still were here, 
To see my bosom bleed. 





And what is human bliss, my heart ? 
A rainbow—beauteous, fair : 

A shadow which will soon depart ; 
Its dwelling place nowhere. 





THE EVENING PRIMROSE. 


*T was the beautiful thought of a sage of old, 
That o’er each springing flower and plant 

A guardian angel reign’d and watch’d, 
Forever vigilant. 


For now I may look on the simplest flower 
That opens its eye in sun or in shade, 

And think that its angel hovers around, 
Until that flower shall fade. 


1 have been watching, as night came on, 
The yellow cups of the evening rose, 
Which gently bloom when all other things 

Have gone to their repose ; 


As if with the stars, and the evening breeze, 
It’s angel had come to that sleeping flower, 
And warn’‘d it, by an unseen touch, 
Of the dewy twilight hour. 


And as if it had started from its sleep, 
And felt:its silent energies, 

As, one by one, unfolding fast, 
Each petal greets our eyes; 


And, as if entrane’d in silent prayer, 
It look’d up to the stars all night, 

While fall their rays into a heart 
That asks no fuller light. 


The evening dews upon it rest; 
The night wind whispers in its ear ; 
And it sends its delicate fragrance out, 
For all who wander near. 


Sweet flower! to the holy star-light dear ; 
A lovely type to me thou art, 

Of many a grace and virtue hid 
In the depths of the good man’s heart. 


Faith—that trustingly comes forth, 
And blooms amid the darkest hour, 
And yields most fragrance when unseen— 
Is like thee, fearless flower ! 


Hope—that through the long sultry day, 
For the eve of life waits patiently, 

And brightens as the night comes down, 
Sweet flower—is likest thee! 


And Love—-what a type thou art of Love ; 
Giving to all thy odor and hue: 

And Resignation—looking up 
From a tear-like drop of dew ; 


And rapt Devotion—kindling as 

The stars come out in the smiling heaven, 
And feeling an answer to its prayer, 

In the falling dew of even; 








Pn, 





And Meekness—purily of soul— 
Content—and sweet Humility— 
And virtues, many more than these, 


May find themselves in thee. 
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Oh! if an angel attends thy form, 

And writes such lessons of truth on thee, 
Will not some pitying spirit come 

And minister to me ? 


And make me speak, through all my life, 
A true, consistent lesson too; 

That I may teach my fellow men 
Their Father’s will to do? 


For life, though like a flower at best, 
Can yet, like flowers, instruction give : 
O! may some angel, sent from Heaven, 
Teach me like them to live! 
c. P, Ce 





REMARKS, 


On the Essay entitled ‘‘ Washington and the Patriot Army,” 
published in the August No. of the S. L. Messenger. 


The author of the above article holds this lan- 


guage— I deny that that army were ready to}. 


clothe any man with the imperial purple: I repu- 
diate the idea that such was for a moment their 
intention.” 

To this bold assertion, the biographer of Chase 
replies thus, and relies on Sparks’ Washington, 
vol. I, p. 381 to 383, where it is thus written: 

“The discontents of the officers and soldiers, 
respecting the arrearages of their pay, had for 
some time increased; and, there being now a 
prospect, that the army would ultimately be dis- 
banded, without an adequate provision by Congress 
for meeting the claims of the troops, these discon- 
tents manifested themselves in audible murmurs 
and complaints, which foreboded serious conse- 
quences. But a spirit still more to be dreaded, 
was secretly at work. In reflecting on the limited 
powers of Congress, and on the backwardness of 
the states to comply with the most essential requi- 
sitions, even in support of their own interests, 
many of the officers were led to look for the cause 
in the form of government, and to distrust the sta- 
bility of republican institutions. So far were they 

carried by their fears and speculations, that they 
meditated the establishment of a new and more 
energetic system. ,A colonel in the army, of a 
highly respectable character, and somewhat ad- 
vanced in life, was made the organ for communi- 
cating their sentiments to the commander-in-chief. 
In a letter elaborately and skilfully written, after 
describing the gloomy state of affairs, the financial 
difficulties, and the innumerable embarrassments 


in which the country had been involved during the 


War, on account of its defective political organiza- 


- = 


all, and to military men in particular, the weak- 
ness of republics, and the exertions the army have 
been able to make by being under a proper head. 
Therefore I little doubt, that, when the benefits of 
a mixed government are pointed out, and duly 
considered, such will be readily adopted. In this 
case it will, I believe, be uncontroverted, that the 
same abilities, which have led us through difficul- 
lies, apparently insurmountable by human power, 
to victory and glory—those qualities, that have 
merited and obtained the universal esteem and 
veneration of an army—would be most likely to 
conduct and direct us in the smoother paths of 
peace. Some people have so connected the ideas 
of tyranny and monarchy, as to find it very diffi- 
cult to separate them. It may therefore be re- 
quisite to give the head of such a constitution as 
I propose, some title apparently more moderate ; 
but, if all other things were once adjusted, I believe 
strong arguments might be produced for admit- 
ting the title of Kine, which I conceive would be 
attended with some material advantages.’ 

**To this communication, as unexpected as it 
was extraordinary in its contents, Washington 
replied as follows : 


** Newburg, May 22, 1782. 

“Sir: With a mixture of great surprise and 
astonishment, I have read with attention the sen- 
timents you have submitted to my perusal. Be 
assured, sir, that no occurrence in the course of 
the war has given me more painful sensations, 
than your information, of there being such ideas 
exisling in the army, as you have expressed, and I 
must view with abhorrence and reprehend with 
severity. For the present, the communication of 
them will rest in my own bosom, unless some fur- 
ther agitation of the matter shall make a disclo- 
sure necessary. I am much at a loss to conceive 
what part of my conduct could have given encou- 
ragement to an address, which to me seems big 
with the greatest mischiefs, that can befall my 
country. If I am not deceived in the knowledge 
of myself, you could not have found a person to 
whom your schemes are more disagreeable. At 
the same time, in justice to my own feelings, I 
must add, that no man possesses a more sincere 
wish to see ample justice done to the army than I 
do; and as far as my powers and influence, in a 
constitutional way, extend, they shall be employed 
to the utmost of my abilities to effect it, should 
there be any occasion. Let me conjure you, then, 
if you have any regard for your country, concern 
for yourself or posterity, or respect for me, to 
banish these thoughts from your mind, and never 
communicate, as from yourself, or any one else, 
a sentiment of the like nature. 

* Tam, sir, &c. 

“Grorce WasHINGTON. 
‘“‘ Such was the language of Washington, when, 





lion, the writer adds—‘ This must have shown to! at the head of his army, and at the height of his 
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power and popularity, it was proposed to him to 
become a king. After this indignant reply and 
stern rebuke, it is not probable that any further 
advances were made to him on the subject.” 

Does the writer now repudiate the idea that 
such for a moment was their intention? Will he 
believe the father of his country, when he produ- 
ces the very original document itself containing 
the proposition? With this historical fact before 
his eyes, it is clear that the essayist does not 
belong to “ The Old Maryland Line,” but rather 
to the militia; rashly plunging in the most heed- 
less manner, into a contest, from which no valor 
can extricate him. I leave him to settle this 
part of the case as he may, after perusing the 
above extracts. 

Second. ‘* Look (says he) at the great charter of 
our liberties—‘ He has affected to render the 
military independent of, and superior to the civil 
power,’ therefore it is not correct, (as maintained 
by the author of the sketch of Judge Chase,) that 
such an offer was ever made to Washington.” A 
non sequitur, sir. That very Congress who pro- 
claimed the above sentiment, on the 4th July, ’76, 
before an admiring and awe-stricken world, did, in 
the latter part of December, of the same year, invest 
Washington with absolute and dictatorial powers. 
Sparks, Ist vol., p. 223 to 225, afler enumerating 
the unprecedented powers with which he was now 
clothed by a formal resolve of Congress, says, 
« These powers constituted him in all respects a 
military dictator. They were to continue six 
months, and in his exercise of them, he fully justi- 
fied the confidence of Congress, as expressed in 
the preamble to the resolve, in which it is said 
they were granted, in consequence of a perfect 
reliance on his wisdom, vigor and uprightness.” 
Here then, the military was made independent of, 
and superior to the civil power, for a limited time, 
by the solemn and deliberate act of that august 
body of patriots, who had, five months before, 
sworn on the altar of their country, to make war 
on the king of England, because among other 
violations of law he had elevated the military 
above the civil power! Yet no one ever doubted 
the patriotism of that Congress; nor is the virtue 
of our army to be doubted, because of the offer to 
make their chief a King. History tells us that 
the fact exists; and that Washington did really 
exercise the powers of dictatorship so granted, 
notwithstanding the previous declaration of inde- 
pendence, on which the essayist relies. His posi- 
tion is thus shown to be untenable. 

Third. It is said that the halo of glory which 
_surrounded the head of Washington, is not in- 
creased in splendor or extent, by his refusal of the 
offer of imperial power,at Newburg. Why not? 
‘* Because the measure of his fame was already 
full.” I answer, if any act was yet wanting, to 
finish the illustrious character of that unequalled 





— 
—— 


man, it was this very refusal. Why did he reject 
the proposition with unmitigated scorn? He 
looked not back on his well spent life, which was 
*‘ without spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing ;” 
nor did he repose, for a moment, on the unbidden 
admiration of a world, astonished by the splendor 
of his deeds; on the eulogiums of orators and 
statesmen, or the high toned and chivalric feeling 
of his troops, who, in the twinkling of an eye, 
would have drawn ten thousand swords to avenge 
even a look that threatened him with insult. All 
these were of no ayail with him, when he wrote 
the letter of May 22, 1782. Love of country 
alone animated his heart on this as on all other 
occasions: glory had no concern with it. He 
was never before placed in so awful a situation, 
yet did he poise himself on his own lofty integrity, 
and declared to the army, that he was “ at a loss 
to conceive what part of his conduct could have 
prompted the address.” It seems then, from his 
own testimony, that his character had been mis- 
understood. by his soldiers. It was, therefore, 
necessary to undeceive them in this particular— 
to develope the truth, that he could not be reached 
by such an offer, and therefore his fame was 
increased by the rejection. The measure of his 
glory was not full prior to this event ; or why did 
the chief preserve the correspondence at all, if it 
were a matter of so little moment as the Annapolis 
reviewer supposes? Cincinnatus had acquired 
boundless fame, before the purple was offered to 
him at his plough, yet who will say that such an 
act does not constitute the highest gem in the 
crown of his glory? Why should not Washington 
receive equal praise as the amiable Roman, for 
a similar deed? Had Napoleon been at New- 
burg, would he have replied to the army, as did 
the American chief, conceding that he had acted 
on the same theatre with Washington? No, no! 
Look at his brilliant career,from the bridge of 
Lodi to the plains of Waterloo, and no one act of 
his life, can induce us to believe, that he would 
have rebuked the soldiery in the terms of the letter 
before quoted. Why? Because ambition alone 
ruled all his plans and actions. Did it not then 
elevate Washington to the loftiest pinnacle of 
fame, when he thus demonstrated that ambition 
formed no part.of his character? True it is, that 
during his presidency there were not wanting 
political foes, who endeavored to detract from his 
character, by charging him with aristocratic and 
monarchical views. How proudly could he have 
pointed to the letter of May 22, 1782; in vindica- 
tion of his honor! To me, it is evident, that this 
very document would, per se, have put to flight 
the foul accusation, and so was necessary to the 
preservation of his glory, while it evinced its exal- 
tation. 

Lastly. The authority of Lafayette is invoked 
to sustain the essayist. No man admires that disin- 
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terested and patriotic soldier more than the biogra- 
pher of Judge Chase. He loved him from the cra- 
dle to this hour. It is said, that he denied the fact 
in an address, which he delivered on the spot, when 
paying his last visit to America ; and, therefore, 
the reviewer says it is certainly incorrect, and of 
course becomes an undesigned imputation on the 
patriotism of his fellow-soldiers. Be that as it may, 
the testimony of Washington cannot be set aside ; 
the very letter of the highly respectable colonel, 
acting on behalf of his constituents, is before our 
eyes—it contains the distinct proposition, which is 
rejected by the father of his country in most 
decisive terms. _ The case is closed. These docu- 
ments—canonized by the lapse of more than fifty- 
six years—sent down to posterity, by him whom 
the nations of the earth universally call great, as 
abiding proof of his lofty and incorruptible integ- 
rity and patriotism—cannot be nullified by the 
unsupported assertion even of the excellent and 
noble Lafayette. He was mistaken : no more. 


THE BIOGRAPHER OF JUDGE CHASE. 
Frederick, August, 1838, 





THE DYING CHILD. 
BY C. M. F. DEEMS. 


It was the holy hour of evening: 
The sun had set behind the western hills, 
Yet daylight, ling’ring, kissed their lofty tops, 
And bathed their summits with its mellowed light. 
The earth sent up to Heaven its vesper hymn, 
Upon the pinions of the evening breeze: 
The little streamlet gently rippled on, 
As tho’ it would not break the harmony, 
Whose modulations hung around its course. 
It cannot be that such sweet melody 
Would make a discord in the other world, 
Where angels tune their golden harps to praise. 
The softness of its notes would mingle with 
The hallowed sounds that float amid the groves 
Of Paradise, but as a younger sister. 

It was at such a holy hour as this, 
That a fond mother bent her o’er the couch 
Which held the body of her dying child. 
If on this earth there be a love so holy, 
That ’twould not stain a sainted soul in Heaven, 
It is the deep devotion of the heart 
Of a fond mother for her first-born child. 

There lay the infant in the arms of death. 
It did not seem as though the mortal change 
That tears the fair inhabitant of this 
Poor, wasting clay, from its frail tenement, 
And leaves it desolate, had come upon it. 
It seemed as though a mild and gentle sleep 
Had thrown its thin veil o’er its infant form, 
And the light images of some sweet dream 
Were sporting in their fairy revelry. 
The veins that coursed their purple streams across 
Its little temple, seemed the shadow of 
A gossamer’s web upon the lily’s leaf; 








And its thin eye-lids fell so gently o’er 
Those deep blue orbs of vision, one would have said 
That the sweet babe was listening to the notes 
Of sweetest modulation, falling from 
The lyres of cherub bands, that waited there, 
To waft its pure, unspotted soul to Heaven. 
Its tender arms were twined around its mother’s, 
As if there were one tie the spirit felt 
Too strong to sever in a moment’s space : 
But as the light of life grew dimmer still, 
Its little arms relaxed their hold, and fell 
Upon its breast. 

The mother lowly bowed, 
To catch the last breath of her dying child. 
It oped its glazed eye to gaze again 
Upon the visage whose sweet smiles had been 
The sunshine of its life. There came again 
A heavy sigh, and the dear babe was dead ! 

The mother gazed upon her lifeless child : 
Her fondest hopes had just begun to bud ; 
But the cold breath of icy Death had swept 
In desolation o’er them. The lone tear 
That trickled down her cheek, and the deep sigh 
That seemed to rend her heart, most eloquently told 
Of grief we name, but never can describe. 
October, 1833, 





NOTES ON THE WESTERN STATES; 


Containing Descriptive Sketches of their Soil, Climate, Resour- 
ces and Scenery. By James Hall, author of ‘‘Border Tales,’? 
&c. Philadelphia: 1838. 

By far the greater part of the region of country, of 
which this work is descriptive, once belonged to Vir- 
ginia. This single fact, would of itself impart an 
interest to this volume, among the inhabitants of the 
“Old Dominion.” But there are other considerations 
of deeper import, which give an importance to all that 
relates to the west. It is there, that in little more than 
half a century, an empire has sprung, not only into 
existence, but a vigorous manhood. The west can 
hardly be said to have had a youth. Within a period, 
less than is usually required to take the first steps in 
planting a colony, an extended region has been peopled 
with millions of inhabitants, free, enterprising and inde- 
pendent. An immense avalanche of human beings, 
gathered from the Atlantic states and from Europe, has 
been gravitated upon the valley of the lakes, the Ohio 
and the Mississippi, carrying with them the intelli- 
gence, the arts and the social comforts of communities, 
highly elevated in the scale of civilization. If the agri- 
culture, commerce and manufactures—the systems of 
education, moral and intellectual—the roads, canals, 
and numerical strength of this region, be viewed in 
connection with the period that has elapsed since the 
smoke of the lone wigwam proclaimed that its soil was 
pressed by none but a savage foot, the mind is lost in 
amazement. In vain may the history of nations be 
searched for a parallel case: the record of the world 
contains nothing that may be compared to it, More 
than this need not be said, to invest every attempt to 
depict the great and growing west, with a deep and 
abiding interest. 
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The work before us, is embraced in one volume of 
300 pages. It makes no claim to present a scientific 
exposition of the geography, history, or physical condi- 
tion of the country which it describes. Its chapters 
constitute a series of familiar sketches of the soil, cli- 
mate, resources, scenery and business of the west, 
drawn principally from personal observation—the au- 
thor having, we are informed, resided in different parts 
of the west, for near a quarter of a century. These 
sketches, written with that spirit and gracefulness of 
manner, which are characteristic of the author’s pen, 
abound with just that kind of information which is 
acceptable to the general reader, and especially impor- 
tant to those—the number, we are compelled to say, is 
far from being a small one--who, taking leave of other 
lands, are pushing their barks into the great tide of 
western emigration, and seeking, in the fair and fertile 
plains of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan, a new 
and more inviting field of active enterprise. We shall 
endeavor to sustain our opinion of the value of the 
work, by such short extracts as may properly be 
crowded into an article fora monthly magazine, In 
speaking of the soil and mineral resources of this region, 
the author says: 


‘* Neither is there any supernatural fertility in our soil, 
which yields its rich returns only under the operation of careful 
and laborious tillage. It is the great breadth and continuity of 
our fertile surface, which gives to the west its superior advan- 
tages. It is the accumulation within one wide and connected 
plain, of the most vast resources of agricultural and commercial 
wealth ; and the facilities afforded by our country, for concen- 
trating and using an unlimited amount of wealth, and bringing 
into combined action the energies of millions of industrious 
human beings. on which are based the broad foundations of our 
greatness. With the breadth of an empire, we have all the 
facilities of intercourse and trade, which could be enjoyed with 
more limited boundarjes. Our natural wealth is not weakened 
by extension, nor our vigor impaired by division. The riches 
of soil, timber and minerals, are so diffused as to be everywhere 
abundant; and the communication between distant points is so 
easy, as to render the whole available. The products of the 
industry of millions, may be here interchanged with unparalleled 
ease and rapidity ; and when our broad lands shall be settled, 
there will be a community of interest, and an intimacy of inter- 
course, between myriads of men, such as were never before 
brought under the operation of a common system of social and 
civil ties.” 


A passage, descriptive of the upper portions of the 
Ohio river, will give the reader an idea of the graphic 
manner in which our author portrays natural scenery. 


** The river Ohio, tor some distance below Pittsburg, is rapid, 
and the navigation interrupted in low water by chains of rocks, 
extending across the bed of the river. The scenery is emi- 
nently beautiful, though deficient in grandeur, and exhibiting 
great sameness. The hills, two or three hundred feet in height, 
approach the river and confine it closely on either side. Their 
tops have usually a rounded and graceful form, and are covered 
with the verdure of an almost unbroken forest. Sometimes the 
forest trees are so thinly scattered as to afford glimpses of the 
soil, with here and there a mass, or a perpendicular precipice of 
grey sardstone, or compact limestone, the prevailing rocks of 
this region. The hills are usually covered on all sides with a 
soi], which, though not deep, is rich. Approaching towards 
Cincinnati, the scenery becomes more monotonous. The hills 
recede froin the river, and are less elevated. The bottom 
lands begin to spread out from the margin of the water. Heavy 
forests cover the banks and limit the prospect: but the wood- 
land is arrayed in a splendor of beauty, which renders it the 
chief object of attraction. Nothing can be more beautiful than 
the first appearance of the vegetation in the spring, when the 
woods are seen rapidly discarding the dark and dusky habili- 





ments of winter, and assuming their vernal robes. The gum 
tree is clad in the richest green; the dogwood and red-bud are 
laden with flowers of the purest white and deepest scarlet; the 
buckeye bends under the weight of its exuberant blossoms, 
The oak, the elm, the walnut, the sycamore, the beech, the 
hickory, and the maple, which here tower to a great height, 
have yielded. to the sunbeams, and display their bursting buds 
and expanding flowers. The tulip tree waves its long branches 
and its yellow flowers high inthe air. The wild rose, the sweet. 
briar, and the vine, are shooting into verdure ; and, clinging to 
their sturdy neighbors, modestly prefer their claims to admi- 
ration, while they afford delightful promise of fruit and fra- 
grance.”’ 


In depicting the surface of the country, we find the 
following general remarks : 


‘<The traveller who visits our valley for the first time, ad- 
vancing from the east to the Ohio river, and thence proceeding 
westward, is struck with the magnificence of the vegetation, 
which clothes the whole surface. The vast and gloomy grap- 
deur of the forest ; the gigantic size and venerable antiquity of 
the trees ; the rankness of the weeds ; the Juxuriance and variety 
of the underbrush ; the long vines that climb to the tops of the 
tallest branches; the parasites that hang in clusters from the 
boughs ; the brilliancy of the foliage, and the exuberance of the 
fruit, all show a land teeming with vegetable life. The forest 
is seen in its majesty ; the pomp and pride of the wilderness js 
here. Here is nature unspoiled, and silence undisturbed. A 
few years ago, this impression was more striking than at pre- 
sent; for now farms, villages, and even a few large towns are 
scattered over this region, diversifying its landscapes, and 
breaking in upon the characteristic wildness of its scenery. 
Still there are wiGe tracts remaining in a state of nature, and 
displaying all the savage luxuriance which first attracted the 
pioneer ; and upon a general survey, its features present, at this 
day, to one accustomed only to thickly populated countries, the 
same freshness of beauty, and the same immensity, though 
rudeness of outline, which we have always been accustomed to 
associate with the idea of a western landscape. I know of 
nothing more splendid than a forest of the west, standing in its 
original integrity, adorned with the exuberant beauties of a 
powerful vegetation, and crowned with the honors of a venera- 
ble age. There is a grandeur in the immense size of the great 
trees—a richness of coloring in the foliage, superior to any thing 
that is known in corresponding latitudes—a wildness, and an 
unbroken stillness that attest the absence of man-~-above all, 
there is a vastness, a boundless extent, an uninterrupted conti- 
nuity of shade, which prevents the attention from being dis- 
tracted, and allows the mind to fill itself, and the imagination to 
realize the actual presence, and true character, of that which 
had burst upon it, Jike a vivid dream.” 


The fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth chapters treat of the 
prairies of the west, which certainly present one of the 
most striking features in the formation and aspect of 
the country. The author goes somewhat at large into 
the theory of the prairies, examining the suppositions of 
various writers upon the subject, and advancing his 
own upon their formation. Without entering upon 
this mooted question, we may quote the latter. 


‘©The prairies afford a subject of curious inquiry to every 
traveller who visits these regions. Their appearance is novel 
and imposing ; and he who beholds it for the first time expe- 
riences a sensation similar to that which fills the imagination & 
the first sight of the ocean. The wide and unlimited prospect, 
calls up perceptions of the sublime and beautiful ; its peculiarity 
awakens a train of inquisitive thought. Upon the mind of an 
American especially, accustomed to see new land clothed with 
timber, and to associate the idea of asilent and tangled forest, 
with that of a wilderness, the appearance of sunny plains, and 
a diversified landscape, untenanted by man, and unimproved by 
art, is singular and striking. Perhaps, if our imagination were 
divested of the impressions created ky memory, the subject 
would present less difficulty ; and if we could reason abstractly, 
it might be as easy to account for the origin of a prairie as for 
that of a forest. 
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‘¢Jt is natural to suppose that the first covering of the earth 
would be composed of such plants as arrive at maturity in the 
shortest time. Annual plants would ripen and scatter their 
seeds, many times, before trees and shrubs would acquire the 
power of reproducing their own species. Inthe meantime, the 
propagation of the latter would be liable to be retarded by a 
variety of accidents—the frost would. nip their tender stems in 
the winter--fire would consume, or the blast shatter them--and 
the wild grazing animals would bite them off, or tread them 
under foot; while many of their seeds, particularly such as 
assume the form of nuts or fruit, would be devoured by avi- 
mals. The grasses, which are propagated both by the root and 
by seed, are exempt from the operation of almost all these 
casualties. Providence has, with unerring wisdom, fitted every 
production of nature to sustain itself againet the accidents to 
which it is most exposed, and has given to those plants which 
constitute the food of animals a remarkable tenacity of life ; so 
that although bitten off and trodden, and even burned, they still 
retain the vital principle. That trees have asimilai power of se:f 
protection, if we may so express it, is evident from their present 
existence in a state of nature. We enly assume, that inthe 
earliest stage of being, the grasses would have the advantage 
over plants less hardy and of slower growth; and that when 
both are struggling together for the possession of the soil, the 
former would at first gainthe ascendency ; although the latter, 
in consequence of their superior size and strength, would finally, 
if they should ever get possession of any portion of the soil, 
entirely overshadow and destroy their humble rivals.” 


The grasses, as our author supposes, having origi- 
nally the ascendency over the trees, would maintain it, 
by the fires which annually sweep over them destroy- 
ing all the young timber within their range. The fact 
that along the small streams which run threugh the 
prairies, trees are found, is explained on the supposi- 
tion that the herbage in such places remains green until 
late in the fall, and the soil being wet, the fire is pre- 
vented from taking effect. Thus the shrubs and young 
trees would escape from year to year, and finally the 
margins of the streams would become fringed with 
thickets of trees that would eventually destroy the 
grass, and thus grow up into forests. 

Those of our readers who have never seen a prairie, 
will be pleased with the following description, while 
such as have revelled amid their thick grass and bril- 
liant flowers, will be struck with the faithfulness of the 
picture here given. 


‘The scenery of the prairie country excites a different feel- 
ing. The novelty is striking, and never fails to cause an ex- 
clamation of surprise. The extent of the prospect is exhilarat- 
ing, The outline of the landscape. is sloping and graceful. 
The verdure and the flowers are beautiful: and the abseuce of 
shade, and consequent appearance of a profusion of light, pro- 
duces a gaiety which animates the beholder. It is necessary to 
explain that these plains, although preserving a general level in 
respect to the whole country, are yet in themselyes not flat, but 
exhibit a gracefully waving surface, swelling and sinking with 
an easy slope, and a full, rounded outline, equally avoiding the 
unmeaning horizontal surface, and the interruption of abrupt 
or angular elevations. It is that surface, which in the expres- 
sive language of the country, is called rolling, and which has 
been said to resemble the long heavy swell of the ocean, when 
its Waves are subsiding to rest after the agitation of a storm. It 
is to be remarked also, that the prairie is almost always ele- 
vated in the centre, so that in advancing into it from either side, 
you see before you only the plain, with its curved outline marked 
upon the sky, and forming the horizon; but on reaching the 
highest point, you look around upon the whole of the vast 
scene. The attraction of the prairie consists in its extent, its 
carpet of verdure and flowers, its undulating surface, its groves, 
and the fringe of timber by which it is surrounded. Of all these, 
the latter is the most expressive feature—it is that which gives 
character to the landscape, which imparts the shape, and marks 
the boundary of the plain. If the prairie be small, its greatest 


beauty consists in the vicinity of the surrounding margin of 
woodland, which resembles the shore of a lake, indented with 
deep vistas, like bays and inlets, and throwing out long points, 
like capes and headlands; while occasionally these points ap- 
proach so close on either hand, that the traveller passes through 
&@ narrow avenue or strait, where the shadows of the woodland 
fall upon his path, and then again emerges into another prai- 
rie. When the plain is large, the forest outline is seen in the 
far perspective, like the dim shore when beheld at a distance 
from the ocean. The eye sometimes roams over the green 
meadow, without discovering a tree, a shrub, or any object in 
the immense expanse, but the wilderness of grass and flowers ; 
while, at another time, the prospect is enlivened by groves, 
which-are seen interspersed like islands, or the solitary tree, 
which stands alone in the blooming desert. If it be in the spring 
of the year, and the young grass has just covered the ground 
with a carpet of delicate green, and especially if the sun is 
rising from behind a distant swell of the plain, and glittering 
upon the dew-drops, no scene can be more lovely to the eye. 
The deer is seen grazing quietly upon the plain; the bee is on 
the wing; the wolf, with his tail drooped, is sneaking away to 
his covert with the felon tread of one who is conscious that he 
has disturbed the peace of nature; and the grouse, feeding in 
flocks, or in pairs, like the domestic fowl], cover the whole sur- 
face--the males strutting and erecting their plumage, hike the 
peacock, and uttering a long, loud, mournful note, something 
like the cooing of the dove, but resembling still more the sound 
produced by passing a rough finger boldly over the surface of a 
tambourine. 

** When the eye roves off from the green plain, to the groves 
or points of timber, these also, are found to be at this season, 
robed in the most attractive hues. The rich undergrowth is in 
full bloom. The red-bud, the dogwood, the crab-apple, the wild 
plum, the cherry, the wild rose, are abundant in al! the rich lands; 
and the grape vine, though its blossom is unseen, fills the air with 
fragrance. The variety of the wild fruit, and flowering shrubs, 
is so great, and such the profusion of the blossoms with which 
they are bowed down, that the eye is regaled almost to satiety. 
The gaiety of the prairie, its embellishments, and the absence of 
the gloom and savage wildness of the forest, all contribute to 
dispel the feeling of lonesomeness, which usually creeps over 
the mind of the solitary traveller in the wilderness. Though he 
may not see a house, nor a human being, and is conscious that 
he is far from the habitations of men, he can scarcely divest 
himself of the idea that he is travelling through scenes embel- 
lished by the hand of art. The flowers so fragile, so delicate, 
and so ornamental, seem to have been tastefully disposed to 
adorn the scene. The groves and clumps of trees appear to 
have been scattered over the lawn to beautify the landscape ; 
and it is not easy to avoid the illusion of the fancy, which per- 
suades the beholder that such scenery has been created to gratify 
the refined taste of civilized man. Europeans are ofien re- 
minded of the resemblance of this scenery to that of the exten- 
sive parks of noblemen, which they have been accustomed to 
admire, in the old world; the lawn, the avenue, the grove, the 
copse, which are there produced by art, are here prepared by 
nature; a splendid specimen of massy architecture, and the 
distant view of villages, are alone wanting to render the simili- 
tude complete. 

‘¢In the summer, the prairie is covered with long, coarse 
grass, which soon assumes a golden t:ue, and waves in the 
wind like a ripe harvest. Those who have not a personal 
knowledge of the subject, would be deceived by the accounts 
which are published of the height of the grass. It. is seldom so 
tall as travellers have represented, nor does it attain its highest 
growth in the richest soil.” In the low wet prairies, where the 
substratum of clay lies near the surface, the centre or main 
stem of this grass, which bears the seed, acquires great thick- 
ness, and shoots up to the height of eight or nine feet, throw- 
ing out a few long, coarse leaves or blades; and the traveller 
often finds it higher than his head as he rides through it on 
horseback. The plants, although numerous and standing 
close together, appear to grow singly and unconnected, the 
whole force of the vegetative power expanding itself upwards. 
But in the rich undulating prairies, the grass is finer, with less 
of stalk, and a greater profusion of leaves. The roots spread 
and interweave so as to form a compact, even sod, and the blades 
expand into a close thick sward, which is seldom more than 





eighteen inches high, and often less, until late in the season, 
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when the seed-bearing stem shoots up. The first coat of grass 
is mingled with small flowers ; the violet, the bloom of the straw- 
berry, and others of the most minute and delicate texture. As 
the grass increases in size, these disappear, and others, taller 
and more gaudy, display their brilliant colors upon the green 
surface ; and still later, a larger and coarser succession rises 
with the rising tide of verdure. A fanciful writer asserts that the 
prevalent color of the prairie flowers, is in the spring, a bluish 
purple ; in midsummer red ; and in the autumn yellow. This is 
one of the notions that people get, who study nature by the fire- 
side. The truth is, that the whole of the surface of these beau- 
tiful plains, is clad throughout the season of verdure, with every 
imaginable variety of color, from ‘grave to gay.’ It is impos- 
sible to conceive a more infinite diversity, or a richer profusion 
of hues, or to detect any predominating tint, except the green, 
which forms the beautiful ground, and relieves the exquisite 
brilliancy of all the others. The only changes of color, obser- 
ved at the different seasons, arise from the circumstance, that 
in the spring the flowers are small, and the colors delicate ; as 
the heat becomes more ardent, a hardier race appears, the flow- 
ers attain a greater size, and the hue deepens ; and still later a 
succession of coarser plants rise above the tall grass, throwing 
out larger and gaudier flowers. As the season advances from 
spring to midsummer, the individual flower becomes less beauti- 
ful when closely inspected, but the landscape is far more varie- 
gated, rich and glowing. 

*<In winter, the prairies present a gloomy and desolate scene. 
The fire has passed over them, and consumed every vegetable 
substance, leaving the soil bare, and the surface perfectly black. 
That gracefully waving outline, which was so attractive to the 
eye when clad in green, is now disrobed of all its ornaments. Its 
fragrance, its notes of joy, and the graces of its landscape have 
all vanished, and the bosom of the cold earth, scorched and dis- 
colored, is alone visible. The wind sighs mournfully over. the 
black plain; but there is no object to be moved by its influence— 
not a tree to wave its long arms in the blast, nor a reed to bend 
its fragile stem-—not a leaf, nor even a blade of grass to tremble 
inthe breeze. There is nothing to be seen but the cold dead 
earth and the bare mound} which move not--and the traveller, 
with a singular sensation, almost of awe, feels the blast rushing 
over him, while not an object visible to the eye, is seen to stir. 
Accustomed as the mind is to associate with the action of the 
wind its operation upon surrounding ubjects, and to see nature 
bowing and trembling, and the fragments of matter mounting 
upon the wind, as the storm passes, there is a novel effect pro- 
duced on the mind of one who feels the current of air rolling 
heavily over him, while nothing moves around.”? 


The author examines in detail, the soil, water and 
timber of the prairies, and the question how far the 
want of the latter is likely to interfere with the agri- 
cultural occupancy of these treeless plains. The chap- 
ters upon the wild and domestic animals, the birds, rep- 
tiles, agricultural products, fruits and vegetables, possess 


much valuable information, and present many facts} 


well calculated to invite immigration to that region, 
One of the longest and most elaborated chapters in the 
book, is that which treats of the public domain, by 
which is meant the lands belonging to the general 
government. This subject is embraced under these 
two heads—the title of the United States to the public 
lands, and the policy pursued in disposing of them. 
The intelligent reader must be already familiar with all 
that relates to the history of the former. The proper 
disposition of these lands is a matter of much impor- 
tance, and for several years past has occupied the 
attention of Congress, where it has caused much angry 
debate, and elicited many conflicting opinions. Judge 
Hall favors the plan of Colonel Benton, to graduate the 
price of the public lands, by offering them periodically 
at reduced prices—the highest being one dollar and 
twenty -five cents per acre--and the lowest twenty-five 
cents; but he does not favor the proposition to cede to 
the states, respectively, the lands lying within their 
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boundaries, nor to divide the proceeds of the sales of 


these lands among the state governments. 

The twelfth chapter, which treats of western steam- 
boats, presents, perhaps, as forcible an illustration of 
the wonderful growth of the west, as any other in the 
book. In 1794, four keel boats, carrying twenty tons 
each, were sufficient for the trade between Pittsburg 
and Cincinnati. These had an armed force on board to 
defend them, and were pushed up the stream by poles, 
Down to the year 1817, nearly all the business on the 
western waters, was carried on in keel boats and barges, 
At that period “ about twenty of the latter, averaging 
one hundred tons each, comprised the whole commer. 
cial facilities for transporting merchandize from New 
Orleans to the ‘upper country ;’ each of these per- 
formed one trip down and up again to Louisville and 
Cincinnati within the year. The number of keel boats 
employed on the upper Ohio cannot be ascertained, but 
it is presumed, that a hundred and fifty, is a sufficiently 
large calculation to embrace the whole number. These 
averaged thirty tons each, and employed one month to 
make the voyage from Louisville to Pittsburg, while 
the more dignified barge of the Mississippi made her 
trip in the space of one hundred days, if no extraordi- 
nary accident happened to check her progress.” 

There are now, 1838, not less than FouR HUNDRED 
steamboats navigating the western waters! Comment 
is unnecessary. The mind is lost in astonishment at 
the wonderful revolution that has taken place in twenty 
years, throughout: the valley of the Mississippi. The 
thirteenth and last chapter of the work, relates to the 
trade and commerce of the west, embracing the exports 
and imports for a series of years—a list of the banks in 
Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and Il\linois—some statistics 
of the Miami canal, and a list of the steamboats navi- 
gating the Louisville and Portland canal during the 
year 1837, amounting to four hundred and twelve, and 
passing in the aggregate, during that year, fifteen hun- 
dred times through the same; another fact illustrative 
of the vast resources and business of the west. 

The length of our extracts from this interesting and 
valuable book, leave us no room for further notices of it. 
Although not in point of literary merit equal to some 
other of the author’s works, it is written with sufficient 
accuracy and care for a series of popular sketches of the 
region which it describes. It bears its own evidence of 
coming from the same pen which conducted the Illinois 
Magazine, and wrote the “Legends of the West,” 
“Harper's Head,” and “ The Border Tales ;” all of 
which have been widely circulated in the United 
States, and have placed the author among the most 
spirited and popular writers of the day. It would 
seem, by.the bye, that Judge Hall is most indefatiga- 
ble with his pen. .He has been for some time, and still 
is, engaged, in conjunction with Col. McKenny, if 
writing the biographical sketches, which accompany 
that splendid gallery of Indian portraits, now in pro- 
gress of publication in Philadelphia; and yet, in the 
midst of -all his literary labors, he is performing the 
duties of cashier of one of the principa! banking institu- 
tions of Cincinnati. It would appear, indeed, as if the 
men of letters in the United States, were resolved upo! 
convincing the world that literature and the every-day 
business of life are not antagonist professions. Pauld- 
ing is at the head of the Navy—Bryant is engaged 10 
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that most unpoetical of all human pursuits, the editing 
of a violent politico-partizan newspaper—Halleck is 
still in the “sugar and the cotton line,” footing up 
accounts for John Jacob Astor—Kennedy is making 
out briefs, and looking after the President’s sub-treasury 
bill in Congress—Fay is playing Secretary of Legation 
at the Court of St. James—and Hall is signing bank 
notes and drawing bills of exchange in Cincinnati. 
Verily, the time cometh, and now is, when the foolish 
popular prejudice, which has obtained some currency 
in this country, that the cultivation of a literary taste, 
unfits a man for the forum, the desk, or the counting- 
room, must be added to the “ receptacle of things lost 
upon earth.” 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


OF LIVING AMERICAN POETS AND NOVELISTS. 
No. V. 


GEORGE P. MORRIS, ESQ. 


It is the lot of the American poet to be cradled 
inthe lap of the sublimest scenery on the globe. 
From infancy to manhood, his path is beside illi- 
mitable lakes and majestic rivers, whose. shores 
are granite mountains, and he hunts his game 
along hillsides whose summits are resting places 
for the thunder-cloud. If all that is grand and 
magnificent, or soft and beautiful in nature, has 
power to expand the human heart, enlarge the in- 
tellect, strengthen the imagination, refine and 
spiritualize the fancy, and fire the whole man with 
the loftiest and purest poetical images—if the con- 
templation of the poetry of the universe, will make 
poetry to spring up in the heart, then should 
America be the Eden of poetry, and her poets 
princes in the empire of song. 

But from the study of natural scenery alone, the 
poet cannot derive inspiration; it were the con- 
templation of the statue of Prometheus before 
animated with celestial fire—the arch of the rain- 
bow without its colors. There must be perched 
on the ragged pinnacle, hovering on the mountain’s 
brow, suspended from every crag, and dwelling in 
glen and fountain, the magical charm of past-time 
associations, around which the memory can lin- 
ger—-there must be a genius loci every where 
present, for natural scenery, however grand and 
picturesque in itself, to produce its natural and le- 
gilimate poetical effect on the mind. 

This genius of the place is wanting to American 
scenery : the blood-stirring border song ; the wild 
traditionary legend of love and chivalry; the won- 
drous tale of superstition and fairy, and the thou- 
sand romantic associations, that hover like ghosts 
from the spiritual land of minstrelsy, about the 
vallies and mountains of the old world, inspiring 
his tuneful sons, are wanting as auxiliaries to the 
American muse: without these, the wand of poesy 





is nearly powerless ; its harp tuneless; its spirit 
tame ; its wing unfitted to sustain either a long or 
bold flight into the regions of the imagination: 
without these, poetry, like too much of our native 
poetry, becomes, of necessity, a mere assemblage 
of agreeable words and pleasant sounds ; a wilder- 
ness of beautiful verbiage; piles of fern and flow- 
ers destitute of fragrance—the mere abstract only 
of all that is beautiful in nature, wherewith the 
imagination is pleased, without being improved, 
while*the heart remains untouched. 

It is from a consciousness of this deficiency of 
historical and traditionary interest, that some of 
our best poets have imitated or assumed the Eng- 
lish and Italian school, not only in the direction 
and application of their powers, but also, (which 
herein need not have been) in their natural images. 
How often and familiarly are the nightingale, the 
field daisy, the sky lark, the harvest moon, the 
turtle dove, with castle, knight, and troubadour, 
drawn into the service of what is meant to be le- 
gitimate American verse, when they are exclu- 
sively foreign figures and subjects ; and how fre- 
quently is the “olden ballad” the prideful theme 
of our native poets ! 

If America is ever to rank high as a land of 
poesy, (which from an inspection of its elements 
we do not believe it ever will do,) and should 
cultivate the native muse, pruned from foreign 
shoots and grafts, it is in moral and didactic, rustic 
and lyric poetry, she will found her claims to dis- 
tinction. The lofty epic, and the legitimate bal- 
lad, have no place in her native muse: the former 
is now found only in the pages of the historical 
novelist; the latter being, genwinely, a metrical 
relation of some ancient tradition, can have no place 
in a land yet too young for gray tradition and 
hoary legend. In the progress of these sketches, 
we shall enter more fully into this subject; at 
present, lyrical poetry, the last of the four just 
named, alone comes under our consideration in 
this paper. 

To lyric poets, and lyric poetry, America is 
mainly indebted for much of her existing fame. 
We have neither space nor leisure, here to support 
by the facts that are by us, this bold assertion ; but 
any one who will impartially review the history of 
our imaginative literature for the last half cen- 
tury, will find the proofs numerous and satisfactory. 
Since Moore’s elegant and graceful muse has ele- 
vated modern lyrics toa dignity in literature, they 
had not enjoyed from the days of the troubadours, 
poets, tuning their lyre to song, have sprung up 
on both sides of the Atlantic. One among the 
few in the United States, whose verses are house- 
hold words, and whose numbers have become a 
part of the language, isthe gentleman whose name 
we have placed at the head of this sketch. 

Col. Morris has long been connected with 





American literature, as editor of the New York 
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Mirror, and a frequent contributor not only to its 
columns, but also to the pages of cotemporary 
magazines. So early as his seventeenth year, he 
wrote several fragmentary pieces, which he pub- 
lished anonymously, and which attracted, at the 
time, much attention. One of the earliest of these 
juvenile productions, and the only one that he has 
preserved, in a volume of poems recently pub- 
lished, is called, “‘The Miniature.” This we 
shall copy, when we come to notice the book in 
question. In 1822, his name first became known 
to the public through the Mirror, which, this year 
he commenced, under circumstances, every way 
discouraging to the success of this species of literary 
property. At this period, beside one or two reviews, 
there was not a periodical in the United States 
devoted to light literature. The ‘ Port Folios,” 
the “‘ Athenzums,”’ the “‘ Olios”’ of the day, whose 
pages were loaded with heavy political and philo- 
sophical essays, and devoted to the discussion of 
puzzling queries in science, and the dismember- 
ment of metaphysical subtleties, whose poetical 
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me, the author records more than one hundred 
names, against which he has written American 
poet! Posterity may draw on this capital only a 
very small dividend perhaps, but still they ail 
belong to the present day, and their names are fa- 
miliar to every one at all conversant with light 
literature. How far the establishment of the 
New York Mirror, has gone toward producing 
this result, it is difficult to say, but that it has 
contributed very materially to this increase in the 
ranks of literature, will not be denied even by 
the most cavilling. It is not our purpose to go 
into a history of the establishment of the Mirror: 
we have alluded to it as a work that has done 
much for the poetical literature of the country, 
and which for ten years was under the sole edito- 
rial direction of Col. Morris. Recently he has 
resigned its editorship, successively to John In- 
man, Charles F. Hoffman and Epes Sargent, 
Esq’s, contenting himself with remaining an occa- 
sional contributor to its columns. The last of the 
above named gentlemen, now fills the editorial 


department shone with elegies, ditties, sonnets, ' chair, and the later numbers of this valuable pe- 
and acrostics, and whose ‘ amusing head,”’ de-  riodical, show, that although so long identified with 
lighted readers with riddles, conundrums, apho- the name of Col. Morris, (whose good sense and 
risms, and stale anecdotes of the court of Charles “modesty, will not be offended with what follows,) 
Il—periodicals to which we cannot now turn. it possesses the seeds of perpetuity without it. 

without a smile—had had their day, and were; Jn 1827, Col. Morris, wrote a drama, in five 
forgotten. They were followed by other ephemera, ' acts, founded on events of the revolutionary war, 
which likewise lived their day—and died. When ‘called “ Brier Cliff.” This piece was a great fa- 
the New York Mirror was established, periodical ' yorite with the public, and at the Chatham Thea- 


literature in the United States was such only in tre, then a playhouse, of no mean celebrity, it 
name. ‘To Col. Morris is due the honor of being | was produced under the direction of Mr. Wallack, 


the pioneer in almost every thing relating to this and hada run of about forty nights. At one time 
species of literature. He was the first to foster | during its triumphant career, it was performed 
and encourage American genius, and to him we on one and the same night, at four theatres in New 
believe, we are indebted for several of our younger | York, namely, the Park, the Bowery, the Lafay- 
literary men, who in all probability would never | ette, and the Chatham theatres ; a thing unprece- 
have written, or, at least, would have laid down dented in the theatrical annals of this couniry. 


their pens, but for this vehicle for their fugitive 
compositions, and for the kind encouragement of- 
fered them by its editor. One of these instances 


is Theodore Fay, Esq., who, in his dedication of | 


the “‘ Dreams and Reveries of a Quiet Man,” which 
is addressed to the subject of this biography, says, 
** T can never forget, that but for your encourage- 
ment and liberality, these light sketches never 
would have been written. Many indeed, wor- 
thier than I, have experienced the benefit of your 
unwavering exertions to employ talent already 
established, and to infuse confidence into the timid 
and inexperienced.”’ 

At the time the New York Mirror was estab- 
lished, there were not ten men in the United States 
who lived by their pens. At the time we write, 
their name is “legion.” At that period Samuel 
Woodworth, Esq. then more popularly known as 
the author of the ‘‘ Champions of Freedom,” was 
the American poet. In a recently printed book, 
entitled “‘ Specimens of American Poetry,”’ before 





The piece was attributed to Noah, Halleck, 
Woodworth, and the other popular dramatic wri- 
ters and poets, of that time; and more than one 
aspiring gentleman “‘who would win fame, without 
work or wit,” confident in the preservation of the 
author’s incognito, came forward, and boldly claim- 
ed the authorship. It is with pleasure, therefore, 
that we are able to state that Col. Morris, is the 
sole, and unassisted author, of ‘‘ Brier Cliff:”— 
for on one occasion we remember his saying 10 
some friends at table, who rallied him_on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘ Gentlemen, that play is entirely my own; 
I am not indebted to any one for a single line or 
comma, if] except Mrs.Caroline Matilda Thayer,” 
on whose story it is founded. If it belongs to any 
one else, however, I wish he would come forward, 
prove property, pay charges, and take it away.” 

Besides “‘ Brier Cliff,’ which has never been 

* One of the earliest contributors to the New York Mirror, 24 


now, and for some years past, principal of a female seminary 
in Clinton, Mississippi. 
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_ hot wish to lose your berth, you had better turn 


{ that several of my fellow passengers were sleeping 


published, Col. Morris bas written much and suc- 
cessfully for the stage, in the shape of odes, ad- 
dresses, epilogues, &c. During the visit of Lafay- 
ette to this country, he composed a popular ode, 
which was sung eighteen nights successively at 
the theatres in New York, by all the company in 
appropriate costume. ‘There is an on dit, that 
general Lafayette was so delighted with the lines, 
that he himself was in-the habit of humming them 
whenever occasion offered. In the composition of 
songs adapted to popular airs, Col. Morris has 
shown himself exceedingly happy. He wrote 
songs and addresses, from time to time, for Mrs. 
Entwistle, Kean, and other well known perform- 
ers, all of which possessed an enviable popularity 
and are embodied with the musical literature of 
the day. Of these we shall speak when we come 
to notice the volume of poems he has recently 
published. 

As a prose writer, he has repeatediy distin- 
guished himself, holding a flowing, graceful and 
humorous pen. His ‘‘ Sketches from the Springs,” 
in“ The Atlantic Club Book,” of which also he 
was editor, are in a vein of admirable humor. 
We give an extract to illustrate the style to which 
we allude. 


THE LITTLE FRENCHMAN. 


Ah, ha! my little Frenchman! That fellow is 
a character. I will tell you a story about him. I 
stopped at West Point, not long since, and found 
the hotel crowded with visitors. It was late in 
theevening when I arrived, and being almost worn 
out with the fatigue of the journey—for I had been 
the inmate of stages, rail road cars and canal boats, 
without closing my eyes for the last two days—I 
repaired with all convenient haste, to the solitary 
couch that had been assigned me in the basement 
story, in the hope of passing a few comfortable 
hours in ‘*the arms of Morpheus.” But one 
glance at the “ blue chamber,” convinced me of 
the utter folly of any such expectations. I found 
it nearly crammed with my fellow lodgers, who, 
if! might judge from the melancholy display of 
hats, boots, socks, and other articles of wearing 
apparel, scattered over the floor in most “ admired 
disorder,”’ had evidently retired with unbecoming 
eagerness to secure their places to themselves, and 
thereby guard them against the possibility of in- 
trusion from ethers, doubtless believing, that in 
this, as well as similar cases, possession is nine- 
tenths of the law. As the apartment was very 
confined, and all the inhabitants wide awake, I 
thought I might as well spend an hour or two in the 
open air, before going to bed, and was about to retire 
for that purpose, when a voice called, “If you do 


in.”” Observing that nearly all the cots, sofas, 
Seltees, chairs, &c., were occupied, and hearing 
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on the housetop, and in the halls, I deemed it pru- 
dent to follow the advice just given to me, so at 
once commenced disrobing, and was soon stowed 
away in a snug corner, and it was not long before 
I found myself gradually and imperceptibly sink - 
ing under the power of the gentle god. I began 
to congratulate myself—to commiserate the un- 
happy condition of my less fortunate companions, 
and to bid good night to all my cares, when that 
short, thin, merry little Frenchman, came dancing 
into the room, and after cutting a pigeon wing or 
two, humming a passage from a popular opera, 
and skipping once or twice around the vacant beds, 
sat himself upon the most commodious, with the 
exclamation, “‘ Ah, ha! I find him—this is him— 
number ten,—magnifique! Now I shall get some 
little sleeps at last.” Again humming part of a 
tune, he proceeded to prepare himself for bed. 
After divesting himself of his apparel, and care- 
fully depositing his trinkets and watch under his 
pillow, he fastened a red bandanna handkerchief 
around his head, and slid beneath the counterpane, 
as gay and lively as acricket. ‘It is. superb,” 
he once more exclaimed aloud. ‘I have not had 
some rest for six dozen days, certainment—and 
now I shall have some little sleeps. But, waiter !”’ 
bawled he, suddenly recollecting himself. John 
came at the call. ‘‘ What is it o’clock, eh ?”’ 

‘* Nearly ten, sir.” 

“< What time de boat arrive ?”’ 

** About two.” 

“When he do come, you shall wake me some 
little minute before 7” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“And you shall get some de champaign and 
oysters all ready for my suppare?” 

“Very well, sir ; you may depend upon me, sir,” 
said John, as he shut the door, and made his exit, 

“Ah! trés bien, now for de little sleeps.” 
Uttering which, he threw himself upon the pillow, 
and in a few seconds was in a delightful doze. 

The foregoing manceuvres and conversation bad 
attracted the attention of all, and aroused me 
completely. 

“ D—n that Frenchman,” growled a bluff old 
fellow next him, as he turned on the other side, 
and went to sleep. Most of the other gentlemen, 
however, raised their heads for a moment, to see 
what was going on, and then deposited them as 
before, in silent resignation. But one individual, 
with more nerves than fortitude, bounced out of 
bed, swore there was no such thing as sleeping 
there, dressed himself in a passion, and went out 
of the room in a huff. This exploit had an elec- 
tric effect on the melancholy spectators; and a 
general laugh, which awoke all the basement, was 
the result. “For some minutes afterward, the 
merriment was truly appalling. Jokes, mingled 
with execrations, were heard in every direction, 





and the uproar soon became universal. Silence, 
Vou. LY.—84 
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however, was at length restored ; but all symp- 
toms of repose had vanished with the delusion that 
gave them birth. The poor Frenchman, however, 
whose slumbers had been sadly broken by the 
nervous man, had actually gone to sleep once 
more! He began to breathe hard, and, finally, to 
snore—and such a snore !—it was enough to have 
awakened the dead! There was no such thing as 
standing that. The equanimity of his immediate 
neighbor—a drowsy fellow, who, on first lying 
down, said he ‘ was resolved to sleep in spite of 
thunder,” was the first to give way. He sprang 
bolt upright, hastily clapped both hands over his 
ears, and called out at the top of his compass, for 
the Frenchman to discontinue “ that diabolical 
and dreadful sound.” Up jumped the red night- 
cap, rubbing its eyes in mute astonishment. 
After hearing the heavy charge against it, with 
**a countenance more in sorrow than in anger,” 
and making every apology in its power for the 
unintentional outrage it had committed, down 
it sunk once more upon the pillow, and glided 
away into the land of Nod. But new annoyances 
awaited my poor Frenchman; for scarcely had 
this event happened, when the door was flung open 
and in came a gentleman from Cahawba, with a 
fierce-looking broad brimmed hat upon his pericra- 
nium, that attracted general attention, and struck 
awe and consternation to the hearts of all beholders. 
He straddied himself into the middle of the floor, 
thrust both hands into his breeches pockets, 
pressed his lips firmly together, and cast his eyes 
deliberately around the apartment, with the ex- 
pression of one who intended to insist upon his 
rights. ‘‘ Which is number ten?’ he demand- 
ed, in a tone which startled all the tenants of the 
basement story. “ Ah! I perceive,” continued 
he, approaching the Frenchman, and laying vio- 
lent hands upon him. ‘‘ There’s some mistake 
here. A man in my bed, hey? Well, let us see 
what he is made of. Look here, stranger, you’re 
in the wrong box ! You’ve tumbled into my bed— 
so you must shift your quarters.”” Who shall 
depict the Frenchman’s countenance, as he slowly 
raised his head, half-opened his drooping organs of 
vision, and took an oblique squint at the gentleman 
from Cahawba! ‘* You are in the wrong bed,” 
repeated he of the hat—‘number ten is my proper- 
ty; yonder is your’s; so have the politeness just to 
hop out.” The Frenchman resigned himself to his 
fate, and gathering his limbs together, transported 
his lengthy person to the vacant bed, without the 
slightest resistance, and in eloquent silence. It 


was very evident to him, as well as the rest of us, 
that there was no withstanding the persuasions of 
his new acquaintance, who had a fist like a mallet, 
and who swore that he always carried loaded 
pistols in his pocket, to be ready for any emergen- 
cy. The inhabitants of the basement, would have 
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considerations ; for the gentleman from Cahawba, 
realized the description of the “ determined dog,’’ 
mentioned in the comedy, who “lived next door 
toa churchyard, kilied a man a day and buried 
his own dead.” Was this then a man to be trifled 
with? Certainly not. Better to cram the sheets 
down your throat, and run the risk of suffocation 
from suppressed laughter, than to encounter the 
displeasure of a person who wears such a hat. 
They are always to be avoided. 

But to return tothe Frenchman. He was no 
sooner in his resting-place, than John came to in- 
form him that his champaign and oysters were 
ready. Like one in a dream, he arose, sat upon the 
side of the bed, and slowly dressed himself, with- 
out a single murmur at his great disappointment. 
He had hardly finished, when the steamboat bell 
sounded among the highlands, and he received the 
gratifying intelligence that in consequence of the 
time he had lost in dressing, he had none left to eat 
his supper—and that if he did not hurry, he would 
be too late for the boat! At this he arose— 
yawned—stretched his person out at full length, 
and with the ejaculation—*“ I shall get some little 
sleeps, nevare’—bid us good night and slowly 
took his leave. 


The prose writings of Col. Morris, if collected, 
would make several volumes, and we trust that, 
for the entertainment of the public and in justice 
to his own reputation, all unambitious of author- 
ship as he may be, he will, at no distant day pub- 
lish them in this shape. The tale entitled the 
** Monopoly and the People’s Line,” and the racy 
jeu desprit called ‘* The Little Frenchman and his 
Water-Lots,”’ are two of the prose sketches from 
his pen, which are fresh in the memory of every 
reader. There is nothing superior for wit and 
humor, to these two tales, in the works of any 
American writer. Their universal acceptation 
by the press on both sides of the water, speak de- 
cidedly in favor of their intrinsic merit. 

Our author’s miscellaneous literary history, 
must be one of intense interest, associated as he has 
been, by his station, for so long a period, as editor 
of a leading literary periodical, with most of the 
literary men of this country, and also many of 
those of England, who have, from time to time, 
visited America, all of whom have frequently 
borne testimony to his genius and worth. For 
the drama and its professors, for literature and 
those who pursue it, he has doubtless done as 
much as any other American living; and we see 
that Mr. Dunlap in his “ History of the Arts and 
Artists,” has bestowed on him unqualified com- 
mendation for what he has done for the fine arts. 
These facts we can only allude to in passing, il 
being our object throughout the remainder of this 
article, to view Col. Morris alone as a poet. 

‘* The Deserted Bride, and other Poems,” is an 
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early the present year ; and though his name has 
long been familiar, his songs sung from Louisiana 
to farther Maine, it is the first time he has come 
bodily before the public, in a ‘* bounden booke.”’ 
In putting this book together, he appears to have 
been governed more by the quality than the quan- 


tity of his pieces. His numerous poetical effusions 
written within the last sixteen years, doubtless 
would have made six such volumes as the present. 
Many of these fugitive pieces are beautiful, and 
we regret that his fastidiousness of taste should 
have led him to deny a place among them, to seve- 
ral popular songs that bear the stamp of the genu- 
ine spirit of minstrelsy, and which should have 
been preserved as valuable additions to this vo- 
lume. Weobserve that nearly all that he has seen 
fit to sanction in the book before us, have been 
stamped by the public approbation. 

The volume contains only thirty poems; but as 
the poet has seen fit to found his claims, as such, 
altogether on these, we shall not go out of the way 
to look after any thing he has rejected, whatever 
might be its merit, but from what he has given us 
under his name, alone decide upon his claims to 
poetic rank. Although the ‘ Deserted Bride” 
holds the first place in the volume, it is surpassed 
by four or five other pieces, in the lyrical grace 
and delicacy of sentiment (though not in harmony 
of numbers,) that are the marked features of our 
poet’s productions. The exquisite passage in Sheri- 
dan Knowles’ “ Hunchback,” where Julia (whose 
coquetish indiscretion has caused her betrothed 
husband Sir Thomas Clifford, to. desert her,) so- 
liloquises on his conduct, suggests the poem. 

“Love me? 

He never lov’d me! If he had, he ne’er 

Had given me up! Love's not a spider’s web 

But fit to mesh a fly—that you can break 

By only blowing on’t! He never lov’d me! 

He knows not what love is—or if he does, 

He has not been o’er chary of his peace ; 

And that he’ll find when I’m another’s wife. 

Lost !—lost to him forever! Tears again! 
——what have I to do with tears?” 

Knowles. 

The poem founded on this passage is too long for 
transcription, nor, compared with many other 
pieces in the volume, does it merit it. If prece- 
dence were regulated by intrinsic worth, the 
“Indian Poem” should have taken the lead. 
There are herein, nevertheless, some fine lines, 
and one or two entire stanzas. of great beauty. 
We extract two verses, which are characteristic 
of the musical cadence that gives a peculiar charm 
to almost every thing from the pen of this poet. 

“Wrecked and wretched, lost and lonely, 
Crush’d by grief’s oppressive weight, - 
With a prayer for Clifford ouly, 
I resign me to my fate. 
Chains that bind the soul I’ve proven 
Strong as they were iron-woven. 








“Deep the wo that fast is sending 
From my cheek its healthful bloom ; 

Sad my thoughts as willows bending 
O’er the borders of the tomb. 

Without Clifford not a blessing 

In the world is worth possessing.” 


We quote one more stanza, which has just struck 
us with the harmony of its numbers, the womanly 
and spirited tone that he has given to every line. 


“ Titles, lands, and broad dominion, 
With himself to me he gave ; 
Stoop’d to earth his spirit’s pinion, 
And became my willing slave! 
Knelt and pray’d until he won me— 
Looks he coldly now upon me?” 


The second article, is a short poem entitled 
“ Woman.” It is a just, manly and deserved 
compliment to the sex. What a touching and 
beautiful thought is that when the heart turns back 
to departed mother or sister, and finds both to 
live again in the wife! 


“ But when I look upon my wife, 

My heart-blood gives a sudden rush, 
And all my fond affections blend 

In mother—sisters—wife and friend !” 


There are some common-place expressions in the 
poem, but a liquid ease gives a polish even to the 
tritest phrases. The concluding stanzas redeem 
it, however, from mediocrity or tameness : 


‘““Were I the monarch of the earth, 
Or master of the swelling sea, 
I would not estimate their worth, 
Dear woman! half the price of thee!” 


Our poet has the graceful talent necessary to the 
success of all lyric writers, of expressing the com- 
monest and most familiar thoughts, in a way that 
shall make them touch the heart, and hang long 
afterward about the memory. His lines are al- 
ways poetical, though exceedingly simple in their 
construction, and are almost always either playful 
or touching, and aimed at the feelings rather than 
the fancy. It is talents like these that constitute 
thelyric poet. His pen is in poetry what the harp 
is in music,—gentle and soothing, light and grace- 
ful, shedding a twilight over the soul, rather than 
dazzling it with the splendor of sunlight. 

‘LINES, AFTER THE MANNER OF THE OL- 
pEN-Time,” is the third article in the volume. 
It is an exquisite poem throughout. In justice to 
the poet it should either be copied here entire, or 
left unmutilated. We will, nevertheless, that 
some further idea may be formed of the style, 
quote a few passages. The thoughts and often the 
language, are of the olden time: if the antiquated 
orthography were also assumed, the illusion would 
be successful, and one might believe he was peru- 
sing a ‘“newly-discovered manuscript poem”’ of 





Chaucer or Spenser : 
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“ Love vitwatee | in the wind- — s tune, 
With fays and fairies lingers he— 

Gleams in the ring of th’ watery moon, 
Or treads the pebbles of the sea: 

Love enters ‘court and camp and grove ;’ 

Oh, every where we meet thee, Love! 


“ And every where he welcome finds, 
To cottage-door, or palace-porch— 
Love enters free as spicy winds, 
With purple wings and lighted torch ; 
With tripping feet and silvery tongue, 
And bow and darts behind him slung! 


“ He tinkles in the shepherd’s bell, 

And charms the village maiden’s ear ; 
By lattice high he weaves his spell 

For ladye-fair and cavalier. 
As sunbeams melt the mountain snow, 
So melts Love’s rays the high and low. 


* Oh, boy-god, Love !—an archer thou— 
Thy utmost skill I feign would test ; 
One arrow aim at Lelia now, 
And let thy target be her breast! 
Around her heart, oh fling thy chain, 
Or give me back my own again!” 

In the third stanza above quoted, several figures 
are introduced, (appropriately here in imitation 
of an old ballad) which serve to illustrate the use 
of foreign images, alluded to in the commencement 
of this article; these are, namely, ‘‘ shepherd’s 
bell,” ‘lattice,’ and ‘cavalier,’ (and perhaps 
** Jady-love,”’) when neither are known in the 
United States. We are surprised to discover in 


the writings of one usually so accurate as our au- | : 


thor, in the second line of the last stanza the use of 
the verb “feign,” for the adverb “ tain,’ which 
means gladly, and is the word that is wanted here. 
We are not given to hypercriticism, and should 
have passed this instance by unnoticed, were not 
this a very common error, among both American 
prose and poetic writers. 

The next article in the book, is the popular 
song entitled “Tae Oak.” It was suggested 
by a touching incident, which the poet relates in 
the “ notes,” which form entertaining and humor- 
ous addenda to the volume. A friend of the wri- 
ter returned in after life to visit his paternal abode, 
now passed into stranger hands. It was shaded 
by an aged ‘‘ roof-tree,” under which he had played 
in childhood. Just as hecame in sight of it, the 
owner was sharpening his axe, preparatory to cut- 
ting it down. ‘*‘ Why do you do this?” he gasped. 
*T am getting old, the woods are far off, and the 
tree is of some value to me to burn.” “ What is 
it worth for fire wood?’ ‘ About ten dollars.” 
“If I give you that, will you let it stand?’ 
* Yes.” “ Then give me a bond to that effect.” 
The paper was drawn up, it was witnessed by his 
daughter, the money was paid, and he left the 
place with an assurance from the young girl, “who 
looked as smiling and beautiful as a Hebe,” that 


with. 
‘in England, which is one of the strongest tests of 





the tree should stand as long as she lived. Ww e 


| would, if our limits permitted, here quote the ex- 


| quisitely-touching ballad ihis incident suggested. 
Under the title of ** Woodman, Spare that ‘Tree,” 
it can, however, be found in every music-store 
and on almost every piano in the country. No 
American song, we believe, has ever been received 
with such approbation, as this has universally met 
It has been repeatedly parodied here and 


unequivocal popularity. On this delightful little 
lyric, and twe or three others, will Col. Morris’s 
reputation as a lyric poet principally rest. 

** Rosabel,”’ is next in order, after the “ Oak.” 
It is a graceful production, but neither remark able 
for originality or that concentration of thought 
and conciseness of expression, which lyrics call for. 
There is repetition and ‘‘ profuseness of wordiness”’ 
in it, a tissue of pleasing numbers, gratifying the 
ear, but seldom interesting the feelings. We quote 
what we consider the best stanza. It is marked 
with that sweetness of versification which never 
deserts the poet, which smoothness, though desi- 
rable in odes and ballads, where strength and en- 
ergy of expression are misplaced, in sterner themes 
it must be exceedingly difficult for the author to 
divest himself of, that he may give the necessary 
vigor to the subject. 


“T miss thee every where, beloved, 
I miss thee every where ; 

Both night and day wear dull away, 
And leave me in despair. 

The banquet-hail, the play, the ball, 
And childhood’s gladsome glee, 

Have lost their charms for me, beloved 
My soul is full of thee! 

* * 


* * 
A sad and weary lot is mine, 

To love and be forgot, 
A sad and weary lot, beloved, 

A sad and weary lot.” 


In the last stanza, which is the last one of the 
poem, the second and fourth lines should change 
places, to give force and finish to the whole ; thus: 


** A sad and weary lot, beloved, 
To love and be forgot.” 


Instances of this inattention to sounding his 


verses, are, however, rare in this author; and 
from their infrequency strike us more forcibly 
when they do occur. An ode “On THe Deatu 
or GENERAL DeELEvAN,” is martial and spirited 
and highly creditable to the head and heart of the 
poet. As a poem, its unity and purity are des- 
troyed by the introduction of the name of the 
deceased—always, in such cases, brought in with 
very questionable taste. Consequently, the two 
concluding lines, 

Thy epitaph, oh Delevan! 

God’s noblest work—an honest man ! 


are the two weakest in the poem. Willis has 
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avoided this in his noble ode on the burial of his 
classmate, ‘‘ Arnold,”’ and thereby made univer- 
sal the thoughts which otherwise must have borne 
a limited and inferior signification. 

The next poem is one that vies in popularity 
with ‘“‘ The Oak,” while it equals it in harmony 
of numbers and elegance of diction. In a note the 
poet says, “‘ those who have heard the exquisite 
manner in which Miss Horton renders Mr. Horn’s 
adaptation of this plaintive and touching air, scarce- 
ly recognise a far famed negro melody,* with 
which the hills, vallies and streams of the west 
have been vocal these many-years.” We trans- 
cribe this song entire, while we present our thanks 
to the poet for clothing, in such graceful drapery, 
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For touching pathos, gentle versitication, deli- 
cacy and purity of fancy, this little lyrical gem is 
not surpassed by any thing on the other side of the 
Atlantic: even by the divine Moore himself. 
This is one of the greenest leaves in our poet’s 
garland. 

The “ Anniversary Hymn,” (Fourth of 
July,) is a bolder effusion than we have yet met 
with in the volume. [Its ease and spirit will be 
shown by the concluding stanza, as well as afford 
an exhibition of the poet’s powers in a different vein 
than his wont—for it is of ‘‘ the boy-god, Love,” 
and “lovely woman,” he most delights to dis- 
course——twenty out of the thirty pieces in the vo- 
lume, having love and ladies for their theme—a 


so sweet an air. We believe it was Mr. Wesley | theme which has enlisted the most gifted geniuses 


who sagaciously adapted religious words to the 


since Apollo first made the groves vocal with his 


licentious airs of his time, and introduced. them | lyre, and which, through his Laura, gave Petrarch 


into his church, in lieu of the lugubrious melodies | 


that had descended from the sad visaged round- 
heads, saying that “If he could help it, the Devil 
should not have all the best tunes in the kingdom.” 
To Col. Morris we would say, let not the African 
minstrel monopolize the sweetest, simplest, and 
most touching airs that areextant: this which you 
have rescued, is but one of many that cheer the 
boatman, as he rows his laden barge beneath the 
southern moon—the ploughman, as he treads his 
furrow—the woodman, as he wields his axe—each 
making water, field, and forest, vocal with wild 
and touching melody. 


“A SOUTHERN REFRAIN. 


“ Near the lake where droop’d the willow, 
Long time ago! 

Where the rock threw back the billow, 
Brighter than snow ; 

Dwelt a maid, beloved and cherish’d, 
By high and low; 

But, with autumn’s leaf she perish’d, 
Long time ago! 


“ Rock and tree and flowing water, 
Long time ago! 

Bee and bird and blossom taught her 
Love’s spell to know! 

While to my fond words she listen’d, 
Murmuring low, 

Tenderly her dove-eyes glisten’d 
Long time ago! 


“« Mingled were our hearts for ever ! 
Long time,ago! 

Can I now forget her ?—Never !— 
No, lost one, no! 

To her grave these tears are given, 
Ever to flow ; 

She’s the star I miss’d from Heaven, 
Long time ago!” 


*The poet doubtless alludes to the classical lyric commencing, 


** As I was gwine down Shinbone alley, 
Long time ago! 

Dere I meet ole cousin Sally, 
Jumpin’ Jim Crow.” 





an immortality to which otherwise his name could 
never have descended. We quote the last stanza 
of the hymn which suggested these remarks : 


“Heirs of an immortal sire, 

Let his deeds your hearts inspire ; 

Weave the strain and wake the lyre 
Where your altars stand ! 

Hail with pride and loud hurrahs, 

Streaming from a thousand spars, 

Freedom’s rainbow flag of stars ! 
Symbol of our land !” 


‘< Lines ror Music,” are very musical lines, 
but contain no very striking passages that would 
bear us out in anextract. It is too long fora song 
and is wanting in that closeness of thought and a 
certain concise vigor, without impairing its grace, 
necessary in the lyric, in which a new change 
should be rung on every line. Here a chord is 
boldly struck at the outset ofa stanza, which is 
made up of its subsequent vibrations that die faintly 
away in the last line. 

“STaARLIGHT RecoLLeEcTIONS,” contain se- 
veral of the light and graceful passages that charac- 
terize our poet : : 


“Your love on my heart gently fell 
As the dew on the flowers at eve, 

Whose bosoms with gratitude swell, 
A blessing to-give and receive.” 


It has been wedded to the most delicious har- 
mony by Charles E. Horn. 

“RauymMp AND Reason,” is an apologue, in 
which philosophy and fancy are combined in de- 
lightful verse. It reminds us of Collins, and is 
not unworthy of any body. The story is that 
Rhyme and Reason were twin-boys, and grew up 
together playmates. By and by— 


*‘ the boys 
Left their native soil— 
Rhyme’s pursuit was idle joys, 
Reason’s manly toil : 
Soon Rhyme was starving in a ditch, 
While Reason grew exceeding rich. 
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** Since that dark and fatal hour, 
When the brothers parted, 

Reason has had wealth and power— 
Rhyme’s poor and broken-hearted ! 
And now, or bright or stormy weather, 
They twain are seldom seen together !” 


*“Wearies my Love of Letters,” ““ When other 
Friends are round Thee,” ‘‘My Mountain Bride,” 
and “ Silent Grief,” are the titles of well known 
songs, set to music by Horn. They are all cha- 
racterised by the lyrical ease of the poet. That 
commencing 

“When other friends are round thee,” 


is fully equal to any thing from his pen. ‘‘ Bessy 
Bell,” “ Loye Thee, Dearest !”’ (set to music by 
Horn, and sent to a friend on the day of his mar- 
riage,) “The Day is now Dawning, Love,” are all 
neatly turned songs. The versification and sylla- 
bic flow of the latter is remarkably harmonious. 

«Tue Miniature,’ isin the best vein of the 
poet. The epigrammatic turn, with which it closes, 
is one of the neatest in the language, and is only 
equalled by the grace and skill with which the 
thought is executed. This little piece has travelled 
all over Europe, and been translated into the 
Spanish, French, German, and Italian languages. 
It was supposed to be the production of Moore, 
until claimed by the author. 


“THE MINIATURE. 


“William was holding in his hand 
The likeness of his wife— 

Fresh, as if touched by fairy wand, 
With beauty, grace and life. 

He almost thought it spoke : 
He gazed upon the treasure still, 

Absorbed, delighted and amazed, 
To view the artist’s skill. 


‘This picture is yourself, dear Jane, 
*Tis drawn to nature true: 
I’ve kissed it o’er and o’er again, 
It is so much like you.’ 
‘ And has it kissed you back, my dear ?” 
*Why—no—my love,’ said he. 
‘Then, William, it is very clear, 
Tis not at all Like ME!’” 


“Tue Retort,” is in the same vein. We quote 
it to show the versatility of the author’s powers : 


“THE RETORT. 
“Old Nick, who taught the village school, 
Wedded a maid of homespun habit ; 
He was as stubborn as a mule, 
And she was playful as a rabbit. 


‘Poor Jane had scarce become a wife, 
Before her husband sought to make her 
The pink of country-polished life, 
And prim and formal as a quaker. 


“One day the tutor went abroad, 

And simple Jenny sadly miss’d him ; 
When he returned, behind her lord 

She slyly stole and fondly kiss’d him! 
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“ The husband’s anger rose !—and red 
And white his face alternate grew ! 

‘ Less freedom, ma’am !’—Jane sigh’d and said, 
Oh, dear! I did’nt know *twas you !’” 


The fragments of an “Inp1An Poem,” exhibit 
our poet’s trying his muse in a new field. Some 
of the passages are vigorous and highly poetic, but 
the full vigor of many lines is lessened by a lyrical 
polish which has become habitual to his pen. We 
will quote the second stanza: 


“ See their glittering files advancing, 
See upon the free winds dancing 
Pennon proud and gaudy plume: 
The strangers come in evil hour, 
In pomp and panoply and power, 
To plant a weed where bloom’d a flower, 
Where sunshine broke to spread a shower, 
And, while upon our tribes they Jower, 
Think they our manly hearts will cower, 
To meet a warrior’s doom ?” 


** Lines To A Poer,” are good, and marked 
for the smoothness of its verse. It was originally 
addressed to Prosper M. Wetmore, and (which 
goes to illustrate what we have before said in re- 
ference to the introduction of sir-names into a 
poem,) began, 


“ Prosper Montgomery Wetmore ! 
There’s music in the name.” 


The poet himself has borne testimony to the 
equivocal taste of this, by rejecting, in his later 
edition of the poem, the first two lines, and substi- 
tuting the following : 


“Flow sweet the cadence of thy lyre! 
What melody of words! 

They strike a pulse within the heart 
Like songs of forest birds, 

Or tinkling of the shepherd’s bell 
Among the mountain herds,” 


The last stanza is very fine: 


“ Then blessings on thee, minstrel—* 
Thy faults let others scan : 

There may be spots upon the sun, 
Which those may view that can; 

I see them not—yet know thee well 
1 poet and a man !” 


A playful sonnet, a humorous tragi-comic eflu- 
sion, entitled “The Dismissed,” which is sufli- 
ciently expressive of its character, and a graceful 
song, beginning, ‘‘ What can it Mean?” close the 
lyrical portion of the volume. We give the first 
and last stanza of this: 


“7’m much too young to marry, 
For I’m only seventeen ; 
Why think I then of Harry ? 
What can it mean—what can it mean ? 


* * * * * 


* Originally written ‘*Wetmore,” for ‘* minstrel.” 
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“mM nor iw Love!—QOh smother 
Such a thought at seventeen ; 
I'll go and ask my mother 
What it can mean—what it can mean ?” 


Three addresses, for the benefit of William 
Dunlap, James Sheridan Knowles, and Henry 
Placide, Esq’s, conclude, with the addition of a 


few pages of entertaining notes, the volume. These 


addresses are humorous, epigrammatical, and ex- 
ceedingly appropriate. They contain many pas- 
sages of high poetic merit. We quote a portion 
of the address written for Placide, that we may 
exhibit the poet under a new phase: 


“Oh ye, who come the laggard hours to while, 
And with the laugh-provoking muse to smile, 
Remember this !. the mirth that cheers you so, 
Shows but the surface—not the depths below! 
Then judge not lightly of the actor’s art, 

Who smiles to please you, with a breaking heart! 
Neglect him not in his hill-climbing course, 

Nor treat him with less kindness than your horse: 
Up hill indulge him—down the steep descent 
Spare—and don’t urge him when his strength is spent; 
Impel him briskly o’er the level earth, 

But in the stable don’t forget his worth! 

So with the actor—while you work him hard, 

Be mindful of his claims to your regard.” 


The beauty of this passage is self-evident. The 
last four lines, but two, clothing in new language 
an old adage, have recently been adopted by an 
English sporting journal for its motto, than which 
nothing can be more appropriate. 

We have now, as far as our limits would per- 
mit, shown on what foundation Col. Morris lays 
claim to rank among American poets. That he 
holds the first rank among them, we neither assert 
nor believe; but that he is entitled to a distin- 
guished place among the few who have been ‘“‘tried 
and found worthy,” will not be questioned by any 
one who has impartially read this article, and seen 
fit to exercise his judgment with regard to the 
merits of the poet. 

The characteristics of Col. Morris’s poetry, are 
delicacy of perception, elegance of expression, li- 
quid flow of syllables, and pervading smoothness 
of versification. The characteristic feature of the 


poet’s mind, seems to be gentleness, tenderness of 


feeling, playful humor, and a fancy, warm but 
chaste, that delights in picturing Love under his 
thousand varied and beautiful shapes, in dallying 
with his locks, in sporting with his bow and arrows, 
and with graceful reverence adoring him in his 
own fair temple—woman—flinging upon her heart, 
his altar, the votive offerings of his gentle muse. 
He is not a poet of nature, but of the heart! Asa 
man of the world, he displays an acute and humor- 
ous insight into character, an instinctive percep- 
tion of the ludicrous. He tells an admirable story 
and possesses an inexhaustible fund of amusing 
anecdote. His wit does not sparkle, but glows 





and warms the heart with its genial and laugh- 
exciting influence. Asa member of society, few 
men are more beloved or universally esteemed ; 
and his amiability of heart and. kindness of man- 
ners, have drawn round him numerous and attach- 
ed friends. As a literary man, he is without pro- 
fessional envy, and we regret to say, also without 
sufficient ambition to urge him to labor for the 
name which his genius and talents, if industriously 
exercised and properly directed, should win for 
him. It is to be hoped, that disburthened of the 
cares of editorship, he will devote his literary lei- 
sure to the production of something more elaborate 
than he has yet attempted, which will give him a 
substantial place in the foremost line of American 
poets. Col. Morris, as well asa literary, has long 
been a military man. After passing through the 
several grades of rank, he has recently been ap- 
pointed general of a New York brigade of artil- 
lery. When colonel, he was of essential service 
in quelling the formidable riots of 1834. 

Colonel, now general Morris, is a little under 
the medium height, his person inclined to portli- 
ness, his face full, his complexion ruddy, his eyes 
dark and exceedingly fine, with a laughing ex- 
pression, indicative of the humor that constitutes a 
prominent trait in his character. His forehead is 
high, fair and well shaped, showing, phrenologi- 
cally, prominent developments of the imaginative 
and inventive powers; the organs of thought and 
reflection being less apparent. ‘Though somewhat 
heavy, his head is decidedly intellectual: altoge- 
ther, our poet would be cailed a ‘‘handsome, dark- 
complexioned, stout gentleman,” thirty-eight years 
of age, or thereabout. He has been married twelve 
years, and resides at a delightful seat, called “ Un- 


| dercliff,” among the highlands, on the banks of 


the Hudson, and in the midst of the grandest sce- 
nery in America, where he enjoys, we trust, that 
“otium cum dignitate,” so congenial with the 
feelings of the poet. 





THE WORLD. 


The world presents an infinity of aspects. Shaks- 
peare called it a stage, and men and women the players. 
The merchant regards it a great bazaar, in which every 
thing is an article of trade—the physician deems it a 
great hospital, the preacher looks at it as a church, 
mine-host fancies it a tavern on the great highway 
from nothing to eternity, and to the black-ieg life seems 
a game, in which death holds all the acesand trumps 
and takes whomsoever he pleases. It is a school-house 
to the pedagogue, a ball-room to the dancing-master, 
and a prison to the turnkey. The sportsman views it 
as a great field, on which Death is the wily Nimrod and 
men and women his game ; while the theological pisca- 
tor deemeth it a wide fish pond, in which all, from the 
whales to the minnows, are nibbling and biting at the 
gilded baits which the Devil throws in.—[ Hesperian. 
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The following tribute of affectionate remembrance 
and sympathizing friendship, has been delayed to this 
late period by family afflictions and the protracted in- 
disposition of the authoress, In transmitting the lines 
the writer accompanied them with a request that the 
obituary notice inserted in the “Southern Religious Tele- 
graph,” a few days afier the afflictive dispensation, 
should be republished with them in the Messencer. 
We could have no hesitation in complying with this 
touching and reasonable request. Indeed the Messen- 
ger would have been a most appropriate place for this 
deserved tribute to the memory of one whose worth and 
excellence could only be fully known and appreciated 
by her surviving partner, and his bereaved family. But 
he shrunk from obtruding his griefs on his readers, 
knowing that nothing but the sustaining hand of Pro- 
vidence, and the prospect of an endless reunion, could 
impart consolation to his lacerated feelings. ‘Time may 
alleviate or mitigate his sorrow, but cannot banish from 
his remembrance one who was emphatically his compa- 
nion, his counsellor—ever ready to console andsupport 
him in the hour of adversity—and a faithful and devo- 
ted partner in sorrow and in joy. 


LINES IN MEMORY OF 


MRS. MARGARET ANN WHITE, 
Who died in Richmond, Va., December 11, 1837—aged 43 years. 


Oh, holy is the place 
Where rest the ashes of the sainted dead ; 

Angels of grace, 
Their viewless wings in ceaseless vigils spread ;— 
Mos: holy is the place—there, lightly, lightly tread! 


Hope cheers their long repose ; 
There spirit-minstrels chant celestial lays 
To Him who rose, 
And by His power their slumbering charge shall raise, 
And cause the grave’s seal’d depths to burst with songs 
of praise. 


And she, whom now we mourn,— 
That angel-one to whom the grace was given, 
While pains were borne, 
And nature rent and soul from body riven, 
The symphonies to catch, and sing the strains of Heaven ; 


She, too, with songs shall wake, 
And that, now nerveless hand—its torpor o’er— 
The harp shall take, 
And from its tuneful strings such sweetness pour, 
As only they can wake who sing “earth’s sorrows o’er.” 


Till then, thou blest one, sleep! 
And lingering love, by that green grave of thine, 
Long, long shall weep, 
And myrtle wreaths with rosy garlands twine— 
Emblem of fadeless love—to grace that sacred shrine. 


And with the mourning band 

Who to that hallowed haunt their offerings bring, 
A stranger-hand 

Would o’er her urn a simple tribute fling ; 

Tho’ but a forest-rose—frail, fading thing ! 

Love consecrates the gift,——’tis friendship’s offering. 


Maine. ELIZA. 
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From the Svuthern Religious Telegraph. 


Died, at her residence, on Shockoe Hill, December 11, 1837, 
Mrs. MARGARET ANN WHITE, in the forty-third year of 
her age, wife of Mr. Thomas W. White, Editor and Proprietor 
of the Southern Literary Messenger. 

The deceased had been twenty-seven years in married life and 
was buried on her marriage day, the 12th December. 

She had become a member of the visible church in this city, 
and it is more than hoped, of the invisible church, about sixteen 
years ago, under the ministry of the lamented Dr. John H. Rice, 
then Pastor of the first Presbyterian church, Richmond, and 
afterwards Professor of Christian Theology in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. Doubtless a happy meeting has taken place 
in the upper sanctuary between the Pastor, and this lamb of 
his flock, and this too in the presence of the master Shepherd. 

Her religious awakening was of a very strongly marked 
character, and her distress on account of sin was perhaps unu- 
sually deep and long continued ; but when she felt the principle 
of rebellion and unbelief subdued, and found peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, her religious enjoyment was 
equally marked and decided. 

Occasional doubts she had in the earlier periods of her chris- 
tian experience, but they were all gradually dispeiled, and dis- 
appeared in the course of a prolonged experience of growth in 
grace; and long before her spirit took its upward flight, her 
faith could say ‘‘ abha, father,’ with as simple a certainty as 
her natural memory could recall the parents of her youth. 
‘** He that is begotten of God keepeth himself, and that wicked 
one toucheth him not; and we know that we are of God, and the 
whole world lieth in wickedness.’ 

During the visitation of the cholera, in the fall of 1932, 
she was called to the painful trial of surrendering her only 
surviving son, a promising young man of nineteen years, in 
which affliction she was greatiy supported, and to which she 
was greatly reconciled, not only by the reflection that this was 
her heavenly Father’s will, but also by the fond hope that this 
was his chosen mode of calling some of her loved household 
to asaving acquaintance with himself. The feeling she aimed 
to cherish was, ‘‘ here, Lord, am I, and the children whom thou 
hast given me.” 


One year ago last August, an inquiry into the causes of her 
declining health, and peculiar sufferings, satisfied her physi- 
cians and herself that recovery was hopeless; and that she 
must gather in her strength and fortitude, and call all her piety 
to the task of patiently enduring the slow torture, and finally 
becoming the subject of the certain triumph of an internal can- 
cer. Blessed be God—this was not the commencement of her 
acquaintance with him. She knew Him lopg before—and knew 
Him to be “‘ a very present help in trouble.” 

She was resigned from the first—her mind was delightfully 
exercised—‘‘ her peace was like ariver.”” Her suffering came 
daily like the person and countenance of death in her chamber, 
but her earthly physician came faithfully with his skilful alle- 
viations, and then her heavenly physician was never absent, 
making her daily more happy than the daughters of health and 
bloom, and “‘ giving her songs in the night.” 

Her decline was uninterrupted, though unexpectedly slow: 
her bodily sufferings apparently on the constant increase, as 
was also her experience of that ‘‘ peace which passeth all 
understanding.”’ Jt was always good to visit her sick room, at 
least in the experience of all those who love to breathe the 
atmosphere of heavenly communion ; and Jong will her pale 
and smiling face, and the quiet apartment where she lay, be the 
picture of hallowed recollections. 

Towards the last, her spasms amounted to convulsions, and 
they followed in such rapid succession, that only at short inter- 
vals, and far between, was she able, apparently, to command 
her thoughts atall. For two weeks before she breathed her last, 
her body seemed to be given into the hands of her disease, which 
kept it unceasingly upon the rack: but there is no necessity from 
this to believe that her spirit (the link of sympathy being par- 
tially broken,) was not the meanwhile in quiet anticipation re- 
posing on the bosom of its heavenly friend. A lucid interval was 
allowed her to give the affectionate farewe!l embrace to her hus- 
band and her daughters and servants. Her death at last was 
apparently buta soft and easy cessation of the labor of living. 
‘* Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord. They rest from 
their labor.” 





